Three-fifths 
of  Chicago’s 
young  adults 
can’t  read 


your  advertisinf^ 
when  you  use  ony 
single  daily  newspaper 


It  takes  two  (or  more) 


Newspapers  to  cover  Chicago 
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. . .  and  these  are  Chicago’s 
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Top  Two  for  the  money 
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♦Though  7  of  10  Chicagoans  read  a  news¬ 
paper  every  weekday... you  now  miss  from 
62.7 "o  to  81.9*0— over  three- fifths  — of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  young  adults  with  any  single  Chicago 
daily  newspaper.  The  source?  "Chicago 
NOW,"  a  revealing  new  market  study  made 
in  consultation  with  A.  R.  F.  If  you  don’t  al¬ 
ready  have  a  copy,  ask  your  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News  representative  today. 
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Twelve  of  Baltimore’s  industrial  facilities  are 
the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  entire  world. 
Many  others  are  the  nation’s  largest.  Scores 
more  rank  prominently  enough  to  put  Balti¬ 
more’s  manufacturing  payroll  alone  over  the 
billion-a-year  mark.  ■  This  kind  of  activity 
makes  for  a  dynamic  community,  and  proof  of 
it  is  the  fact  that  Baltimore  is  America’s  8th 
fastest  growing  market.  Only  3  larger  metro¬ 
politan  areas  exceed  our  rate  of  growth  in  total 
retail  sales.  ■  What’s  the  best  way  to  reach 
Dynamic  Baltimore?  The  Baltimore  Sunpapers. 
And  we  have  evidence  of  that,  too.  Half  the 
families  in  the  entire  state  of  Maryland  live 
within  a  15-mile  radius  of  downtown  Baltimore, 
in  this  compact  area— roughly  the  ABC  City 
Zone— an  estimated  92%  of  all  retail  sales  are 
made.  This  same  area  accounts  for  80%  of  our 
daily  circulation  (77%  of  it  home  delivered) 
and  82%  of  our  Sunday  circulation  (80%  of  it 
home  delivered).  As  for  the  circulation  figures: 
over  410,000  daily  and  over  321,000  Sunday. 
■  Baltimore  is  dynamic,  all  right— and  “every¬ 
thing  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun.’’ 


iverythmi  m  BaHimore  re¥olYes  around  Iho  Sun 


Naoofial 

CrtMiMr  4  Woodward— H«w  York.  San  Francitco,  Lot  Angolot 
Scolaro.  Mookor  4  Scott— Chicago.  Dotroit 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


The 

All-America 
Test  Market 


SEPTEMBER 

7- 8— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Ocean  Shore.  Wash. 

8- 9— Pennsylvania  UPl  Editors  workshop.  Bedford  Springs  Hotel.  Bedford.  Pa. 
8-10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Muehlebach, 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

8-10 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  and  clinic,  Hotel  Savery,  Dot 
Moines. 

8-10 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

8- 10 — Maryland  Press  Association  &  Chesapeake  AP  Association,  Com¬ 

mander  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

9- 10— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Clinic.  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
Springfield,  III. 

9-11 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

9- 15 — Newspaper  Food  Editors,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

10- 13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Jug  End  Bare, 
South  Egremont,  Mass. 

1 1-  Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Vancouver. 

1 1- 15— International  Stereotypers'  Union,  Montreal. 

12 —  Canadian  Press  Broadcast  News  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 

14-15 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Vancouver. 

1 4- 1 fr— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Colony  Motel,  Atlantic 
City. 

14- 17 — New  York  Press  Association,  Queensbury  Hotel,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

15- 1^— Texas  Press  Association  advertising  convention  Driskill  Hotel,  Austin. 
15-16 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Editorial  Writers'  Con¬ 
ference,  Village  Green,  Cottage  Grove. 

17-19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Americana  Hotel,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

24— Minnesota  AP  Association,  Albert  Lea. 

24-26 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

24-26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopers- 
town.  N.  Y. 

28 — Connecticut  AP  Circuit,  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire. 

28- 30 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

29 —  Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press,  Spokane. 

29- 30 — President's  Wisconsin  Community  Newspaper  Conference,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

30- Oct.  1st — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers, 
Pick  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


When  St.  Petersburg  shot  up 
from  96,000  to  181,000  in 
ten  years,  it  was  not  all  due 
to  a  changed  birth  rate. 

Actually,  people  from  all 
other  states  had  decided  that 
St.  Petersburg  was  the  ideal 
place  to  live. 

They  brought  with  them  their 
money.  Their  ideas.  Their  taste 
preferences. 

Now,  in  this  one  city,  a 
national  advertiser  can  reach 
a  cross-section  of  all-America. 
In  a  county  with  $741,905,- 
000.  E.B.I. 


OCTOBER 

1-3— Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Claridge,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 

1- 3 — SDX  co-sponsored  Business  News  Writers  seminar,  Williams  &  Mary 
College,  Norfolk,  Va. 

2- 3 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

3- 4 — Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors,  Sheraton-Montrose  Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 

5- 7 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

6- 7 — Nebraska  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Drake  Hotel,  Alliance,  Neb. 

8-10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House  Hotel, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

8-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Raleigh,  N.  Car. 

8-10 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radlsslon  Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

8-10 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mission  Inn,  Riverside, 
Calif. 

1 1- 14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12- 13 — Inter- American  Press  Association  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  Waldorf-Astoria,  Now  York. 

12-14— National  Editorial  Association,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

14- 15 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Chicago. 

15- 16— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

15-17— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15-17 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15-21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 


In  this  test 
laboratory 
The  Times  does 
the  whole  job. 
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Wire  -  phone  -  write  or  better 
still  visit  us  for  detailed 
market  data. 


View  in  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania  —  one  of  Greater  Philadelphia’s  fourteen  counties.  Thirteen  miles  to  center  city. 
Here,  along  the  Schuylkill,  Alan  Wood  Steel  Company  and  Lee  Tires,  and  many  others,  have  contributed  to  the  county's  46% 
population  growth  since  1950.  The  Bulletin  is  No.  1  in  circulation  in  Montgomery  County,  No.  1  for  the  entire  fourteen-county  area. 


How  big  is  this  Philadelphia  where  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin? 


Greater  Philadelphia  is  the  only  way  to 
describe  Philadelphia  today  — a  land 
mass  of  5909  square  miles. 

Just  to  drive  across  it,  you'll  need  a 
tankful  of  gas  and  time  on  your  hands. 

Yet  to  reach  its  ballooning  and  dis¬ 
persing  population— tap  its  buying  energy 
—you’ll  need  exactly  the  same  newspaper 
you’ve  always  needed. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  (total  circulation 
720,794*)  is  pre-eminent,  as  always,  in 
all  ABC  areas,  from  the  farthermost 
suburbs  to  the  very  hub  of  the  city. 

Let  us  describe  The  Bulletin’s  relation¬ 
ship  .to  Greater  Philadelphia  in  detail, 


beginning  with  the  outermost  area  and 
working  our  way  inward. 

First  come  the  famous  fourteen  coun¬ 
ties— the  suburbs  near  and  far  plus  the 
city  proper— listed  by  ABC  as  the  City 
and  Retail  Trading  Zone;  this  is  Greater 
Philadelphia.  1,548,229  households  re¬ 
side  here.  The  Bulletin  is  No.  1  in  this 
all-important  area  with  a  circulation  of 
704,797*. 

Next  is  the  eight-county  area— Phila¬ 
delphia  County  and  seven  adjacent  sub¬ 
urban  counties;  this  is  called  Metropolitan 
Philadelphia.  There  are  1,266,429  house¬ 
holds  in  this  area,  and  The  Bulletin  is 
No.  1  with  its  circulation  of  649,460t. 


Lastly  we  have  the  "eye”  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  defined  by  ABC  as  the  City  Zone. 
The  population  is  693,158  households 
and  The  Bulletin  again  is  No.  1  with  a 
circulation  here  of  445,521*. 

The  geography  of  Philadelphia,  the  face 
of  its  map,  is  changing.  There  is  a  vast 
influx  and  shifting  of  population— hustle 
and  activity  at  every  turn. 

In  newspaper  reading  habits  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  flatteringly  loyal.  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  continues  to  be  No.  1  newspaper  and 
buying  guide  in  all  ABC  categories. 
Today,  as  for  fifty-six  years— 

In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads 
The  Bulletin. 


ikABC  6-mo.,  ending  3/31/61 


tABC  12-mo.,  ending  9/30/60 


Member  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc./Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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BOSTON 


LOS  ANGELES 
LONDON 


and  air-lifted  to  other  areas 
with  approximate  date-of-issue 
delivery  to  its  readers. 


The 
Christian 
Science 
Monitor 

AN  INTERNATIONAL 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


coH^idatcc 

of  its  readers  in  its  integrity  of  news 
reporting  is  extended  to  the  advertisers 
using  its  columns. 

>ieMJU  ~ 

Identifiable  response  to  advertising. 

Inquiries  invited 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
Branch  Offices 

Naw  York:  Los  Angeles: 

588  Fifth  Aveniie  650  S.  Grond  Avenue 

Chicago:  London.  W.C.  2: 

333  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Connaught  House.  163/4  Strand 
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1^^  ANACINC  EDITOR  Arville  Schaleben.  Milwaukee  Journal,  is  ' 
author  of  “Your  Future  in  Journalism,”  one  of  a  career  ' 
guidance  series  of  books.  .  .  .  Charles  Defieux,  veteran  Van- 
;  couver  newspaperman,  is  author  of  “The  Years  of  Man,”  a 
capsule  history  of  the  world.  The  first  section  is  a  chronology 
of  man’s  history  on  earth  with  17, (XX)  entries,  none  over  10 
i  lines;  the  second  is  a  16,771-item  cross-entry  index.  ...  Ed 
Moss,  Louisville  Courier-Journal's  Southern  Indiana  Bureau  re¬ 
porter,  has  written  a  57-page  booklet,  “999  Facts  About  the 
Civil  War,”  and  he  plans  a  similar  book  about  science  and  space. 
...  Kent  Cooper,  retired  executive  director  of  the  Associated 
I  Press,  at  the  instigation  of  James  A.  Stuart,  editor  emeritus  of 
j  the  Indianapolis  Star,  has  written  a  new  song  for  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  “Indiana  Forever.”  Both  men  are  alumni  and  both  hold 
,  honorary  degrees  from  the  university,  .  , .  New  York  Gov.  Nelson 
I  A.  Rockefeller  has  agreed  to  have  James  Desmond.  Albany  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Netv  York  Daily  News,  write  a  definitive 
political  biography  of  him  for  publication  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons  in  1963. 


—A  fine  sonnet,  “To  an  Editor,”  by  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
.  former  foreign  correspondent  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  was  reprinted 
;  here  Aug.  5  from  the  Michigan  Alumnus  Quarterly  Review. 

I  Sincere  thanks  to  Benn  Hall,  public  relations  consultant,  for 
:  sending  the  clipping  along.  From  diocorua,  N.  H.,  comes  this 
note  from  Mr.  Mowrer:  wonder  how  many  members  of  the 

I  profession  feel  as  I  do  on  this  subject.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  am 
I  the  only  poet,  living  or  dead,  who  has  ever  found  some  of  his 
subjects  in  the  newspaper  world.  I  have  written,  at  different  times, 

1  three  others:  ‘The  Reporter,’  ‘To  a  War  Correspondent,’  and  ‘On 
Retiring  From  Active  Newspaper  Work.’  These  three  have  appeared, 

;  in  one  or  another  of  my  books  of  verse.  ‘To  an  Editor’  will  appear 
in  the  next,  which  is  now  about  ready  for  the  publisher.” 

!  — Pennsylvania’s  community  named  Intercourse  had  a  Sum- 

I  mer  Jubilee  and  readers  have  been  sending  in  many  of  the 
I  resulting  headlines,  such  as  this  one  from  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Daily  IntelUgencer  Journal:  “Intercourse  Jubilee  Kicks  Off  With 
Roping  Contest.”  .  .  .  Standing  head  of  George  Tilford’s  Iruiia- 
napolis  News  sports  column:  “Tilford’s  Tiller.”  Frank  Wilson’s 
sports  column  in  the  same  paper  is  called  “Staff  Stuff.”  Dick 
Mittman’s  in  the  Indianapolis  Times  is  “The  Mittman — Behind 
The  Bat.”  Fishing  column  of  the  Tampa  Tribune  is  entitled 
‘Hooks,  Lyin’  and  Sinker.”  And  Lotta  Dempsey,  Toronto  Daily 
Star  columnist,  was  sent  to  Newfoundland  to  try  to  catch  a  609- 
pound  tuna,  the  dream  fish  of  all  anglers.  Few  men  have  caught 
fish  this  size  and  no  women.  .  .  .  Guest  columnist  of  Irving 
Leibowitz,  Indianapolis  Times  managing  editor,  was  his  son, 
Alan,  16,  whose  lead  read:  “Nag,  nag,  nag.  That’s  all  I  hear  all 
day  long.  Get  a  job,  take  a  bath,  bum  the  papers,  get  a  job,  feed 
the  dog,  get  a  job,  wash  the  car,  get  a  job.  Sometimes  I  have 
the  slight  suspicion  my  father  wants  me  to  work.  Well,  that’s  the 
typical  day  in  the  life  of  the  son  of  a  very  untypical  father.  I 
wonder  what  other  teen-agers  would  think  of  a  father  who  wants 
the  driver’s  age  raised  to  21,  is  against  dating  under  15  and 
thinks  a  16-year-old  should  be  in  by  8  every  night.  A  little  dumb¬ 
founded,  huh?” 


j  — Frank  C.  True,  formerly  golf  writer  for  the  New  York  Sun 

and  now  with  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  News,  itends  along  a  squib  ap¬ 
pearing  in  many  weeklies.  It’s  a  letter  from  a  six-year-old  girl 
to  a  West  Coast  newspaper  editor:  ‘‘Newspapers.  We  need  them 
so  we  can  know  who  reks  and  who  drownds  and  who  shoots  some¬ 
body.  And  who  wants  a  house  or  who  dies  or  gets  a  baby.  It  tells 
if  your  dog  is  lost.  They  are  good  on  shelves  and  to  make  bond  fires. 
They  also  do  good  under  a  baby’s  plate  and  to  keep  dogs  offa 
things.  You  can  wrap  potato  peelings  in  em.  You  can  put  one  when 
you  defrost.  They  tell  about  shows  and  how  much  things  are.” 
To  which  the  editor  of  the  paper  added:  “P.S.  Diana,  they  are 
I  also  good  to  swat  things  with,  like  flies  and  public  officials  and 
I  things.” 
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IN  A  SIA  OF  MILLIONS 


w  w  w  mm  m  m  new  Jersey 

Ranks  1 5th  in  the  nation  in  TOTAL  MANUFACTURIHG  EMPLOYMENT 


IN  THE  STATE 
IN  INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION  AND 
HOME  CONSTRUCTION 


SON  RaDKJ 
|RS  COKE 
ELECTRia 

. . 

footrs 


Ask  your  Moloney  Regan  &  Schmitt  man  for  a  copy  of  the 
award  winning  "ISLAND  MARKET"  booklet  and  get  the  facts. 


30  Journal  Squore,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

represented  nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 
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Irresponsible  Action 

WHEN  is  a  union  contract  not  a  union  contract?  \Vhen  it  suits 
the  purjKise  of  the  union  nieinlters  to  ignore  it. 

What  constitutes  a  reasonaltlc  ))ur|)ose  in  the  minds  of  these 
union  members?  picket  line,  regardless  of  number  or  relationship 
to  the  other  party. 

The  five-day  enforced  suspensioti  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  by  a 
picket  line  of  five  pressmen  from  Nfiami,  who  had  no  legitimate 
grievance  against  the  Free  Press  and  no  contractual  relations  with 
the  paper,  is  a  glaring  example  of  irres|X)nsibility  by  members  of  a 
local  union. 

The  Detroit  pressmen  who  refused  to  cross  that  picket  line  were 
well  aware  they  were  bouml  by  a  contract  with  the  newspa])er  and 
that  any  grievances  the  pickets  might  have  in  Miami  had  no  bearing 
on  the  Detroit  situation. 

They  were  well  aware,  also,  as  were  the  pickets,  of  the  prohibition 
against  secondary  picketing  so  they  called  it  “informational  picketing” 
which  was  recently  recognized  in  an  unusual  court  decision.  But  even 
if  that  decision  should  stand  the  test  in  a  higher  court  there  still 
is  nothing  in  the  law  or  the  decision  which  permits  other  union 
members  to  disregard  their  contractual  commitments  because  of  the 
picketing. 

The  irresjxmsibility  of  the  Detroit  pressmen  involved  is  emjjha- 
sized  by  the  action  of  other  union  press  men  in  .\kron,  Ohio,  and 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  who  recognized  their  obligations  under  their  own 
contracts  and  declined  to  use  the  picket  line  as  a  Himsy  excuse  to 
break  them. 


13%  Say  ‘No’ 

A  FTER  nine  months  of  negotiations  representatives  of  New  York 
City  newspajier  publishers  anti  Typographical  Union  No.  b 
settled  on  a  unique  arrangement  whereby  the  newspa|jers  gave  juris¬ 
diction  over  Teletyjresetters  to  the  union  and  agreed  to  pay  printers 
contract  wages  for  up  to  1,800  hours  of  training  |jer  man  in  the 
operation  of  the  new  machines. 

At  a  so-calletl  membership  meeting,  the  printers  rejected  the  con¬ 
tract  474  to  .^17. 

There  are  3,500  union  members  employed  on  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers  involved  in  the  contract  negotiations.  This  means  that  only 
13%  of  the  membership  was  able  to  upset  the  agreement. 

It  is  a  satl  commentary  on  democratic  pr(x:edures  when  only  13% 
can  establish  fxilicy  for  the  vast  majority. 

^The  Enemy  ^ 

"President  Kennedy’s  suggestion  last  April  that  the  press  should 
indulge  in  self-censorship  with  resjrect  to  defense  information  left 
the  impression  that  the  press  had  been  guilty  of  giving  away  secrets 
and  therefore  was  feared  by  the  administration.  I'his  impression  was 
strengthened  by  a  published  report  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc¬ 
Namara  looked  upon  the  press  as  “The  Enemy.” 

That’s  a  reputation  that  could  do  considerable  harm  to  the  press 
so  E&P  asked  Secretary  McNamara  how  he  feels  about  the  press. 

E&P’s  exclusive  interview  with  the  Secretary  apjx.‘aring  in  this 
issue  clears  up  the  issue.  Secretary  McNamara  neither  fears  the  press 
nor  considers  it  “The  Enemy.”  In  fact,  he  Ijelieves  his  “exposure” 
to  the  press  is  proper  and  he  thinks  his  press  relations  are  gotxl. 
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.  .  .  Far  tcith  the  same  measure  that  re 
mete  trithal.  it  shall  he  measured  to  you 
again.— Luke.  VI;  3H, 
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letters 

ONE  ASSOCIATION 

Amen  to  your  piece  on  Alphabetitis 
(Aug.  12). 

Kver  since  I  was  unexpectedly  cata¬ 
pulted  into  ACEJ  I  have  l)een  disturbed 
by  I  lie  various  alphabetical  agencies  among 
the  journalism  teachers,  and  still  more  by 
the  unnecessary  divisions  for  which  those 
agencies  stand.  I  have  worked  both  sides 
of  the  street,  having  had  an  interlude  in 
journalism  teaching  lietween  my  early  and 
later  years  on  newspapers.  This  back¬ 
ground  impresses  me  particularly  with  the 
fact  that  the  internecine  warfare  between 
the  various  tribes  of  journalism  teachers 
is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  harmful. 

After  all.  as  you  say,  they  are  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  same  thing.  AEJ  does 
serve  a  purpose  in  bringing  under  one 
tent  the  whole  lot  of  them.  But  it  is  pretty 
much  of  a  loose  confederation,  and  not  the 
organic  federal  union  that  we  should  have. 
Looking  in  from  the  outside,  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  these  groups  ought  to  lie  big 
enough,  each  one  of  them  and  all  their 
officers  and  members,  to  forget  the  things 
that  separate  them  and  concentrate  on  the 
things  that  unite  them. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  quite  a  bit  of 
hair-pulling  about  accrediting.  1  am  also 
painfully  aware  that  accrediting  is  still  an 
imt>erfect  process.  Nevertheless  it  is  an 
effort  in  the  right  direction.  I  think  every¬ 
body  ought  to  get  behind  it.  or  at  least 
take  it  in  his  stride,  whether  he  is  ac¬ 
credited  or  not. 

I  should  think  that  there  could  be  a 
single  association,  with  classes  of  member¬ 
ship  Iwth  for  schools  or  departments  and 
for  individual  teachers,  that  could  welcome 
both  those  accredited  and  those  not.  Such 
an  association  could  concentrate  on  the 
vital  factors  in  journalism  education.  It, 
could  discuss  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  including  accreditation.  It  would  be 
wonderful  if  the  journalism  teachers  could 
thus  all  get  together  on  the  main  show, 
and  leave  the  hair-pulling  to  those  who 
have  nothing  better  to  do. 

Herbert  Brucker 

Hartford.  Conn. 

*  *  * 

INDEFENSIBLE 

The  one  thing  you  omitted  from  your 
column  “Alphabetitis”  (.Aug.  12)  is  the 
salient  and  significant  fact  that  accredita¬ 
tion  agencies  in  no  other  field  permit  rep- 
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C  ARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


SO  NEAR  AND  YET  SO  FAR 
Robinson,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News 


resentatives  of  non-accredited  schools  to 
help  set  standards,  to  participate  in  ac¬ 
creditation  visitations,  and  to  vote  on 
whether  or  not  a  school  or  department  is 
to  be  accredited.  This  situation,  in  exist¬ 
ence  since  late  1953,  is  not  only  an  ano¬ 
malous  one;  it  is  unique  in  the  area  of 
accrediting,  and.  in  my  opinion,  is  inde¬ 
fensible. 

Norval  Neil  Luxon 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

FATHER  AND  SON 

Your  article  (Aug.  12),  “Hey  Dad  It’s 
a  Cartoon”  interested  me  .  .  .  Your  ques¬ 
tion  “Why  don’t  more  sons  follow  their 
fathers  into  cartooning”  is  to  the  point. 
Maybe  the  sons  get  scared  after  looking 
all  those  years  at  the  old  man  going  crazy. 

I  have  been  doing  newspaper  cartoon¬ 
ing  since  1916.  My  son  is  cartoonist  and 
advertising  artist  at  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen. 

So  at  least  here  is  another  father  and 
son  combination  .  .  . 

Incidentally,  both  my  son  and  I  are 
named  Richard,  as  are  the  Hodginses.  We 
both  sign  our  work  Dick  Calkins. 

Dick  Calkins 
“Buck  Rogers” 

Wilcox,  Arizona 

»  *  » 

CENSURE-SHIP 

I  wish  Roy  Copperud’s  excellent  little 
piece  on  the  difference  between  censor 
and  censure  (Aug.  12)  had  been  printed 
three  issues  before  and  that  certain  re¬ 
porters.  rewrites,  and  copy  editors  had 
seen  it  before  covering  a  speech  I  made 
July  28  about  the  standards  of  U.S.  news¬ 
papers. 

I  described  the  British  Press  Council, 
pointing  out  that  it  censures  but  does  not 
censor  the  press,  and  suggesting  that  per¬ 
haps  such  a  council  idea  would  raise  some 
standards  of  our  press. 

The  next  morning  the  a.m.  daily  in  that 
city  had  me  advocating  censorship  of  the 
American  press.  That  was  bad  enough, 
but  then  the  evening  daily  in  the  same 
city  picked  up  the  morning  story  and  re¬ 
wrote  it  without  checking  with  me  or  any- 
r  2,  1961 


one  else,  so  far  as  I  can  tell.  In  any  case, 
it  repeated  the  error. 

Next  one  of  the  wire  services  did  the 
same  thing  and  elaborated  it  into  a  state¬ 
ment  I  had  never  made.  Namely:  “The 
Syracuse  professor  said  the  best  way  to 
improve  newspaper  quality  is  through  the 
press  censor.” 

I  am  all  for  censuring  but  not  censor¬ 
ing.  Repeat:  censure,  yes;  censor,  no. 

Roland  E.  Wolseley 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

ANOTHER  ‘MET’ 

There  have  been  times,  I  believe,  when 
we  Southern  Los  .Angeles  Countians  have 
wanted  to  secede  from  the  North,  but  we 
haven’t  done  so.  I  merely  mention  this 
because  it  has  some  connection  with  the 
story  appearing  on  page  12  of  the  .August 
5  issue  of  E&P. 

In  this  story  about  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Daily  Tribune  this  statement  ap¬ 
pears:  “It  has  won  national  attention  due 
to  its  phenomenal  rise  from  zero  to  over 
50,000  circulation  in  less  than  six  years. 
In  Los  .Angeles  County  it  is  second  in 
size  only  to  the  four  downtown  ‘Mets’.” 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  another  “Met” 
in  the  Los  .Angeles  County  other  than  those 
in  downtown  Los  Angeles  and  its  circu¬ 
lation  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune.  This  news¬ 
paper  is  the  Evening  Press-Telegram  pub¬ 
lished  in  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles  County. 
The  Audit  Bureau  of  Grculations  report 
for  the  12  months  period  ending  March 
31,  1%L  shows  the  circulation  of  our 
evening  newspaper  to  be  111,153  daily. 

Being  ignored  as  one  of  the  county’s 
leading  dailies  comes  at  a  singularly  un¬ 
fortunate  time,  when  we  have  just  won  a 
national  award  as  the  country’s  leading 
newspaper  in  general  excellence  out  of 
2.000  entries. 

Herman  H.  Bidder 

Ix>ng  Beach.  Calif. 

Short  Takes 

Vada  Pinson  did  not  suffer  serious  in¬ 
jury  when  beaned  in  the  first  game  after 
losing  a  curse  in  the  white-shirted  crowd 
background  in  the  seventh  inning  of  the 
opener. 

• 

Recovery  forces  included  consumer 
buying,  home  building  and  government 
outlaws. — Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 

• 

The  company  will  design  and  engineer 
the  reactor  for  a  $10.8  million  unclear 
power  project.  —  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post. 

• 

The  soft  feathers  on  the  underside  of 
the  big  heron  are  lightly  washed  with 
tons  of  buff  and  tan. — Richmond  (Va.) 
Times- D  ispatch. 

• 

It  is  not  too  fanciful  to  believe  that  in 
1081  we  will  consider  the  moo  more 
valuable  than  the  Ruhr  Valley  or  Korea 
or  Laos  or  Berlin. — Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun. 
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This  is  Waterloo  Station 


Hours  before  Wall  Street  awakens,  this  London  commuter  gets  complete  quotations  of  the 
previous  day’s  trading  in  the  important  New  York  financial  markets.  It’s  all  there  in  his 
copy  of  The  New  York  Times  International  Edition.  That’s  just  one  more  reason  why  he 
and  thousands  like  him  all  over  Europe  |  ■ 

make  “today’s  New  York  Times  in  Europe  Neto  jjork  Simefi  I 

today”  a  daily  reading  habit.  And  you  reach  I  INTERNATIONAL  EDITION  I 

all  of  them  with  your  advertising  in  it.  |  Today's  \ew  York  Times  in  Europe  Today  | 
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Computer  System  Will  Speed 
AP’s  Stock  Market  Tables 

Fully  Automatic  Ticker-to-Type 
Processing  Planned  for  Late  ’62 


Sjteedier  delivery’  of  financial 
market  tables  to  newspapers 
across  the  country  is  promised 
with  a  ticker-to-tape  system 
which  the  Associated  Press  plans 
to  have  in  operation  by  Decem¬ 
ber,  1962. 

Steps  in  the  intrtniuction  of 
the  automated  service,  which 
was  announcetl  this  week,  will 
include: 

1.  An  electronic  computer — 
IBM’s  1620 — w’hich  will  tabulate 
and  compose  the  stock  tables  of 
tradinfi:  on  the  major  securities 
exchanftes. 

2.  New  hiRh-spee<l  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities  which  are  under 
development  by  AP,  American 
Telephone  &  Telepraph  Co.  and 
Western  Union  Telejjraph  Co. 

“With  the  new  system,”  said 
Nate  Polowetzky,  .4P’s  general 
business  editor,  “the  deadline 
pressures  created  by  a  late 
ticker  won’t  affect  our  produc¬ 
tion  performance.” 

In  Seconds  After  (Hosinic 

The  system,  developed  jointly 
by  AP  and  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  Corporation,  will 
perform  in  microseconds  the 
functions  which  now  have  to  be 
carried  out  manually  by  a  large 
staff  of  tabulators  and  tele¬ 
graphers. 

Harry  T.  Montgomery,  AP 
assistant  general  manager,  said 
that  trading  on  the  stock 
exchanges  can  be  recorded  at  a 
speed  of  10,000  words  per 
minute,  and  then  tabulated  and 
prepared  for  transmission  to 
newspapers  at  a  rate  of  4,500 
words  per  minute.  Within  sec¬ 
onds  after  closing  of  the  market 
tickers  (3:30  p.m.  in  New  York) 
the  coded  tape  will  be  sent  via 
the  wire  network  to  newspapers. 

The  program  will  provide 
almost  infallible  computer  accu- 

FASTER  processing  of  stock  quo¬ 
tations  will  be  achieved  by  AP 
with  the  use  of  IBM  equipment 
for  computing,  tabulating  and 
transmitting  coded  tape.  M.  B. 
Smith,  left,  of  IBM  and  Nate  Polo- 
wetxky,  general  business  editor  of 
AP,  look  over  the  machines. 
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racy  for  the  many  thousands  of 
figures  on  the  daily  lists.  The 
computer  wil  be  used  not  only 
for  Teletypesetter  tape,  but  also 
for  delivery  of  all  other  stock 
exchange  tabulations,  including 
the  traditional  “gummed-tape” 
services. 

Mr.  Montgomery  noted  that  in 
the  case  of  Teletypesetter  the 
automatic  process  is  extended 
right  into  newspaper  offices 
where  AP  lists  already  are  set 
automatically  into  type. 

“The  speed  and  accuracy  will 
be  far  superior  to  that  attain¬ 
able  by  even  the  best  of  manual 
methods,”  Mr.  Montgomery  said. 

AP  serv’es  of  the  daily 
newspapers  which,  according  to 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  sur¬ 
veys,  publish  the  complete  “Big 
Board”  tables.  Many  of  these 
newspapers  subscribe  to  the 
high-speed  Teletypesetter  service 
developed  by  AP  delivering  the 
tables  in  tape  at  a  rate  of  400 


words  per  minute.  AP  has  addi¬ 
tional  abbreviated  and  weekly 
tabular  services,  all  of  which 
will  be  computerized  under  the 
new  program. 

The  installation  will  be  the 
first  application  of  the  modem 
electronic  computer  to  the  tedi¬ 
ous  task  of  tabulating  the  scores 
of  thousands  of  daily  transac¬ 
tions  on  the  financial  markets. 
It  will  be  in  advance  of  electronic 
systems  under  study  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  exchanges  for  speeding  up 
the  reporting  of  market  activity. 
The  AP  installation,  according 
to  Mr.  Montgomery,  will  have  a 
capacity  far  in  excess  of  require¬ 
ments  of  all  reporting  systems 
being  considered  by  the 
exchanges. 

How  It’s  Done  Now 

Newspaper  financial  tables 
now  are  compiled  manually  from 
trading  data  that  comes  over 
four  ticker  systems.  The  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  operates 
two  such  systems,  one  for  stocks 
and  another  for  bonds.  The 
American  and  Midwest  Ex¬ 
changes  each  operate  their  own 
ticker  systems.  Tabulators  scan 


the  tapes.  Highs  and  lows  for 
the  day  and  year,  net  changes 
and  volumes  are  computed 
mentally  for  each  traded  issue, 
and  this  information  is  pencilled 
onto  printed  forms.  Each  new 
transaction  in  a  stock  requires 
a  pencilled  updating  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  this  particular  issue. 
At  intervals,  information  tabu¬ 
lated  on  the  forms  is  translated 
into  perforated  paper  tape  which 
is  then  transmitted  to  news¬ 
papers  over  the  AP  leased  wire 
network. 

How  It  Will  Be  Done 

Briefly,  the  new  electronic 
system  will  work  this  way: 

The  potpourri  of  stock  trans¬ 
actions,  reported  as  sales  are 
made  on  the  various  exchanges, 
will  arrive  in  the  AP  financial 
department  over  the  ticker  sys¬ 
tem,  where  it  will  be  recorded 
on  a  perforated  paper  tape,  as 
well  as  on  the  conventional 
printed  ticker  tape.  High-speed 
paper  tape  readers  will  scan  the 
myriad  of  figures  and  symbols 
at  a  speed  of  up  to  10,000  words 
a  minute,  and  feed  it  into  a 
computer. 

This  mass  of  data  is  electron¬ 
ically  sorted,  compared,  tabu¬ 
lated  and  stored  within  the  com¬ 
puter.  At  the  prescribed  times 
for  transmission  of  the  stock 
market  tables  to  AP  members, 
the  stored  data  will  be  electron- 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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changes  and  other  data,  tabulate  the  list  and  send  it  to  the  tape  per¬ 
forator  (5),  which  will  punch  out  the  entire  list  at  the  rate  of  4500 
words  per  nfinute.  This  will  feed  into  the  transmitter  (6)  to  go  out 
over  wires  to  newspapers  throughout  the  nation.  This  system  will 
be  used  to  compile  and  transmit  the  lists  for  both  regular  Teletype 
(gummed  tape  service)  and  Teletypesetter.  In  Teletypesetter,  the 
signal  coming  over  the  wire  will  be  fed  into  linecasting  machines 
(7)  on  newspapers  and  the  columns  automatically  set  into  type. 


FROM  TICKER  TO  TYPE — When  Associated  Press  installs  its  data 
processing  system  for  automatic  compilation  and  distribution  of 
stock  maritot  quotations,  prices  will  move  to  AP  over  tickers  ( 1 1  on 
perforated  tape  from  the  exchanges  and  be  fed  into  a  paper  tape 
reader  (2),  which  will  send  the  information  into  the  IBM  1620 
computer  (3),  which,  in  turn,  will  call  for  the  previous  price  and 
other  stored  information  from  the  storage  unit  or  random  access 
disk  file  (4).  The  computer  then  will  figure  out  highs,  lows,  net 
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Stock  Tables 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


ically  routed  into  specially 
developed,  hip^h-speed  IBM  paper 
punches,  which  will  prepare  per¬ 
forated  paper  tapes  at  speeds 
up  to  4,500  words  per  minute, 
ready  for  transmission  over  the 
network  at  speeds  yet  to  be 
determined. 

The  1620  computer  is  linked 
to  random  access  disk  files  which 
can  store  20  million  characters 
of  data  for  rapid  availability. 
“Random  access”  means  the  com¬ 
puter  can  immediately  take 
stored  fibres,  rather  than  run 
through  a  sequential  process  of 
finding  them.  It  can  make  up  to 
600,000  logical  decisions  a  min¬ 
ute.  Thus  the  computer  auto¬ 
matically  updates  the  record  of 
each  stock  traded  as  the  ticker 
information  is  fed  into  it. 


Ready  in  a  Minute 


The  complete  table  for  trans¬ 
mission  can  be  perforated  into 
tape  in  one  minute.  For  those 
newspapers  using  automatic 
linesetting  machines,  the  com¬ 
puter  will  perforate  the  complete 
stock  table  into  tape  in  about 
3*^  minutes.  Using  manual 
methods,  preparation  of  the 
latter  table  requires  about  25 
minutes. 

If  a  ticker  sent  through  an 
erroneous  quotation,  the  com¬ 
puter  would  automatically  type 
out  a  message  to  the  operator. 
The  operator  then  would  type 
out  instructions  to  the  computer 
as  to  how  this  should  be  handled. 

As  the  IBM  1620  updates  stock 
information  stored  in  the  disk 
file,  it  will  arrange  simultane¬ 
ously  the  data  in  the  format  of 
each  newspaper  line  which  ulti¬ 
mately  must  be  set.  It  also  will 
calculate  each  stock’s  net  change 


for  the  day  and  compute  highs 
and  lows,  when  necessary — so 
that  both  these  figures  always 
are  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Montgomery  said  com¬ 
puter  preparation  of  transmis¬ 
sion  tapes  will  enable  AP  to 
increase  the  number  of  times  it 
sends  out  stock  tables  daily,  if 
this  becomes  advantageous  in 
the  future.  The  tables  of  the 
three  exchanges  now  are  trans¬ 
mitted  seven  times  daily. 

To  assure  continued  service  at 
all  times,  AP  plans  to  install  a 
dual  system  in  which  every  piece 
of  equipment  —  including  the 
central  computer  —  has  a 
counterpart  standby.  When  it’s 
not  in  action,  this  backup  system 
will  carry  some  financial  news 
functions.  It  will  be  used,  for 
example,  to  update  the  master 
stock  list  each  day.  Within  10 
minutes,  the  computer  will  be 
able  to  record  additions  and 
deletions,  dividend  and  rights 
information,  and  cumulative 
dividend  payments  for  all  stock 
on  the  boards. 

Before  the  system  goes  into 
operation,  AP  personnel  will 
write  the  programs  of  instruc¬ 
tions  which  will  tell  1620  what 
to  do  with  information  fed  into 
it.  These  sets  of  instructions 
will  be  sorted  in  the  random 
access  disk  file,  in  addition  to 
stock  market  data. 


Lively  Press 
Rivalry  Due 
In  Montreal 


The  No.  1  Medium 


Daily  newspapers’  advertising 
revenue  was  greater  in  1960,  as 
in  every  past  year,  than  the  com¬ 
bined  total  of  that  of  television, 
radio,  magazines,  and  outdoor 
advertising,  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  points  out  in  a  new 
promotion  folder.  The  newspaper 
figure  for  last  year  was  $3,702,- 
800,000.  The  revenue  of  the  other 
four  media  added  up  to  $3,417,- 
100,000. 


Montreal 

Le  Nouveau  Journal  (the  New 
Journal)  will  be  pitted  against 
Montreal  La  Presse,  the  largest 
French-language  daily  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  second 
largest  daily  in  Canada,  begin¬ 
ning  Sept.  5. 

The  rare  event  of  a  new  daily 
in  a  metropolitan  area  is  the 
result  of  a  disagreement  among 
members  of  a  family  whose  asso¬ 
ciation  with  La  Presse  dates 
back  into  the  last  century. 

The  backer  of  the  new  paper 
is  the  former  president  of  La 
Presse  and  daughter  of  its 
founder,  Mme.  Angelina  Dutrem- 
blay,  74.  She  decided  to  set  up 
the  Journal  because  younger 
relatives,  part  owners  of  La 
Presse  as  she  is,  did  not  agree 
with  management  policy  and  a 
plan  to  operate  that  big  news¬ 
paper  as  a  foundation. 

The  sharp  division  of  views 
between  the  little  grey-haired 
woman  and  the  four  children  of 
her  brother,  Arthur  Berthiaume, 
who  also  was  a  La  Presse  presi¬ 
dent  at  one  time,  reached  the 
breaking-point  last  Spring. 

In  June,  Le  Nouveau  Journal 
took  over  one  fioor  of  a  building 
across  a  narrow  street  from  the 
Montreal  Gazette  which  will 
print  the  new  paper. 

Its  starting  circulation  was 
announced  as  100,000  with  edi¬ 
tions  on  sale  in  mid-moming  and 
afternoon  —  roughly  the  same 
hours  in  which  La  Presse  dis¬ 
tributes  its  270,000  daily  copies. 

The  bulk  of  Mme.  Dutrem- 
blay’s  editorial  staff  of  75  as  well 


as  other  key  personnel  for  the 
new  paper  were  hired  from  La 
Presse  by  her  editor-in-chief, 
Jean-Louis  Gagnon,  who  was 
editorial  staff  chief  as  well  as 
her  right-hand  man  at  La  Presse. 

To  supervise  the  enterprise, 
Mme.  Dutremblay  is  driven  by 
her  personal  chauffeur  from  the 
elegant  Chateau  Apartments, 
which  she  owns,  the  mile  to  the 
newspaper  offices  on  St.  Antoine 
St. 

Apart  from  the  interest  she 
has  in  La  Presse  by  inheritance, 
Mme  Dutremblay  is  wealthy 
through  real  estate  including  the 
Sherbrooke  St.  apartment  build¬ 
ing  where  a  staff  of  three — a 
companion-secretary,  a  nurse 
and  a  cook — attend  to  her  wants, 
Mme.  Dutremblay  has  no  chil¬ 
dren.  Her  husband.  Senator 
Pamphile  Dutremblay,  died  in 
1955. 

When  M.  Gagnon  moved  out 
of  La  Presse  last  June,  42-year- 
old  Gerard  Pelletier  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief. 

Maurice  Chartre,  accountant, 
came  in  as  president  and  Gerard 
Gingras,  businessman,  as  vice- 
president. 

M.  Pelletier  is  a  CBC  tele¬ 
vision  commentator.  He  was  a 
director  of  Le  Travail,  organ  of 
the  Confederation  of  National 
Trade  Unions. 

M.  Pelletier’s  first  move  at 
La  Presse  was  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
staff  left  by  Journal  hiring.  La 
Presse  hir^  its  first  full-time 
Washington  correspondent, 
introduced  color  in  advertising 
and  continued  the  extensive  news 
coverage  built  up  since  1958. 

A  liv'ely  contest  between  La 
Presse  and  Le  Nouveau  Journal 
is  expected  with  the  staffs  of 
four  other  Montreal  dailies — two 
French  and  two  English-lan¬ 
guage — watching  closely. 
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Secretary  of  Defense  Disarms 


‘The  Enemy’ 


Washington 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  dujf  in  behind 
General  John  J.  (Black  Jack) 
Pershinff’s  massive  old  desk  and 
held  his  ground — wary  but  un¬ 
daunted  by  an  onslaught  from 
“The  Enemy." 

The  forces  surrounding  the 
barricade  were  the  Washington 
staff  of  EDITOR  &  PIIBLISHER. 

“Mr.  Secretary,”  the  press 
contingent  fired  away  as  soon 
as  the  amenities  were  over  and 
McNamara,  looking  youthful 
despite  his  old  fashioned  steel 
rimmed  glasses  and  vintage 
hair  style,  sat  back  and  awaited 
the  first  barrage,  “in  the  seven 
months  since  you’ve  been  in  of¬ 
fice  what  have  been  your  major 
problems  with  the  press?  Is  it 
true  that,  as  Stuart  Alsop  says, 
you  have  begun  to  look  upon 
the  press  as  ‘The  Enemy’?” 

‘Things  Have  (Hianged* 

The  former  titan  of  the  auto 
industry  smiled  engagingly  and 
disarmed  his  opponents  forth¬ 
with — with : 

“No,  not  at  all.  It  doesn’t  ex¬ 
press  my  feelings.  I  can’t  speak 
for  the  press.” 

He  reached  in  one  of  the 
many  small  drawers  of  the 
Pershing  desk.  “I  think  there 
have  been  many  press  confer¬ 
ences  and  interviews  since  that 
interview  with  Alsop  on  June 
15.  I  think  things  have  changed. 

In  fact  the  Secretary  felt  his 
press  relations  were  quite  good. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  at 
this  point  that  the  Secretary 
had  been  forewarned  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  attack  by  way  of  an 
advance  copy  of  the  questions 
to  be  submitted.  He  did  not 
refer  to  the  copy  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  but  seem^  to  have  them 
well  in  mind. 

The  interview  was  conducted 


McNamara  Tells  E&P  He  Feels 
His  Press  Relations  Are  Good 


By  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel 

on  a  backgrounder  basis,  which 
meant  under  the  ground  rules 
that  any  quotes  would  be  cleared 
back  with  the  Pentagon. 

So  the  Secretary  thought  his 
press  relations  were  good? 
What  about  the  missile  gap  and 
the  Rusk  memo? 

More  misunderstandings  than 
anything  else,  the  Defense  Sec¬ 
retary  assured  them,  and  “there 
are  always  two  sides  to  a  misun¬ 
derstanding.” 

The  report  attributed  to  the 
Secretary,  and  contrary  to  the 
Administration’s  position,  that 
no  missile  gap  existed  caused 
much  consternation  at  the  time 
but  the  Secretary  apparently 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  now  a  dead  horse  which  he 
prefers  to  let  lie. 

Double  Misunderstanding 

He  explained  that  the  report 
came  out  of  a  background  brief¬ 
ing  with  Pentagon  regfulars  held 
shortly  after  he  took  office.  He 
said  the  report  quoting  him  as 
saying  no  missile  gap  existed 
were  the  result  of  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  ground  rules  of 
the  briefing  as  well  as  a  partial 
misunderstanding  of  what  he 
actually  said. 

As  for  the  leak  of  the  Rusk 
memo  on  the  relationship  of 
conventional  and  nuclear  forces 
in  defense  planning  McNamara 
said  it  was  not  primarily  a 


problem  with  the  press  but  with 
“our  own  department.”  It  was 
the  release  of  a  classified  docu¬ 
ment  in  a  distorted  form,  he 
said. 

“If  we  have  a  classification 
system  we  have  to  abide  by  it. 
You  cannot  have  a  breakdown 
of  discipline  in  a  military  or¬ 
ganization,”  he  said  emphatical¬ 
ly.  But  this,  too,  he  concluded 
philosophically  was  mostly  an 
error  in  judgment.  (This  “error 
in  judgment”  reportedly  netted 
the  culprit  an  assignment  in  a 
remote  military  outpost.  Penta¬ 
gon  regulars  say  it  also  has 
served  to  dry  up  some  would-be 
news  sources  who  fear  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  being  a  leaker  of 
“biased,  not  balanced,  points  of 
view.”) 

Notwithstanding  these  two 
misunderstandings  the  Secre¬ 
tary  feels  that  no  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  government  has  been 
“so  comprehensively  covered” 
as  the  Defense  Department  in 
the  seven  months  since  he  took 
office. 

From  another  drawer  in  the 
desk  he  brought  out  a  set  of 
figures  to  justify  his  claim. 

Frequent  Exposure 

Thus  far  McNamara,  himself, 
has  held  58  individual  inter¬ 
views,  8  background  sessions 
with  groups  of  15  to  60  news¬ 
men,  4  general  press  confer¬ 


NO  HOSTILITY  i$  the  keynote  of  Secretary  McNemera's  policy  on 
press  relations,  he  tells  a  group  from  E&P:  from  the  left — Pat  Munroe, 
George  Watson  Jr.  and  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel.  Also  present  (back  of 
head  to  camera)  is  Nils  Lennartson,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Affairs. 


ences  with  100-150  reporters 
present  and  2  small  conferences 
on  specific  topics.  In  addition,  10 
press  conferences  have  been 
held  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Roswell  Gilpatric,  Service 
Secretaries  Eugene  Zuckert, 
John  B.  Connally  Jr.,  and  Elvis 
J.  Stahr,  and  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retaries. 

McNamara  also  pointed  out 
that  he  had  given  21  days  of 
Congressional  testimony.  Much 
of  this,  he  said,  came  during  the 
period  between  Feb.  2  and  May 
26  when  no  press  conferences 
were  held.  Each  hour  of  Hill 
testimony,  he  said,  takes  3  or 
4  hours  of  preparation  and  he 
has  totaled  up  77  hours  before 
Congressional  committees. 

“On  the  whole,”  he  said,  “I 
think  that  is  quite  an  exposure 
to  the  press,  which  is  as  it 
should  be.” 

Weapons  Pro|{ress  in  News 

The  alleged  “Enemy”  tried 
another  tactic: 

“Defense  contractors  have  in 
the  past  kept  the  public  in¬ 
formed  on  missile  development 
through  advertising.  Do  you 
think  the  advertising  curtail¬ 
ment  in  the  Military  Appropri¬ 
ations  Act  of  1962  will  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  public  morale? 

McNamara:  “No,  I  doubt  that 
advertising  by  defense  contrac¬ 
tors  has  been  a  primary  means 
of  keeping  the  public  informed 
on  weapons  progress.  Rather  I 
think  it  is  news  articles,  such  as 
recent  articles  on  the  Polaris, 
that  keep  the  public  informed.” 

There’s  been  a  recent  stirring 
about  an  old  federal  custom 
called  Preferential  Treatment 
on  Releases.  How  do  you  stand. 
Sir? 

The  Secretary  said  he  tries  to 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Teachers  Told  ‘Gray’  Papers 
Trend  May  Alienate  Readers 


Randolph  Hearst  Says  Talented 
Journalists  Must  Renew  Vigor 


•  -w— ^  John  E.  Marston  of  the  Michi- 

y'  O  State  University  submitted 

M  4^-  >  annual  report  of  AEJ 

Council  on  Public  Relations  Edu¬ 
cation  which  recommended:  1) 
■  B  "1  grreater  cooperation  with  the 

^  Public  Relations  Society  of 

A  A  1^  America,  especially  at  the  local 

level  in  practice  for  students 
cated  men  and  women  if  they  workshops  on^  university 


are  to  do  what  thev  must  do. 


campuses  for  public  relations 


— “We  in  journalism  educa-  groups.  2)  Development  and 
tion  must  pet  off  the  defensive  *b»ting'  of  masters  and  doctoi’al 


and  go  on  the  offensive, 


theses  for  research.  3)  Coopera- 


_ “The  journalism  teachers  with  educational  institutions 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Oddly  enough,  he  added,  the  and  administrators  cannot  by 
Some  2i50  journalism  teachers,  able  e<litor  of  today  has  a  l)etter  ourselves  bring  journalism  edu-  Ethical 

meeting  this  week  at  the  11th  chance  of  expressing  himself  cation  to  its  full  potential,  but  development, 
annual  convention  of  the  Asso-  and  becoming  a  personality  than  we  mu.st  spark  the  driv’e.”  It  ODiMirtimi 


outside  the  United  States  and 
4)  Ethical  and  professional 


ciatioti  for  Education  in  Jour-  he  ever  had  before.  The  problem,  calls  for  assistance  from  the 
nalism,  heard  both  the  leaders  as  he  saw  it,  is  to  pick  bright  media,  he  said. 


Opportiinilies  in  Suburbs 
Curtis  I).  MacDougall  of  the 


of  the  advertising  and  journal-  young  people,  give  them  an  — “The  ultimate  fate  of  jour-  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
ism  worlds  and  their  own  opportunity,  move  them  along,  nalism  education  rests  with  the  Northwestern  University,  pre¬ 
members  challenge  the  commu-  and  take  chances  with  them.  decisions  made  by  the  governing  dieted  that  the  enlightened  sub- 
nications  business  and  journal-  He  suggesteil  that  the  young  l)odies  and  top  administrators  of  urban  press  will  offer  the 
ism  schools  to  stimulate  the  would-be  newspapermen  should  higher  education  and  the  owners,  journalism  graduates  better 
training  of  journalists.  go  to  the  cities  which  have  com-  managers  and  other  key  execu-  opportunities  than  any  other 


training  of  journalists.  go  to  the  cities  which  have  com-  managers  and  other  key  execu-  opportunities  than  any  other 

Randolph  A.  Hearst,  president  petitive  situations.  “There  the  tives  of  the  communications  journalistic  medium, 

of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica-  demand  for  talent  is  greatest,  industry.”  Professor  Duncan  “On  the  suburban  press  fron- 

tions,  Inc.,  stressed  the  need  for  and  advancement  must  be  the  added  that  the  decisions  rest  t>^r,  there  are  going  to  be  fewer 
well  trainwl  journalists  to  main-  quickest,”  he  said.  more  with  the  latter  than  with  frustrations  and  greater  oppor- 

tain  the  force  and  vigor  of  news-  the  former  group.  tunities  to  put  into  practice  what 

papers  editorially.  “  Slandsiill  Ernest  A.  Jones,  president  of  we  teach  in  the  classrooms,” 


Market  Place  for  Talent 


quickest,”  he  said.  more  with  the  latter  than  with  frustrations  and  greater  oppor- 

the  former  group.  tunities  to  put  into  practice  what 

At  a  Standstill  Ernest  A.  Jones,  president  of  we  teach  in  the  classrooms,” 

Charles  T.  Duncan,  dean  of  MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  a  said,  because  sociological 
the  University  of  Oregon  School  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.,  adver-  changes  are  resulting  in  news 
of  Journalism  and  AEJ  presi-  tising  firm,  made  a  strong  bid  stories,  editorials  and  interpreta- 
dent,  charged  that  today’s  jour-  for  journalism  educators’  sup-  tive  pieces, 
nalism  education  is  at  a  Port  for  better  recruitment  pro-  Most  suburban  newspapers 


He  called  upon  the  new’spaper  of  Journalism  and  AEJ  presi-  tising  firm,  made  a  strong  bid 
industry  to  support  and  actively  dent,  charged  that  today’s  jour-  for  journalism  educators’  sup- 
cooperate  with  the  journalism  nalism  education  is  at  a  Port  for  better  recruitment  pro¬ 
schools.  “It  seems  to  me,”  he  standstill.  grams  to  help  meet  the  demand 

said,  “that  the  newspapers  of  He  challenged  the  communica-  f®^  well-qualified  personnel  in 
this  country  have  been  very  slow  tions  industry  and  institutions  advertising  field, 
in  recognizing  and  assisting  the  of  higher  learning  to  step  up  and  ff.  f°^  advertising 

university  journalism  schools,  improve  the  training  of  journal-  continues  at  the  projected  rate. 


grams  to  help  meet  the  demand  are  woefully  understaffed,”  he 
for  well-qualified  personnel  in  said. 

the  advertising  field.  Those  suburban  publishers 

If  the  need  for  advertising  w’ho  persist  in  their  refusal  to 
continues  at  the  projected  rate,  augment  their  news  staffs,  in 


This  is  and  will  continue  to  be  ists  as  a  vital  factor  in  national  it  has  been  estimated  that  there  some  cases  by  more  than 


the  market  place  for  talent.” 

He  said  the  struggle  to  main¬ 
tain  profits  in  competitive  areas 
has  become  acute  and  this  econ- 


survival  15,000  jobs  opening  up  doubling  their  size,  are  going  to 

He  made  seven  obser^'ations:  every  year  in  all  branches  of  the  ^  of  town  by  new 
—“Toumalism  education  is  not  business,  he  said,  asking:  “Can  competitors  who  will  economize 
•raininir  <rT-minrl  qc  it  mio-lit  tn  he  Your  departments  fumish  US  ou  production  methods  in  order 


nas  become  acute  and  this  econ-  gaining  ground  as  it  ought  to  be.  uepanmems  luniisii  us 

omic  situation  has  affected  the  At  best,  it  is  holding  its  own,  anyplace  near  that  number  to  reap  the  news  harvest  that  is 


editorial  and  creative  point  of  making  gains  in  some  areas  and  of  Pcoplc? 


‘W-  slipping  badly  in  others.” 

‘As  the  professional  business  Despite  certain  advancements. 


The  committee  on  scholarships 


available,  the  professor  warned. 
The  general  session  of  AEJ 


and  recruitment  of  the  American  instructed  the  executive  corn- 


manager  moved  into  power,”  he  in  this  era  of  seam-bursting  Society  of  Journalism  School  mittee  to  consider  applying  for 
said,  “the  individual  voice  of  the  enrollments  journalism  class-  Administrators,  meeting  in  con-  federal  funds  to  further  jour- 
newspaper,  and  its  editorial  rooms  by  and  large  still  have  junction  with  AEJ,  called  for  a  nalism  ^ucation.  In  his  report 
’  ’  ’  ’  high-powered  national  recruiting  as  president  of  the  American 


policy  in  some  cases,  has  been  seats  to  spare. 


usurped  by  the  columnists,  and 
some  national  columnists  with 
big  enough  circulations  are  more 


— “We  are  in  danger  of  losing  ^^mpaign. 


—  — . . .  .  our  share  of  the  better  students.”  . .  —  ...........  . . .  g  •  Vor-t  TTni 

big  enough  circulations  are  more  _ “Tho  fiolH  of  innrTiali<!m  said  attempts  to  interest  the  ^ra^si‘i>aum  oi  xxew  lorx  uni- 

influential  on  the  political  scene  ifcoif  has  exnanded  ereatlv  in  Advertising  Council  and  other  ^ersity  said  that  government 
than  most  individual  publishers,  ^g^e^t  years.”  The  smaller  and  national  agencies  in  such  a  ven-  available 

“The  present  day  philosophy  medium-sized  newspaper,  finding  ture  have  not  met  with  success,  ‘  • 

of  printing  all  news  impartially  that  the  journalism  schools  have  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  Stewart,  University 

and  reflecting  opinions  only  in  no  one  to  send  them,  turn  else-  helped  to  recruit  nurses,  scien-  of  Michigan,  was  P^si- 

the  editorials  is  a  myth.  If  we  where  and  get  on  with  the  job.  fists,  engineers,  librarians  and  dent  of  AEJ  with  Theodore 
are  not  careful,  so-called  ‘gray’  “A  large  number  of  the  biggest  other  professionals.  p  ^  Illinois,  and  Wil- 

newspapers  will  dominate  the  and  best  dailies  couldn’t  care  (In  New  York,  an  Advertising  Jl' fi 

field  of  journalism,  and  people  less  about  the  shortage  of  jour-  Council  representative  com-  Posiaenis  ana  r,imer  r.  uetn, 
will  look  elsewhere  tr>  find  -...lion.  cinV./-.ni  monfod  i-ViqI-  it  f>r>Ticidaror)  ovAfv-  Kansas,  continuing  as  secre- 


Austin,  chairman. 


Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators,  Prof.  Hillier 


newspapers  will  dominate  the  and  best  dailies  couldn’t  care  (In  New  York,  an  Advertising  **‘*‘“^- gorier, 
field  of  journalism,  and  people  less  about  the  shortage  of  jour-  Council  representative  com-  P^^sidents  and 
will  look  elsewhere  to  find  nalism  school  products,”  Profes-  mented  that  it  considered  every-  .  ^nsas,  con 
opinions  expressed  in  a  vigorous,  sor  Duncan  remarked.  It  is  pos-  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  a 


forceful  manner.” 


sible  to  run  a  newspaper  with  national  need  and  not  of  a  spe- 


To  checkmate  this  trend,  news-  people  who  learned  through  on-  cial  interest.  In  view'  of  short 


Mr.  Beth  reported  a  member¬ 
ship  of  900,  compared  with  877 


papers  need  “crusading,  intellec-  the-job  training,  but  it  is  not  the  ages  in  various  professions,  the  ^  ^8:° 

tually  curious,  educated  men  to  way  it  should  be  done.  Council  has  deemed  it  advisable  The  scl 


administrators 


step  in  and  edit  papers,”  Mr.  — “The  basic  media  of  infor-  not  to  help  any  one  because  of  elected  Verne  E.  Edwards,  Jr., 
Hearst  declared.  “Not  only  is  mation,  interpretation  and  opin-  prejudice  that  might  result  to  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  as  president; 
the  need  here,  but  many  of  these  ion  imperative  to  the  continued  others.  In  the  past,  it  was  Wallace  ^  E.  Carets,  of  Texas 
business  men  publishers  recog-  functioning  of  our  social  system  explained,  special  recruitment  ad  Tech,  vicepresident,  and  Wil- 
nize  it,  and  the  hunt  for  creative  must  have  intelligent,  well-  campaigns  had  been  run  at  the  Ham  J.  Thomas,  of  Baylor,  sec- 


talent  is  on.’ 


educated,  perceptive  and  dedi-  request  of  the  government.) 


retary-treasurer. 
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-  JOURNALISM  EDUCATOR  SAYS  TO  EDITORS: - 

‘We  Need  Your  Help,  Not  Your  Sneers’ 


IJy  Prof.  Keen  Rafferty 

In  most  crafts  and  professions, 
the  practitioners  have  the  sense 
and  comprehension  and  humility 
to  look  to  the  scholars  in  their 
field,  to  respect  and  depend  upon 
the  academic  departments  that 
prepare  them  for  their  work, 
and  to  contribute  their  own 
wisdom  and  experience  toward 
the  Iwtterment  of  the  academic 
training  that  universities  pro¬ 
vide  for  them. 

This  is  true  in  journalism,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  just  as  it 
is  in  medicine,  or  the  law,  or 
engineering,  or  the  ministry. 

In  the  majority  of  cases. 

Not  in  the  case  of  someone 
called  Bob  Chase,  56,  associate 
editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver. 

Not  in  the  case  of  one  Edward 
Weeks,  63,  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  or  in  the  case  of  that 
prince  of  academic  bumblers, 
Louis  Lyons,  64,  curator  of  the 
Nieman  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
who  writes  for  Mr.  Weeks’ 
magazine  in  a  happy  cabal  in 
Boston. 

Not  in  the  case  of  a  southern 
gentleman  called  Ralph  McGill, 
63,  of  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc., 
or  of  a  lesser  light  who  succeeds 
in  getting  almost  as  much  pub¬ 
licity,  Alfred  Friendly,  49,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

Outdated  Pattern 

What  motivates  these  presum¬ 
ably  intelligent  men  in  their 
persistent  pattern  of  thinking 
about  journalism  schools — a  pat¬ 
tern  now  50  years  old  or  more, 
and  so  long  since  discredited  and 
worn  out  that  one  would  expect 
even  laymen  to  recognize  its 
fraudulence  (which,  incidentally, 
they  do) ? 

What  lies  behind  this  kind  of 
ignorance,  not  about  something 
foreign  and  difficult  to  them,  but 
about  something  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  understand — that  is, 
education  for  their  own  work, 
for  journalism? 

Is  it  Harvard- Yale-Princeton 
worship,  because  at  those  places 
there  is  no  journalism  program? 
Then  what  about  worship  of 


(Text  of  the  President’s  Address 
to  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  Aug.  29  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Professor  Rafferty  is 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.) 


Professor  Rafferty 


tKijually  good  places,  like  Stan¬ 
ford,  Columbia,  Berkeley,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Wisconsin,  where  there 
are  such  programs? 

Even  a  brilliant  man  like 
Walter  Lippmann  seems  never 
to  have  been  able  to  realize  that 
a  journalism  graduate  has  the 
most  liberal  of  educations,  and  is 
much  better  prepared  for  the 
start  of  his  career  than  some 
fellow  who  stumbles  out  of  his¬ 
tory,  or  literature,  or  sociology, 
and  into  the  newspaper  office 
totally  unprepared  for  and 
unaware  of  the  thing  it  is  he  has 
to  do. 

If  these  men  know  so  little 
about  education  for  journalism 
as  to  condemn  journalism  schools 
and  departments  en  masse,  how 
can  they  understand  something 
really  difficult  in  the  course  of 
their  work — the  tribes  of  the 
Congo,  or  the  principles  of  econ¬ 
omics  involved  in  a  national 
budget,  or  the  differences  among 
our  bombs  and  missiles? 

One  wonders  whether  they  do 
or  not,  in  reading  their  rambling 
and  egoistic  attacks  on  journal¬ 
ism  schools  in  the  past  few 
years. 

Egoism  at  Work 

If  these  men,  apparently  none 
of  them  a  journalism  school 
graduate,  have  such  bias  because 
of  the  kind  of  education  they 
themselves  happen  to  have  had — 


if  their  egos  are  such  that  to 
them  there  is  no  other  way  to 
become  a  journalist  than  to  do 
as  they  did — let  them  get  out  of 
this  work  they  have  lost  contact 
with. 

Let  Mr.  Chase  take  off  for 
Boulder  and  try  to  be  a  teacher. 
Without  even  a  bachelor’s 
degree,  could  he  be  accepted? 

Let  Mr.  Weeks  retire  to  a  life 
of  dry-fly  fishing  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  trout,  where  he  cannot 
bother  journalism  faculties;  and 
let  Mr.  Lyons  leave  his  sensitive 
job  and  return  to  the  poorfarm 
of  American  journalism  whence 
he  came. 

Let  our  Mr.  McGill  l)ecome  a 
freedom  rider,  where  he  can  do 
some  good  in  the  world,  instead 
of  befouling  his  own  professional 
nest,  and  let  Mr.  Friendly  take 
to  oyster-lx)ating  on  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  where  at  least  he  can  do  no 
harm  to  journalism  education, 
even  when  The  Reporter  maga¬ 
zine  is  willing  to  co-operate  in 
his  mixed  up  writing  about  such 
education. 

The  truth  is  that  these  men, 
and  a  score  like  them,  are  satis¬ 
fying  their  own  selves,  thinking 
of  their  own  backgrounds,  when 
they  condemn  journalism  educa¬ 
tion. 

Tliey  Don’t  Know 

The  truth  is  that  they  don’t 
know  what  journalism  education 
is. 

It  could  never  occur  to  them 
that  good  journalism  professors 
know  more  about  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  than  they  do; 
that  good  journalism  professors 
respect  the  basic  disciplines  of  a 
liberal  education;  that  good  jour¬ 
nalism  professors  have  mastered 
two  arts  instead  of  just  one,  and 
have  become  teachers  as  well  as 
journalists — and  that  teaching 
is  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  arts. 

It  could  never  occur  to  them 
that  it  is  they  who  are  unin¬ 
formed,  that  it  is  they  who 
damage  the  American  newspaper 
or  magazine  we  all  love  so  much, 
that  it  is  they  who  injure  the 
careers  of  hundreds  of  devoted 
professors,  and  affect  the  careers 
of  thousands  of  devoted  young 
men  and  women,  trying  hard  to 
find  their  way  into  an  altruistic 
life  in  journalism. 

Motivations  are  hard  to  pin 
down,  but  there  is  some  ground 
for  suspicion  in  an  occasional 
criticism  that  anti-intellectual- 
ism  generally  may  play  a  part 
in  some  editors’  criticisms,  for  I 


have  had  more  than  one  tell  me 
that  he  wants  his  cub  reportaw 
at  age  18 — and  that  means  that 
he  mistrusts  all  college  educa¬ 
tion. 

One  place  where  these  glib 
people  go  astray  is  in  thinking 
that  somehow  journalism  courses 
are  different  from  and  alien  to 
their  beloved  cliche,  their  old, 
old  phrase,  “liberal  arts,” 
whether  they  know  what  these 
liberal  arts  are  or  not.  The  fact 
is  that,  in  a  good  journalism  pro¬ 
gram,  which  includes  most  of 
the  accredited  ones  and  many  of 
the  unaccredited  ones,  journal¬ 
ism  is  a  liberal  art. 

Touches  Every  Field 

Journalism  instruction  touches 
upon  every  field.  Besides  that, 
the  student  will  have  had,  other 
than  his  journalism  courses,  a 
foreign  language,  a  good  dose  of 
English  literature  (of  the  great¬ 
est  importance),  and  of  one  or 
two  of  the  sciences,  and  several 
of  the  social  sciences,  just  like 
any  other  liberal-arts  graduate. 

There  is  in  fact  strong  evi¬ 
dence  that,  when  the  journalism 
major  graduates  after  having 
fulfilled  all  the  liberal-arts 
requirements,  he  is  better  edu¬ 
cated  than  the  one  who  has 
majored  in  one  of  the  older 
fields. 

Let  me  present  a  bit  of  this 
evidence.  At  a  university  which 
I  shall  not  name,  a  solid  and 
earnestly  good  smaller  state  uni¬ 
versity,  a  requirement  for  grad¬ 
uation  is  the  Graduate-Record 
Examination,  produced  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  taken  by 
seniors  all  around  the  nation 
each  year. 

Through  this  method,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  question  can  compare 
the  achievement  of  its  seniors 
with  that  of  seniors  in  hundreds 
of  other  universities,  and  it  has 
been  pleased  to  note  that  it 
stands  up  well  in  comparisons. 

But  the  examination  also  gives 
this  University  a  chance  to  make 
comparisons  among  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  seniors  in  the  many 
majors  offered  within  its  own 
liberal-arts  college,  of  which 
journalism  is  one  department. 

In  the  period  1955-1960,  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  came  close  to 
leading  all  the  rest  in  scores  on 
this  examination. 

In  the  Social  Sciences,  econ¬ 
omics  was  first,  history  second, 
and  journalism  third,  followed 
by  aU  the  other  departments — 
there  are  19  in  all  in  the  College. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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‘POISON  PEN  AWARD’ 


A’s  in  Cellar,  Fans 
Watch  Airing  of  Feud 


By  Fred  /iniinermaii 

Kansas  City 
The  Kansas  City  Athletics, 
bogged  in  last  place  in  the 
American  League,  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  lively  controversy 
that  may  help  fans  here  forget 
for  awhile  the  plight  of  the 
team. 

Also  involved  is  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  whose  sports  editor, 
Ernest  Mehl,  received  a  “Poison 
Pen  Award”  from  Charles  O. 


move  his  franchise  out  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

“It’s  a  damned  shame,”  Fin¬ 
ley  declared,  “when  a  man 
brings  a  ball  club  into  a  city, 
spends  a  half  million  dollars  of 
his  own  damned  money  on  a 
city-owned  stadium,  lets  in  300,- 
000  people  free,  and  then  is 
accused  of  sabotaging  the  club. 

“It  makes  me  sick — so  sick  it 
almost  makes  me  want  to  take 


Finley,  the  team’s  owner,  be-  the  club  out  of  here.” 
fore  a  Sunday  double-header  Mehl  had  charged  that  even 
Aug.  20.  if  the  A’s  ownership  had  “made 

"The  “award”  was  part  of  u  deliberate  attempt  to  sabo- 
“Emie  Mehl  Appreciation  Day”  tage  a  baseball  organization,  it 
ceremonies.  Before  the  presen-  could  not  have  succeeded  as 
tation  to  Mehl — in  absentia — a  well.” 

truck,  with  its  sides  showing  a  He  wrote  that  “front  office 
man  at  a  typewriter  and  a  bot-  interference”  had  plagued  Joe 
tie  of  poison  ink  near  him,  cir-  Gordon,  the  former  manager, 
cled  the  diamond.  and  was  hampering  Hank 

What  was  Mehl’s  reaction  to  Bauer,  Gordon’s  replacement, 
the  “Poison  Pen  Award?”  When  Finley  fired  Lane  Aug. 

“I  thought  it  was  kind  of  23,  he  had  more  criticisms  of 


Palmer  Donnelly  reads  the  Perth  Amboy  Evening  News'  story  on  his 
progress  as  he  enters  the  last  leg  of  his  36-mile  swim  around  Staten  Island. 
Holding  the  early  edition  of  the  paper  is  his  wife,  Ginny. 

Daily  Gets  Into  Swim 
With  Extra,  $2,000 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  When  he  came  out  of  the 
Palmer  Donnelly  was  still  wet  water  it  culminated  two  years  of 


corny,”  the  veteran  sports- 
writer  says. 

Commissioner  Apologizes 

Ford  Frick,  baseball  commis¬ 
sioner,  later  telephoned  Mehl  an 
apology,  “both  personally  and  in 
the  name  of  baseball.” 

Finley  was  irked  at  Mehl 
largely  because  of  two  front¬ 
page  stories  Mehl  had  written 
three  days  before.  A  morning 
story  discussed  the  possibility 
that  Finley  might  move  the  A’s 
to  Dallas.  An  afternoon  story 
said  “there  never  has  been  a 
baseball  operation  such  as  this, 
nothing  so  bizarre,  so  impossibly 
incongruous.” 

Finley  has  made  a  series  of 
startling  moves  since  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  team  last  year.  In 
February  he  dramatically 
“burned”  the  old  contract  the 
A’s  had  with  the  city  for  the  use 
of  the  stadium,  in  which  the 
team  was  given  the  option  of 
moving  if  a  minimum  attend¬ 
ance  of  850,000  wasn’t  reached 
during  any  season. 

But  it  was  learned  by  the 
Star  in  May  that  he  had  burned 
a  blank  piece  of  paper,  and  that 
the  old  contract  still  was  in  ef¬ 
fect. 


Mehl  and  the  Star. 

Attack  on  ‘Payola’ 

He  charged  that  Arnold  John¬ 
son,  the  previous  A’s  owner,  had 
paid  all  the  traveling  expenses 
of  Mehl  and  another  Star 
sportswriter,  Joe  McGuff. 

“I  did  not  permit  this  to  be 
continued,”  Finley  said.  “To  me 
it  was  nothing  in  the  world  but 
payola. 

“I  found  on  the  books  that 
Mr.  Mehl  was  getting  $1,000  a 
year  to  edit  the  A’s  yearbook.  I 
immediately  cut  this  out.” 

Finley  also  said  that  when  he 
canceled  a  $6,000  to  $7,000  ad¬ 
vertising  account  the  A’s  had 
with  the  Star,  Mehl  called  him 
and  said,  “I  can’t  write  much 
about  the  team  or  can’t  get  any 
space  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.” 

To  these  charges,  Mehl  re¬ 
plied  : 

“When  Finley  canceled  his  ad¬ 
vertising,  I  told  him  it  would 
not  make  any  difference  in  our 
coverage  of  the  baseball  club. 

“It  is  true  that  when  John¬ 
son  owned  the  club,  Joe  McGuff 
received  some  expenses  when 
he  was  keeping  statistics  for  the 
club  on  the  road.  There  was 


from  his  36-mile  swim  around 
Staten  Island  Monday,  Aug.  28, 
when  an  extra  of  the  Perth 
Amboy  News  was  on  the  street 
with  the  news. 

Twelve  hundred  copies  went 
out  and  were  at  the  dock  10 
minutes  after  the  21-year-old 
Upsala  College  senior  touched 
shore. 

The  regular  final  edition  of 
the  35,000-circulation  daily  came 
out  at  3:30  p.m.  while  the  swim¬ 
mer  was  miles  from  his  goal. 

Gordon  Friedman,  News  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  took  the  edition 
by  rowboat  to  the  swimmer. 
Palmer’s  wife  held  it  up  for  her 
husband  to  read. 

Sports  Editor  Lonnie  Ayres 
and  Tom  Reilly  of  his  staff  were 
in  a  rowboat  following  the 
swimmer.  Photographers  Andy 
Kudrick  and  George  Molnar 
alternated  assignments  between 
the  rowboat  and  the  shore.  There 
were  also  reporters  on  the  docks 
to  get  sidebar  angles. 

Constant  contact  between  the 
city  room  and  a  special  News 
office  was  set  up  at  the  boat 
basin.  Ship-to-shore  radios  facili¬ 
tated  the  relays. 

The  News  staff  went  into 


hopes  and  some  frustration  for 
himself  and  the  newspaper. 

Palmer  had  approached  Mr. 
Ayres  and  suggested  the  paper 
sponsor  his  swim  around  the 
island  two  years  ago.  The  sports 
editor  watched  him  in  the  water, 
and  was  so  impressed  he  got  the 
News  behind  the  project.  With 
some  help  from  a  group  of  civic 
leaders.  Palmer,  a  lifeguard, 
obtained  equipment.  He  made 
his  first  attempt  last  year  but 
was  forced  to  quit  after  27 
miles.  The  News  then  began 
promoting  his  second  attempt. 
The  Aug.  26  Saturday  Feature 
Magazine  cover,  by  Bob  Craig, 
staff  artist,  showed  a  map  of 
Staten  Island  and  outlined 
Palmer’s  route. 

The  paper  also  installed  an 
answering  service  to  give  reports 
on  Palmer’s  progress.  Some 
6,000  calls  came  in  the  day  he 
was  in  the  water. 

Following  the  swim  the  News 
gave  a  dinner  in  Donnelly’s 
honor  and  awarded  $2,000 
toward  his  college  education. 

• 

Americanism  Cited 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

For  his  personal  leadership  in 


He  fired  Joe  Gordon,  whom  he  nothing  wrong  with  that, 
once  had  called  “a  great  man-  “I  did  edit  the  yearbook, 
ager.”  Then  he  fired  Frank  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
Lane,  whom  he  once  had  called  that  either.  I  did  it  while  I  was 
“the  best  general  manager  in  on  my  vacation.” 
the  business.”  Mehl  added  that  he,  not  F  in- 

Finley’s  reaction  to  Mehl’s  ley,  had  made  the  decision  not 
criticism  was  really  a  threat  to  {Continued  on  page  59) 


action  on  the  extra  when  Palmer  a  positive  Americanism  pro- 
was  only  yards  away  from  the  gram,  James  S.  Copley  received 
pier  and  his  completion  of  the  the  gold  medal  of  merit  last 
swim  was  a  virtual  certainty,  week  from  the  Veterans  of  For- 
The  extra  came  off  the  presses  eign  Wars.  He  is  chairman  of 
at  6:52.  Palmer  touched  shore  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
five  minutes  later,  and  the  paper  newspapers  in  Illinois  and  Cali- 
was  on  the  dock  10  minutes  later,  fomia. 
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U.S.  Propaganda  Odd  Jobs 
Pay  Reporters  $175,000 


Covers  5- Year  Fees  to  Stringers; 
Practice  Questioned  on  The  Hill 


lly  Fre<l  Bertram 

America’s  propas:anda  arm 
has  built  a  nation-wide  backstop 
of  newspaper  reporters  and 
other  free-lance  writers  to 
supplement  its  own  full-time 
force. 

The  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency’s  1962  budget  hear¬ 
ings  showed  $30,239  paid  out  to 
free-lance  writers  in  the  year 
under  review.  Over  a  5-year 
period,  some  $175,000  went  to 
the  USIA’s  “propaganda  reserv¬ 
ists.’’ 

The  USIA’s  “stable,”  as  the 
budget  probers  have  referred  to 
it,  has  been  reported  as  running 
around  300  members  from  year 
to  year.  Some  reporters  pick  up 
under  $100  a  year.  Others  have 
earned  $1,000  and  $2,000  and 
more  a  year. 

Washington  Mill 

From  free-lance  typewriters 
across  the  country,  the  propa¬ 
ganda  material  funnels  into  the 
USIA’s  Washington  editorial 
mill  at  1776  Pennsylvania  Ave¬ 
nue.  From  there  it  is  filtered 
abroad  to  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  offices  in  close  to 
100  countries  around  the  world. 
There  translated  into  local  lan¬ 
guages,  the  Hometown-U.S.A. 
products  reappear  in  foreign 
newspapers,  form  the  basis  for 
local  radio  broadcasts  or  are 
used  in  USIS  publications 
abroad. 

These  free-lance  word-pictures 
of  the  American  scene  feed  into 
the  nation’s  propaganda  mill  in 
three  main  forms.  There  is  what 
the  USIA  calls  its  “General 
Current  Events  Coverage.”  For 
example.  From  Russell  L.  Faist 
of  the  Cleveland  News,  500 
words  on  a  crippled  Negro  nom¬ 
inated  for  the  Carnegie  medal 
for  rescuing  a  drowning  white 
man  from  Lake  Erie,  for  which 
Mr.  Faist  received  $20;  from 
Robert  Breen  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  800  words  on  dedication  of 
a  new  Leprosy  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  at  Johns  Hopkins,  $25. 

Particularly  important  for 
propaganda  purposes,  the  USIA 
has  indicgt^,  is  its  “Visitor 
Coverage.”  Stories  of  foreign 
visitors  to  the  U.S.  are  relayed 

editor  8c  publisher 


back  to  their  home  countries. 
For  example,  from  Don  Ash- 
baugh  of  the  Las  Vegas  Review 
Journal,  800  words  on  the  King 
of  Nepal’s  visit  to  Las  Vegas 
and  vicinity,  $25;  from  Allan 
Hoschar  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  700  words  on  visit  of 
the  Polish  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  $25. 

“Special  Articles,”  make  up 
the  third  and  smallest  classifica¬ 
tion  of  free-lance  production. 
Examples:  From  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Robert  J.  Landry,  of  Variety, 
an  article  on  “Television — Live 
—  Filmed  —  Tape,”  $75;  from 
Charles  A.  Clay  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer,  a 
story  on  textile  education  in  the 
United  States,  with  emphasis  on 
the  Textile  School  at  North 
Carolina  State  University,  $60. 

One  Editor’s  View 

Not  all  managing  editors  ap¬ 
prove  of  their  reporters  working 
or  filing  for  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency  on  the  side.  Public¬ 
ity  received  by  a  few  reporters 
at  budget  hearings  on  The  Hill 
is  said  to  have  disturbed  some 
publishers. 

A  House  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee  heard  from  a  USIA 
spokesman  of  one  managing 
editor  who  had  even  spoken  in 
public  against  the  practice,  com¬ 
plaining  that  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  could  not  be  entirely 
objective  if  he  was  “making 
little  commissions  of  $20  and 
$25  in  his  spare  time  for  the 
USIA.” 

The  USIA  spokesman  said 
that  while  this  editor’s  opinion 
was  not  the  majority  view,  the 
Agency  fully  respect^  his  views. 
The  same  editor’s  newspaper  had 
supplied  considerable  material 
to  the  Agency  free  of  charge,  it 
was  added. 

Criticism  of  the  USIA’s  habit 
of  hiring  outside  reporters  crops 
up  from  time  to  time  during  the 
yearly  budget  hearings  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill.  The  Agrency  indicated 
that  it  would  be  much  more 
expensive  to  try  to  cover 
nationally-scattered  events  by 
sending  its  own  reporters  around 
the  country. 
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When  the  subject  came  up 
again  at  this  year’s  1962  budget 
hearings.  Subcommittee  Mem^r 
Frank  T.  Bow  (Rep.  Ohio) 
wanted  to  know  why  the  USIA’s 
three  full-time  New  York  re¬ 
porters  couldn’t  cover  the  New 
York  stories.  More  than  $4500 
had  been  paid  out  during  the 
year  for  more  than  300  New 
York  stories. 

This  colloquy  took  place: 

Mr.  Hutchison.  (John  N. 
Hutchison,  Director,  Press  and 
Publications  Service,  USIA.) 
One  of  the  people  in  New  York 
covers  the  United  Nations  full 
time.  Two  of  them  cover  general 
news  in  New  York  full  time.  But 
there  are  frequent  occasions 
when  it  is  more  economical  to 
buy  material  from  a  writer  for 
a  given  purpose  than  to  send 
and  maintain  another  staff  per¬ 
son  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Bow.  You  have  one  at  the 
UN  and  the  other  two  are 
general  reporters. 

Mr.  Hutchison.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Bow.  Why  can  they  not 
cover  these  stories? 

Mr.  Hutchison.  They  do  not 
have  the  time  to  do  it,  sir.  They 
are  engaged  full  time  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Bow.  In  doing  what? 

Mr.  Hutchison.  In  writing 
stories. 

*  *  « 

Mr.  Bow.  Harold  A.  Klein  has 
written  a  number  of  stories  in 
New  York.  Why  could  not  your 
local  people  have  handled  the 
stories  Mr.  Klein  has  written. 

Mr.  Cannon.  (Thomas  L. 
Cannon,  Deputy  Director,  Edi¬ 
torial)  A  great  many  of  these 
stories,  sir,  are  evening  and 
weekend  events  and  also  occur 
during  the  day  when  both  of  our 
reporters  are  assigned  to  other 
stories. 

*  «  * 

Use  of  Wire  Services 

Mr.  Bow  then  called  for  the 
workload  of  two  of  the  New 
York  reporters  for  nine  specific 
days,  brokefi  down  according  to 
“what  they  did  on  those  days, 
what  they  were  writing  and 
where  they  were.” 

As  a  subscriber  to  the  wire 
services,  the  USIA  has  been 
asked  at  budget  hearings  why 
wire  service  coverage  couldn’t 
be  used  in  place  of  the  free-lance 
network. 

“We  have  found  from  experi¬ 
ence,”  a  USIA  spokesman  re¬ 
plied,  “that  the  wire  services 


writing  for  domestic  clients 
either  ignore  the  angle  we  would 
he  interested  in  or  the  story  is 
written  for  a  domestic  audience 
so  it  is  not  too  useful  for  us. 
Where  we  can  use  the  wire 
services  we  do.” 

At  this  year’s  1962  budget 
hearings.  Subcommittee  Chair¬ 
man  John  J.  Rooney,  (Dem.  New 
York),  got  into  the  record  that 
in  the  fiscal  year  1961,  the 
Associated  Press  had  been  paid 
$50,837,  Reuters  $32,100  and 
UPI  $42,104,  a  total  of  some 
$125,000  for  the  year. 

For  ‘Voice’  Use 

From  Reuters,  the  USIA  said 
the  general  news  service  was 
purchased  essentially  for  use  by 
the  Voice  of  America.  From 
UPI  the  trunk  service  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  $37,377  and  the 
Washington  City  news  service 
for  $4800. 

The  AP  wire  services  are 
bought  only  for  information  and 
may  not  be  used,  the  USIA  said. 
AP  services  are  purchased  for 
information  in  Washington,  in 
the  Near  East  and  South  Asia 
and  in  West  Europe. 

The  subcommittee  learned  that 
the  terms  of  agreement  under 
which  USIS  posts  in  Western 
Europe  subscribe  to  the  AP 
service  preclude  use  by  USIS 
of  AP  news  material.  “The  serv¬ 
ice  is  subscribed  to  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  assure  that  posts’ 
press  output  does  not  duplicate 
material  transmitted  by  the  U.S. 
wire  services.” 

• 

Harrv  Brooks  Electetl 
To  Montana  Shrine 

Glacier  Park,  Mont. 

Montana  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  elected  the  late  Harry  B. 
Brooks  to  the  Montana  News¬ 
paper  Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Brooks,  who  died  of  a 
heart  attack  in  1944,  was  nomin¬ 
ated  by  Dan  Whetstone,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer 
Press. 

A  native  of  Minnesota,  who 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  at  the  age  of  18, 
Mr.  Brooks  began  his  Montana 
newspaper  career  in  1905  as 
manager  of  the  Chinook  Bulle¬ 
tin.  He  purchased  the  Chinook 
Opinion  in  1906  and  published  it 
imtil  1928.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Havre  Daily  News  from  1928  to 
1934  when  he  joined  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune  as  an  editorial 
writer. 

The  hall  of  fame  is  at  the 
Montana  State  University  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  in  Missoula. 

Fred  J.  Martin,  publisher  of 
the  Park  County  News  of 
Livingston,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Montana  State  Press 
Association  for  1961-62. 
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Denson  Is  Trying 
To  ‘Cleanse’  News 


y.>y. 


Newsmen  must  “cleanse — as 
well  as  clarify — the  news,”  John 
Denson,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  said  on  a  tele¬ 
cast  Aug.  26.  He  substituted 
for  Charles  Collingwood  on 
WCBS-TV  Views  the  Press. 

“To  serve  our  readers  we 
must  somehow  cleanse — as  well 
as  clarify — the  news,”  Mr.  Den¬ 
son  said.  “We  must  be  on  guard 
against  the  words  of  statesmen 
who  say  things  they  do  not 
mean.  We  should  be  on  the  alert 
for  politicians  who  often  say  the 
opposite  of  what  they  really  be¬ 
lieve.  We  must  escape  somehow 
from  the  propagandists  and  the 
publicists  who  fill  news  columns 
that  lazy  newsmen  have  been 
handing  over  to  them. 

“We  have  not  done  as  well 
as  we  can  on  any  count  of  hon¬ 
esty.  In  these  slippery,  danger¬ 
ous  times,  we  must  find  more 
solid  footing. 

“Oscar  Wilde  said  it:  ‘In 
America,  the  President  reigns 
for  four  years  but  journalism 
governs  forever  and  ever.'  ” 


Court  June  2  with  those  of  un¬ 
named  newspaper.  In  that  pa¬ 
per,  he  said,  “there  were  so 
many  columns  on  these  decisions 
you  could  drown  in  the  deluge 
of  words,  but  it  is  very  likely 
nobody — not  even  lawyers — 
tried  to  swim  through  them.” 

“But  because  the  decisions 
were  important,  we  did  swim 
through  all  of  the  facts,”  he 
said,  and  this  was  our  front 
page  the  next  morning: 

“‘SUPREME  COURT- 
GOD,  BIRTH  CONTROL,  EVI¬ 
DENCE,  UNION  MONEY  IN 
POLITICS.’  Four  decisions — all 
wrapped  up  in  this  tight  pack¬ 
age.  Or,  if  you  wanted  the  full 
stories  they  could  be  found  on 
the  inside.” 


Innovations  Shown 


News  ‘Leaned  Down’ 


Mr.  Denson,  who  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald  Tribune  last 
March,  was  introduced  as  be¬ 
ing  “responsible  for  some  ex¬ 
citing  innovations  in  New  York 
journalism.” 

Six  front  pages  of  his  news¬ 
paper  were  shown  to  illustrate 
how  Mr.  Denson  and  his  staff 
were  trying  to  clarify  news. 

In  one,  the  Herald  Tribune 
presented  the  story  of  Pope 
John’s  25,000-word  encyclical  as 
part  of  “an  historic  trilogy.” 

“In  compact  form,”  Mr.  Den¬ 
son  explained,  “here  are  Pope 
John’s  wise  words  on  the  duty 
of  prosperous  nations  toward 
needy  and  backward  people; 
then  there  is  the  substance  of 
the  Social  Reconstruction  en¬ 
cyclical  of  Pope  Pius  XI  in  1931, 
who  spoke  of  justice  in  the 
labor-management  relationship 
as  a  means  of  preventing  ‘class 
warfare.’  Finally,  the  resound¬ 
ing  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII 
in  1891  on  conditions  of  the 
working  classes.  Thus  the  pieces 
were  fitted  together.  Thus,  put 
into  focus,  was  the  trend  of 
modem  Papal  statesmanship  on 
social-economic  affairs.  Pope 
John’s  words  were  all  the  more 
important  in  this  context.” 

The  three  digests  were  spread 
across  the  page. 

Mr.  Denson  contrasted  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  handling  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 


Says  World  ISeeds 
Era  of  Boring  News 


%ost  Little  Pup’  Story 
No  Tale  of  Woe  (a-choo!) 


Mr.  Denson  summed  up  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  efforts  toward 
presenting  the  news  “leaned 
down  and  understandable”  as 
follows : 

“I  know  you’ve  noticed  that 
the  lean-legged  young  lady  on 
the  beach  looks  a  lot  better  when 
she  is  dancing  into  the  surf 
than  she  does  w'hen  she  throws 
on  a  bulky  bathrobe  for  a  trip 
to  the  showers. 

“The  news,  leaned  down  and 
understandable,  is  becoming 
more  attractive  to  editors  these 
days.  And,  we  hope,  to  readers 
the  news  in  a  bulky  bathrobe 
of  w'ords  is  becoming  more 
and  more  unattractive  to  busy 
people.” 

Meeting  his  television  assign¬ 
ment  meant  a  24-hour  day  for 
Mr.  Denson.  He  left  his  office 
after  midnight  and  reached 
home  at  1  a.m.  Until  5  a.m. 
he  wrote  the  script.  Without 
sleep,  he  went  to  the  studio,  put 
the  script  on  tape.  Then  it  was 
time  for  the  daily  editorial  con¬ 
ference. 


What  the  world  needs  is  about 
50  years  of  “absolutely  boring 
news,”  said  a  University  of 
Michigan  professor  retiring 
after  20  years  of  radio  com¬ 
mentary  on  news  laden  with 
running  crises. 

Prof.  Preston  W.  Slosson  of 
the  history  department,  whose 
news  commentary  program  over 
University  radio  stetion  WUOM 
began  in  1941,  said  the  past  20 
years  have  been  “good,  too 
good”  for  commentators.  One 
crisis  has  followed  another 
almost  continuously,  he  said. 


Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

As  anybody  in  the  business 
can  tell  you,  newspapers  are 
suckers  for  a  story  involving 
a  heart-broken  little  girl  and 
her  lost  little  pup. 

The  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Daily  Sentinel  and  the  Can¬ 
ton  (Ohio)  Repository 
teamed  up  last  week  on  just 
such  a  story.  They  started  off 
full  of  the  wholesome  spirit 
of  good  deeding  and  ended 
with  tarnished  faith  in  hu¬ 
man  nature. 

It  all  started  when  The 
Sentinel  received  a  letter 
from  Canton  asking  help  in 
finding  a  missing  water 
spaniel  pup.  The  letter  writer 
said  her  family  had  stopped 
briefly  in  Grand  Junction  on 
their  vacation  trip  and  the 
little  dog  had  leaped  unseen 
from  the  car.  They  didn’t 
miss  him  until  they  were 
miles  away  in  high  mountain 
country. 

“Our  little  daughter  is  very 
heart-broken  over  the  loss,” 
the  letter  said.  “Please  help 
us  get  her  puppy  back.” 

Sentinel  Managing  Editor 
Alan  Pritchard  couldn’t  resist 
this  plaintive  appeal.  The 
Sentinel  ran  a  story,  located 
the  pup,  and  then  called  the 
Repository  to  arrange  a 
heart-warming  finale,  com¬ 
plete  with  pictures  of  little 
daughter  welcoming  her  lost 
little  doggie. 

’The  pup  was  crated  up  and 
flown  in  luxurious  style  from 
;  Grand  Junction  to  Canton,  a 
I  distance  of  some  1,600  miles. 
I  He  was  met  at  the  airport 
I  there  by  Reporter  Mary  Pee- 
'  bles  and  Photographer  Ron 
I  Pittman.  They  had  prepared 
a  large  soupbone,  wrapped  in 
red  ribbon,  for  the  reception. 
They  headed  for  the  letter- 
writer’s  house  for  a  surprise 
return  of  the  little  lost  pup. 

It  was  a  surprise  all  right 
—  the  family  wasn’t  home. 


Then  Mar>'  started  sneezing. 
She’s  allergic  to  dogs.  She 
sneezed  for  the  next  six 
hours  as  she  and  Mr.  Pitt¬ 
man  drove  around  trying  to 
locate  the  family. 

They  did  find  the  letter 
writer’s  mother.  Yes,  she  told 
them,  her  daughter  had  lost 
a  dog  somewhere  out  West, 
but  it  wasn’t  a  serious 
matter.  You  see,  she  had 
been  trying  to  give  it  away 
for  two  months  but  nobody 
would  take  it. 

— Give  it  away?  But  wasn’t 
the  little  girl  heart-broken 
over  losing  her  pet? 

Well,  not  really.  The  little 
girl  is  only  two  months  old. 
And  besides,  they  have 
another  dog. 

— Another  dog  ? 

Oh,  yes.  An  Afghan  hound. 
They  brought  them  both  from 
San  Bernardino,  California, 
when  they  came  to  visit. 

— California? 


That’s  right,  that’s  where 
they  live.  They  are  just  visit¬ 
ing  in  Canton.  Imagine, 
bringing  two  dogs  and  the 
baby  all  the  way  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  .  . 


The  Sentinel  and  the  Re- 
positorj’  toted  up  the  bill: 
Five  extended  LD  phone  calls 
between  the  two  cities;  one 
long  NPR  wire;  air  freight 
and  crate  rental  for  one  dog. 
Grand  Junction  to  Canton; 
mileage  to  airports  to  ship 
and  pick  up  dog;  cost  of  one 
soupbone;  and  hourly  rates 
for  reporters,  photographers, 
and  editors  who  got  involved 
in  the  story. 

“Sure  we’d  do  it  again,” 
said  Managing  Editor  Pritch¬ 
ard.  “I  can’t  speak  for  the 
Repository,  but  we’re  suckers 
for  any  story  involving  a 
broken-hearted  little  girl  and 
her  lost  little  pup.  Why  do 
people  keep  saying  you  get 
c}mical  in  this  business?” 


Reporting  Award 

Beverly  Mindrum,  staff  writer 
for  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  has 
received  a  bronze  plaque  and 
$1000  Journalism  Scholarship  as 
the  first  prize  winner  of  the 
Second  Annual  Catherine  L. 
O’Brien  Award  for  achievement 
in  women’s  interest  newspaper 
reporting.  The  award  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  Stanley  Home  Products, 
Inc. 


Aide  Retires 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Ralph  W.  Frankis,  assistant 
publisher,  Berkeley  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  retired  after  21  years 
of  service.  He  was  circulation 
manager  and  then  advertising 
manager  before  his  1948 
appointment  as  assistant  to  the 
publisher.  No  successor  will  be 
named,  George  Dunscomb,  pub¬ 
lisher,  advised. 
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advertising  news 


SECTION 


58  Bowling  Sections; 
60-40  Ad  Ratio 


Many  newspapers  that  have 
never  done  so  before  have  or 
will  be  issuing  bowling  sections 
or  supplements  this  fall  or  in 
the  spring  of  1962. 

Jerry  Donovan,  vicepresident 
of  AMF  Pinspotters,  Inc.,  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  sowed  the  seeds 
for  these  new  publications  with 
Stephen  Davis,  vicepresident  of 
Barkas  &  Shalit,  New  York  PR 
counsel.  They  estimated  this 
week  there  are  now  at  least  58 
such  bowling  sections,  of  which 
all  but  six  are  new.  TTiey  range 
in  size  from  four  standard  to  36 
tabloid  pages.  Most  so  far  seen 
are  60%  ads,  40%  editorial. 

“It  could  not  have  been  done 
without  the  splendid  cooperation 
of  the  newspaper  editors  and 
advertising  directors,”  Mr. 
Donovan  said.  “The  supplements 
are  making  a  terrific  hit  in  the 
industry,  especially  among  pro¬ 
prietors  of  bowling  establish¬ 
ments.  We  expect  to  see  con¬ 
tinuing  growth.” 

Billion  Dollar  Industry 

Mr.  Donovan  decided  early 
last  spring  that  additional  bowl¬ 
ing  supplements  would  be  good 
for  the  billion  dollar  industry. 
The  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
April  4,  and  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  June  4,  co¬ 
operated  by  pioneering  early 
editions. 

AMF  Pinspotters,  Inc.,  divi¬ 
sion  of  American  Machine  & 
Foundry  Co.,  Inc.,  was  already 
behind  a  newspaper  tie-up  on 
“Bowling  Clinics”  involving  40 
cities.  To  a  selected  list  of  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  where  this  pro¬ 
motion  was  not  being  held,  Mr. 
Davis  wrote  a  letter,  enclosing 
a  sample  supplement.  Addressed 
to  the  advertising  director,  the 
letter  stated  (in  part) : 

“AMF  stands  ready  to  offer 
your  newspaper  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising,  editorial  and  mer¬ 
chandising  support  to  initiate  a 
tabloid  supplement  or  section. 
Here’s  how  AMF  will  go  about 
to  insure  the  success  of  this 
effort: 

“*  schedule  substantial  ad¬ 
vertising  space. 

“•  provide  a  complete  edi¬ 
torial  service  to  minimize  staff 
work.  » 

“*  organize  a  campaign  to 
stimulate  proprietor  interest 


and  support  and  merchandise 
supplement  through  local  bowl¬ 
ing  establishments. 

“*  contact  all  potential  na¬ 
tional  advertisers. 

“*  provide  newspaper  with 
complete  list  of  ad  prospects. 

“For  your  area,  we  believe  a 
supplement  published  in  early 
August  or  late  September,  just 
before  the  start  of  the  fall/ 
winter  league  season  would  be 
very  well  received.” 

The  program  cost  an  esti¬ 
mated  $150,000,  according  to 
Mr.  Davis.  Of  this  sum, 
$100,000  went  for  space  in  the 
new  sections,  plac^  through 
Cunningham  &  Walsh.  Tabloids 
got  full  pages;  standard  size, 
1200  lines. 

300  Advertisers 

Mr.  Davis  assembled  a  list  of 
300  potential  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies.  He 
supplied  interested  papers  with 
names  and  addresses  of  some 
2500  bowling  establishments  in 
their  respective  areas.  When 
and  if  the  supplement  was  sold 
and  a  publication  date  deter¬ 
mined,  these  bowling  arenas 
were  supplied,  at  no  cost  to  the 
newspapers,  with  streamers  ad¬ 
vising  when  the  special  publica¬ 
tions  would  appear. 

On  June  5,  when  39  news¬ 
papers  had  notified  him  they 
planned  specials,  Mr.  Davis  sent 
a  letter  to  the  ad  prospects, 
stressing  the  advantages  of 
participating  in  the  sections. 

Exclusive  of  clinic-stimulated 
sections,  those  publications 
stimulated  by  this  effort  began 
appearing  in  August.  The  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Democrat 
came  out  Friday,  Aug.  4,  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Sunday, 
Aug.  27. 

Others  in  August  included 
Chicago  Tribune,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
Long  Beach  Independent  & 
Press-Telegram,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Syracuse  Herald- American, 
Washington  Post,  Dallas  News 
and  Kansas  City  Star,  all  on 
Aug.  27. 

Among  those  coming  up  in 
September  are:  Ganry  Post-Tri¬ 
bune,  Hammond  Times,  San 
Jose  Mecury  News,  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman,  Sunday,  Sept. 
3;  Rockford  Morning  Star  & 


Register  -  Republic,  Sept.  7 ; 
Flint  Journal,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Newark  Star-Ledger 
New  York  Journal- American 
and  the  San  Antonio  Light, 
Sept.  10.  Boston  Globe,  Sept.  17 
and  18;  Pittsburgh  Press,  Sept. 
4;  Jersey  Journal,  Sept.  18. 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
is  already  planning  publication 
in  February.  Mr.  Davis  said 
several  newspapers  had  sug¬ 
gested  advance  planning  for 
next  year. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  working 
with  someone  who  is  so 
thorough  in  their  planning,” 
Warren  S.  Mitchell,  manager, 
general  advertising  of  the  Long 
Beach  Independent  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  wrote  Mr.  Davis. 

Joe  Skingel,  of  the  general 
advertising  department  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  called  the  pro¬ 
motion  “well-coordinated  and 
complete.” 

Roger  Coryell,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Albany  Knickerbocker 
News,  which  ran  its  first  36- 
page  special  bowling  tab  Aug. 
15,  said  it  was  a  success  both 
in  advertising  and  readership. 
It  developed  a  total  of  1627 
inches  of  advertising,  of  which 
over  two  pages  were  national. 
• 

Media  Evaluation 
At  Research  Parley 

The  theme  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation  Oct. 
3  in  New  York  City  will  be 
“Using  Research  In  Advertising 
Decisions.” 

Means  of  evaluating  mass 
media  will  be  presented  by 
Harry  V.  Roberts,  Professor  of 
Statistics,  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  University  of  Chicago; 
George  H.  Brown,  Director, 
Marketing  Research  Office,  Ford 
Motor  Company  and  Jack  B. 
Landis,  Director  of  Develop¬ 
mental  Research,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company. 

Research  developments  in 
evaluating  special  market  media 
will  be  presented  in  the  other 
session  by  Harry  Waddell, 
executive  vicepresident,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.;  Burt  B.  Roens,  industrial 
marketing  manager,  Scott  Paper 
Company;  and  Richard  C. 
Christian,  president,  Marsteller, 
Rickard,  Gebhardt  and  Reed. 

The  Conference  will  be  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore. 

• 

Testing  Cigaret 

P.  Lorillard  Company  is  using 
newspaper  advertising  to  test 
York  Imperial,  a  non-filter 
cigaret.  Full-page  ROP  color 
and  1750  lines  are  being  placed 
by  Lennen  &  Newell  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  and  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
for  13  weeks. 


AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Clan  economic  tides  be  altered 
by  mere  words  of  confidence  as 
expressed  by  the  Advertising 
Council’s  “Confidence  in  a  Grow¬ 
ing  America”  campaign? 

Vincent  P.  Norris,  an  assistant 
professor  on  the  Penn  State 
School  of  Journalism  staff, 
doesn’t  think  so. 

*  *  * 

Writing  in  the  semi-annual 
Penn  State  Journalist,  Prof.  Nor¬ 
ris  puts  it  this  way: 

“This  conception  of  the  use  of 
advertising  to  achieve  desirable 
social  goals  is  to  be  admired.  But 
we  must  not  allow  our  admira¬ 
tion.  or  our  hope  for  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  success,  to  blind  us  to  a 
disturbing  question:  Is  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  for  all  its  good  intentions, 
behaving  in  the  manner  of  King 
Canute,  who  had  remarkably 
little  success  in  using  language 
to  turn  back  the  ocean  tides?” 

Prof.  Norris  cites  various  econ¬ 
omists  on  the  pros  and  cons  of 
advertising’s  capability  as  a 
cyclical  device,  and  notes  that 
the  only  thing  really  known  is 
that  “the  postulate  we  accept 
with  a  certain  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence  cannot  be  said  to  lend 
much  support  to  the  Ad  Cloun- 
cil’s  premise  that  advertisements 
can  change  the  public  mood.” 

»  »  * 

Prof.  Norris  continues:  “The 
believer  in  advertising’s  power 
may  reply  that  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion.  a  little  good  news  (from 
the  Ad  Council)  is  better  than 
none,  and  will  mitigate  the 
effects  of  bad  news.  This  is  a 
rather  mechanistic  view  which 
assumes  that  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  integers  can  be  assigned  to 
stimuli,  which  can  then  be  added 
and  subtracted  to  learn  what  the 
total  effect  will  be.” 

Prof.  Norris  says  he  is  not 
advocating  that  the  Ad  Council 
cease  and  desist.  Rather,  he  is 
trying  to  show  that  a  question¬ 
ing  attitude  about  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Confidence  campaign 
is  a  “more  realistic  one  than  the 
naive,  unquestioning  devotion  to 
the  belief  that  the  campaign  will 
do  wonders  for  the  economy.” 

*  *  * 

We’d  like  to  bet  that  if  World 
War  III  comes,  advertising,  par¬ 
ticularly  through  the  Ad  C^louncil, 
will  play  a  key  role  in  changing 
the  public  mood  to  accept  the 
idea  of  switching  from  peace¬ 
time  living  to  a  wartime  exist¬ 
ence. 

Ad  Council  campaigns  did  it 
in  World  War  II.  They’ll  do  it 
again  in  World  War  III. 
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How  to  Double  Sales 
By  Supermarket  Ads 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


advertising.  advertising  copy.  What  has 

“Stores  are  not  in  the  adver-  ^•ctually  happened  is  that  the 
tising  business,  they  are  in  the  resulting  advertising  has  looked 
food  business,”  he  began.  “Man-  ^ore  like  the  modem  super- 
agers  should  realize  that  the  niarket  stores  that  are  t)eing 
money  allowed  by  manufacturers  built  with  their  pastel  colors  and 
for  promotion  of  products  in  orderly  system  of  shelving, 
their  stores  is  not  a  sales  dis-  “We  get  a  sense  of  desi^  into 
count,  but  an  advertising  allow-  every  ad.  Instead  of  having  all 
ance.  It  should  be  used  the  items  screaming  in  the  same 
intelligently  for  advertising,  and  |ood  voice,  we  build  up  certain 
thus  is  best  handled  by  profes-  items,  let  them  stand  out.  We 
sional  advertising  men.”  endeavor  to  tie  items  together 

As  further  explanation,  Mr.  theme,  such  as  ‘Outdoor 

Wolff  said  80%  of  sales  in  Fiesta.’  We  believe  there  should 
supermarkets  are  through  im-  be  some  descriptive  text  along 
pulse  items.  The  big  job  of  the  with  the  brand  names  and  prices, 
advertising,  therefore,  is  to  get  “We  select  type  to  give^  the 
people  into  the  stores.  impression  of  cleanliness.  We  do 

It  Wolff  regrets  to  note  a  “The  best  way  to  build  traffic  niore  hand-lettering  than  we 

'Lone  trend  toward  use  of  circulars  by  is  to  advertise  a  large  number  used  to  for  the  same  reason.  And 

supermarkets.  He  doesn’t  like  it.  and  a  wide  variety  of  different  use  very  little  boiler  plate  to 
He  understands  it,  and  believes  products  ALL  at  bargain  prices,  increase  the  individuality  of  the 
newspapers  can  and  should  help  The  non-professional  advertiser,  store’s  image. 

I  first  reversing  it.  just  because  he  has  an  adver-  “Women  are  interested  in  a 

uper-  “By  und  large,  circulars  rep-  tising  allowance,  is  inclined  to  wide  variety  of  items  to  shop, 
resent  an  extremely  expensive  use  it  whether  or  not  he  adver-  und  we  find  that  we  can  a 
method  of  advertising,”  he  said,  tises  the  product  is  being  offered  Spod  variety  into  copy  and  still 
^  “Often  distribution  is  unreliable,  at  a  lower  price  than  usual,  un  interesting  and  read- 

corn-  best  method  of  Women  are  wise  and  notice  such  ®ble  design.” 

■etintr  ^®bvery  is  through  bulk  mail,  discrepancies.  Noticing  an  item  One  client  for  ^  whom  tto 
•  1  that  is  not  always  delivered  as  at  the  regular  price  among  patterned  copy  is  being  prepared 

he  ^  required.  That  is  one  others  in  the  same  ad,  she  is  is  Daitch  Shopwell.  Harry  Taxin, 

'shad  why  I  strongly  recom-  inclined  to  lose  faith  in  the  other  yicepresident  of  the  firm,  said 

idver-  newspapers  over  circulars  legitimate  bargain  offerings.”  ^achieving  “promising 

s  his  ■  ■  ■  ^^P^^'^ubility.  Preparation  of  newspaper  results.” 

“One  reason  for  the  increased  copy  is  of  utmost  importance,  Wolff  said  he  would  like 

use  of  circulars  is  because  news-  according  to  Mr.  Wolff.  to  f?®t  away  from  Thursday 

Pai^r  papers  often  do  not  perform  all  “In  addition  to  getting  as  advertising  for  Friday  and 
d.  So  ^;jjg  functions  necessary  to  keep  many  items  as  is  legibly  possible  Saturday  shopping, 
tores  the  food  store  advertisers  satis-  into  a  full  page  ad  (we  get  “It  works  a  burden  on  all  food 

acts  fied.”  anywhere  from  50  to  90,  and  stores,”  he  said.  “Over  80%  of 

ultant  Mr.  Wolff  said  he  hesitated  to  have  found  when  you  use  below  all  sales  are  now  made  Thurs- 

y  be  negative  in  regard  to  news-  50  you  cut  down  substantially  days,  Fridays  and  Saturdays.  It 
t  half  papers.  the  total  amount  of  business  o^en  seems  as  if  stores  mi^t 

.paper  “We  feel  that  newspaper  done)  we  have  changed  our  as  well  close  up  on  Mondays, 

5  into  advertising  is  a  must  for  food  design  technique  and  we  believe  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays.  We 
s  into  stores,”  he  said.  “Women  defin-  it  is  proving  effective.  have  tried  to  advertise  Sundays 

itely  shop  the  newspapers,  and  “Most  ads  in  the  food  business  stimulate  Monday  sales,  but 
such  the  supermarkets  cannot  afford  are  prepared  by  men;  most  of  without  success.  What  we  are 
Feway,  to  be  out  of  them.  the  buying,  however,  is  done  by  battling,  of  course,  is  the  fact 

•aitch-  “But  sometimes  service  to  food  women.  The  man-made  ads  tend  (Continued  on  page  20) 
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Lester  "L"  Wolff 


Shopwell  and  Pioneer.  The 
advertising  they  place  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area 
amounts  to  about  $10,000,000  a 
year.  About  45  papers  are  on  the 
list. 
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Represented  by  Sawyer  Pergpison  Walker 
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General  Mills 
Insures  Image 
Of  Betty  Crocker 


Golden  Dozen 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


this  situation  corrected.  When  New  York  University,  he  worked  Reporting  sales  of  $675,000,- 
one  of  the  good  Schlitz  point-of-  for  the  Long  Island  Press  as  a  000  as  “reflecting  our  good 
sale  displays  has  been  put  up,  merchandising  man.  By  the  time  standing  with  the  consuming 
we  have  found  that  volume  has  he  was  graduated  in  1939,  he  public,”  C.  H.  Bell,  president  of 
increased  as  high  as  600%.  was  put  in  charge  of  the  news-  General  Mills,  Inc.,  told  share- 
“As  another  example,  we  know  paper’s  cooking  school.  Later  he  owners  at  the  annual  meeting 
that  in  baked  goods  you  can  out-  l)ecame  an  ad  salesman  for  that  ‘  a^  major  factor  in  keeping 
sell  a  competitor  two  to  one  by  Newhouse  newspapers.  this  highly  valued  consumer 

having  your  brand  displayed  at  He  transferred  in  1944  to  the  franchise  vital  and  dynamic  is 

eye-level  on  the  first  shelf  por-  Bronx  Home  News  as  promotion  adv'ertising. 

tion  reached  by  a  woman  in  that  manager  and  a  year  later  he  During  the  past  fiscal  year 

particular  department.”  went  to  the  Winer  agency.  After  General  Mills  spent  $33,300,000 

six  months  he  left  to  form  his  us  compared  with  $31,900,000 
Circus  Promotions  own  firm.  His  first  two  clients  the  previous  year,  he  said. 

Finally,  circus-like  promotions  Diaper  Du,  a  diaper  deter-  “In  setting  aside  these  large 

are  necessary  for  that  objective  ff^ut,  and  the  ^lanhattan  ICreole  amounts  for  advertising,  we 
of  doubling  supermarket  sales.  Go.,  all-white  shoe  polish.  have,  over  the  years,  followed 

Co-Ordinated  has  17  Army  sur-  For  Diaper  Du,  he  built  an  three  principles  originally  put 
ulus  searchlicrhts  to  suuulv  stores  advertising  budget  of  $8.o0  to  into  words  by  the  late  Sam  Gale, 
CsSl  openings  a^^^^  over  $100,000  in  two  years.  The  for  many  years  company  db 

sales.  Mr.  Wolff  also  purchased  arrangement  he  had  with  this  rector  of  advertising,”  the  re- 
500  meteorological  balloons,  ‘'1‘^ut  was  that  10%  of  all  sales  port  continued.  “He  said  (a)  our 
each  measuring  about  six  feet  advertising,  advertising  shall  be  truthful,  in- 

in  diameter  when  inflated,  for  “The  system  really  paid  off  formative  and  educational,  (b) 
use  outside  stores  for  point-of-  time,”  Mr.  Wolff  recalled,  our  advertising  shall  render  the 

sale  promotions  “The  owner,  however,  died,  and  maximum  of  helpful  service, 

Mr.  Wolff  gave  an  early  indi-  firm  Anally  went  out  of  and  (c)  our  advertising  shall 

cation  of  this  P.  T.  Barnum  .  ,  ,  „  , 

side  of  his  personality.  His  Co-Ordinated  Marketing  pand  markets  rather  than 
father,  Sam  Wolff,  nL  an  Agency,  Inc.,  now  has  space  at  merely  take  business.” 

575  Lexington  Avenue.  Capital- 
izing  fees,  the  annual  billing 
amounts  to  $8,000,000  from 

■  _ _ _  many  clients  in  addition  to  food 

and  retail. 

^  II  l^^l  Mr.  Wolff  is  a  director  of 

Associated  Food  Stores,  the 
_  _  _  j  executive  director  of  the  New 

>7  7  York  Conference  of  Retail 

w  1 1 1 1  P*  ff  stores,  with  5,000  members,  and 

w  III  I ■  producer  of  a  television  show, 

“Between  the  Lines,”  which 
aims  to  give  both  sides  of 
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. . .  r^achei'the  M  executives 

who  are  responsible  for  branch  plants  everywhere, 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

. . .  and  big,  new  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


San  Diego  County,  California,  ranks  4th  in  Restaurant  Sales  on  the  West  Coast,  22nd  in  the 
nation.*  Whet  the  market’s  appetite  through  the  advertising  columns  of  The  San  Diego  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune.  Coverage  is  solid  (228,437  ABC  9/30/60)  and  family  readership  is  high 
(83%  for  evening-and-Sunday  combination,  according  to  Facts  Consolidated). 

*  1961  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
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Evening  Tribune 


COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS:  15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers 
covering  San  Diego,  California  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  — 
Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Northern  Illinois.  Served  by  the 
Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The  Copley  News  Service. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  & 
ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


‘The  Ring  of  Truth 


AD  AGENCIES: 


Reeves  Book  Brings 
Bates  Second  Client 


“Reality  in  Advertising”  has 
produced  another  reality  in  a 
second  client  for  Ted  Bates  & 
Co. 

Rosser  Reeves,  author  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the 
agency,  said  Mobil  Oil  Co.  was 
the  first  account  to  come  into 
the  agency  through  advance 
reading  of  the  book  published 
by  Alfred  Knopf  (E&P,  March 
18,  page  17)  but  he  could  not 
disclose  the  second  client  yet. 

The  new  client’s  advertising 
manager  telephoned  Mr.  Reeves. 
He  said  he  had  read  the  book 
and  wanted  to  talk  business. 
There  had  been  no  previous 
solicitation  by  the  agency,  Mr. 
Reeves  said. 

“We  have  been  offered  about 
$30,000,000  in  billing  as  a  direct 


result  of  the  book,”  Mr.  Reeves 
said. 

Including  Mobil’s  $4,000,000 
starting  next  month.  Bates  this 
year  will  bill  in  approximately 
$150,000,000  domestically,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Reeves.  The  pub¬ 
lished  figure  for  last  year  of 
$119,000,000  was  actually  $131,- 
000,000.  Bates  also  operates  in 
London,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

Many  clients  are  interested 
in  doing  business  abroad  be¬ 
cause  of  the  European  common 
market,  Mr.  Reeves  said. 

Mr.  Reeves  said,  “No,”  when 
asked  if  he  intended  to  write 
another  book.  He  asserted  he 
was  too  busy  creating  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns. 

“The  main  function  of  all  our 
top  executives  will  always  be 


^y^nnouncemeni 

Ogden  Newspaper  Group  Buys 
Jamestown  Post- Journal 

.  Editor  &  Publisher  Aug.  12,  1961 


Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  Ogden  Newspaper  Group 
of  West  Virginia  has  acquired 
the  Jamestown  Post-Journal, 
evening  daily  of  27,000  circula¬ 
tion,  but  the  management  will 
continue  in  charge. 

Jamestown  Newspaper  Cor¬ 
poration  sold  the  paper  to  News 
Publishing  Co.  of  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.  in  a  transaction  which  was 
negotiated  by  Vincent  J.  Manno, 
New  York  media  broker. 

New  owners  of  the  Post- 
Journal  said  J.  Robert  Nelson 
will  continue  as  general  man¬ 
ager  and  John  A.  Hall  as  editor. 


The  News  Publishing  Co.  has 
a  group  of  newspapers  in  West 
Virginia,  the  principal  ones  be¬ 
ing  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer 
and  News-Register.  Mrs.  George 
K.  Nutting  is  president  of  the 
company. 

Here  from  Wheeling  to  close 
the  sale  were  Austin  V.  Wood, 
executive  vicepresident,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager;  G. 
Ogden  Nutting,  vicepresident, 
and  John  R.  Williams,  vice- 
president  and  secretary. 


T ransaction  Negotiated  by 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


Brokers 


Consultants 


50  East  58th  Street 


New  York  22.  N.  Y. 


the  creation  of  advertising,”  he  “We  have  also  been  astonish- 
added.  “My  title  of  chairman  is  ed  at  the  frequently  published 
a  misnomer.  I  am  first  and  last  comment  that  the  book  fa\or8 
a  copy  writer.  Since  we  believe  only  one  type  of  advertising — 
so  strongly  in  the  importance  of  a  hard  hitting  promotion  for 
creating  advertising,  it  would  be  which  the  agency  is  responsible 
foolish  if  this  were  not  also  for  a  drug  concern  is  cited  as 
true  of  all  of  us  from  Ted  an  example.  We  discuss  many 
Bates  (Theodore  L.  Bates,  types  of  advertising  in  the  Ixiok. 
Honorary  Chairman  of  the  We  delineate  the  basic  and  ob- 
Board),  William  H.  Kearns  and  vious  Maws’  which  apply  to  all 
John  M.  Lyden,  both  vicechair-  kinds  of  advertising,  regard- 
men,  Rudolph  Montgelas,  presi-  less  of  the  style  in  which  the 
dent,  right  down  the  ranks.”  copy  is  written. 

“A  great  many  people  insist  “Several  critics  reviewing  the 
upon  taking  parts  of  the  book  book,  however,  including  the 
out  of  context,”  he  said.  “For  New  York  Times,  gave  the  im- 
instance,  Esquire  used  a  chapter  pression  that  we  advocate  that 
which  it  headed:  ‘Originality:  all  advertising  be  written  the 
The  Most  Dangerous  Word  In  same  way.  This  is  an  erroneous 
Advertising.’  Many  people  have  conclusion  as  a  careful  reading 
construed  this  an  open  plea  for  of  the  text  would  plainly 
unoriginality.  What  we  were  demonstrate.” 
opposing  was  simply  originality  “Reality  In  Advertising”  has 
for  the  sake  of  originality,  sold  over  35,000  copies,  accord- 
originality  just  to  please  other  ing  to  Knopf.  Twenty  colleges 
advertising  writers,  not  to  com-  have  adopted  it  as  a  text  book, 
municate  ideas  and  promote  An  edition  will  be  published  in 
goods  to  the  public.  As  a  matter  England  this  fall, 
of  fact  the  book  makes  a  strong  • 

plea  for  originality — a  work-  „  i  m  t* 

able  advertising  originality.  Keacll,  lTlci.linton  lops 

$25  Million  Billings 

Annual  gross  billings  for 
Reach,  McClinton  &  Co.,  Inc., 
have  exceeded  the  $25,000,000 
mark. 

This  was  announced  by  board 
chairman  Chas.  Dallas  Reach 
at  the  agency’s  annual  meeting 
tlVS  of  stockholders  last  week. 

»  The  billings  figure  for  the 

agency’s  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  is  $25,040,399.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  billings  of  $22,358,300 
for  the  previous  year. 

Forty  of  the  agency’s  55 
_  stockholders  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Harold  L.  McClinton,  presi¬ 
dent,  reported: 

1.  An  increase  in  the  value  of 
>.  has  R/M’s  common  stock  from  $41.33 

West  per  share  in  1960  to  $47.68  for 

Js  be-  the  current  year. 

'encer  2.  The  largest  slice  of  money 

eorge  '  — $105,000 — ever  paid  into  the 

►f  the  agency  employee  profit-sharing 

account.  Last  year,  the  profit- 
close  sharing  amounted  to  $73,000. 

Wood,  3.  An  agency  capital  worth  of 

pub-  ,  over  one  million  dollars. 

'*■5  New  to  the  directors’  board 

are  Herman  Rancher,  copy  direc- 
tor;  Marce  Mayhew,  director  of 
the  agency’s  art  department  and 
Paul  Keller,  research  director. 

• 

Skyscraper  Section 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
used  a  24-page  tabloid  color 
section  Aug.  26  to  describe 
Canada’s  tallest  building,  the 
new  43-story  building  soon  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Canadian 
njinc  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada.  Ad- 

>raao  5-0405  vertising  was  primarily  that  of 

contractors  and  suppliers  of 
■  ■  -  .  —  material  for  the  building. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 
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BufiPalo’s  BIG  Newspaper  day 


Here’s  an  idea  that  changed  the  newspaper  reading  habits  in  Buffalo . . .  the  big 
Week-End  Edition  of  the  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS.  It  is  delivered  Saturday 
afternoon  to  more  Buffalo  homes  than  any  other  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper. 

This  complete  News  and  Entertainment  Reading  Medium  with  its  color  comics, 
THIS  WEEK  magazine,  TV  Topics,  special  feature  sections  of  outstanding 
regional  interest,  financial  and  news  summaries,  reaches  88^0  of  city  and  suburban 
families,  a  far  greater  coverage  than  any  other  medium. 

Delivery  before  dinner  on  Saturday  provides  many  more  hours  of  reading  time. 
Advertising  response  can  be  immediate  because  stores  selling  your  products  are  open 
for  business.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  superior  coverage  and  readership 
of  the  week-end  edition  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  Advertising  rates  are 
the  same  as  on  any  other  day. 


BUFFALO  Evening  news 


KELLY- SMITH  CO. —  National  Representatives 
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Phone  Directories 
To  Pay  Agency  15% 

Building  a  network  of  classified 
telephone  directories  to  provide  a 
national  advertising  medium,  the 
American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  has  notified 
agencies  that  it  will  pay  the 
standard  15%  commission  on 
space  billingfs. 

Revenues  of  the  various  “red 
books”  and  “yellow  pages”  sec¬ 
tions  around  the  country  have 
grown  from  $140  million  to  $400 
million  in  the  last  10  years. 
There  are  3,000  such  directories 
published  by  AT&T  subsidiaries 
and  1,000  published  by  independ¬ 
ent  telephone  companies. 

Chicago’s  classified  directory 
has  2,336  pages,  Manhattan’s 
had  1,956  pages  and  a  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  a  million  copies. 
In  the  Manhattan  directory  a 
bold-type  listing  costs  $4.50  a 
month,  or  $204  a  month  for  a 
quarter-page  display  ad.  Con¬ 
tracts  usually  are  for  a  year’s 
duration. 

• 

In  Publicity  Spot 

Ellen  Shaw  Tufts,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  Victor  Riesel, 
labor  columnist,  will  join  the 
publicity  department  of  Ted 
Bates  &  Co.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  Sept.  1. 


Ads  via  MaU  Gan  Take  Big  Budget  Slice 


Washington 

Expenditures  of  advertisers 
for  bulk  third-class  mail  vary 
widely  according  to  the  kind  of 
business  or  activity  in  which  the 
advertiser  is  engaged.  In  some 
industrial  categories,  less  than 
2  percent  of  advertising  costs 
are  attributable  to  bulk  third- 
class  mail;  in  others,  expendi¬ 
tures  for  this  form  of 
advertising  are  the  major  item 
in  the  advertising  budget. 

These  conclusions  are  based 
on  a  special  survey  of  mailers 
conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  covering  the  first  6 
months  of  1959.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  firms  and  organi¬ 
zations  covered  by  the  survey 
reported  their  total  outlays  for 
advertising  and  expenditures  for 
bulk  third-class  mail.  When  this 
large  cross-section  of  adver¬ 
tisers  was  classified  by  industry 
groups,  wide  differences  in  em¬ 
phasis  on  mail  advertising  from 
one  kind  of  business  to  another 
were  disclosed. 

Principal  Users 

Two-thirds  of  the  industry 
groups  listed  spent  as  much  or 
more  of  their  advertising  bud¬ 
gets  for  bulk  third-class  mail  as 


THIS  IS  WORCESTER.... 

ihe  2nd  largeoi  market  in  MaQSachuQettQ 
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1.  Providence  Journal 

2.  Buffalo  Courier  Express 

3.  Los  Angeles  Times 

4.  Hartford  Courant 

5.  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

7.  Baltimore  Sun 

8.  Milwaukee  Journal 

9.  New  Haven  Register 
ID.  San  Diego  Union 

11.  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 


Lines 

1,265,841 

909,287 

757.307 

666,403 

615,455 

571.470 

539,853 

537,693 

532,604 

487,425 

478,202 


‘Source;  Media  Records  Inc., 1960  tSource;  Sales  Manaaement,  1960 


The  Moloney,  ■ 
Regan  &  | 

Schmitt 
representative 
‘•knov»s  Worcester 


Worcester  stands  for  big  business,  yours  included. 

Circulation;  Daily  151,465  — Sunday  102,352 
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the  average  shown  for  all  firms  distributors,  and  exhibitors, 
and  organizations  reporting  spent  39.3  percent  of  the  adver- 
these  expenditures  —  13.8  per-  tising  budget  in  bulk  third-class 
cent.  mail.  The  other  amusement  in- 

Far  ahead  of  this  figure,  and  dustry  group  which  includes 
leading  the  list  with  74.8  dance  studios,  theatrical  pro¬ 
percent  of  total  advertising  ducers,  orchestras,  and  a  wide 
expenditures  going  into  bulk  range  of  spectator  and  other 
third-class  mail,  were  the  group  sports  services,  had  only  22  per- 
of  industries  supplying  services  cent  of  its  advertising  costs  in 
directly  related  to  mail  adver-  bulk  third-class  mail, 
tising — mailing-list,  duplicating,  • 

addressing,  and  similar  services.  ^Private  Power’  Ads 
Religious  organizations,  in  ^  .  iv  T  TV 

second  place  with  70.7  percent,  iw.J.  rapers 

were  the  only  other  group  to  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

place  in  the  top  percentage  The  Atlantic  City  Electric 
bracket.  Company  has  scheduled  a  series 

In  the  next  lower  range,  of  advertisements  in  50  South- 
groups  showing  more  than  50  em  New  Jersey  newspapers  to 
percent  of  their  total  advertising  combat  what  it  terms  “public 
outlays  used  for  bulk  third-class  power  encroachment.” 
nrail,  were  political  organiza-  Yhe  theme  for  this  series  is 
tions,  liquor  stores,  and  certain  “Electric  Power  should  produce 
educational  services,  a  diversity  dollars — not  consume  them.” 

of  activities  that  points  up  the  series  will  run  on  alternate 
many  different  kinds  of  enter-  ^’■eeks  through  November, 
prises  that  use  direct-mail  appeared  in  all 

a  ve  ising.  weeklies  the  week  of  Aug.  27, 

business  Labor  Day.  It 

ranked  No.  11  among  the  users 

an  American  worker 
of  third-class  mail  with  a  38.4  Khrushchev  I’ll 

percentage  of  total  advertising 
costs.  Newspapers,  with  26.5% 

came  onto  the  list  in  the  No  20  American  work- 

spot,  after  family  clothing  intention  of  relin- 

stores,  womens  ready-to-wear  j^hing  his  freedom  for  him- 
stores  and  automotive  equipment  grandchildren,  then 

pointed  out  the  dangers  of  his 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade  losing  this  freedom  “by  de¬ 
fault.”  The  dangers,  said  the  ad, 
Expenditures  for  mail  adver-  came  from  “the  internal  chal- 
tising  by  wholesalers  and  re-  ignge”  of  those  who  advocate 
tailers  varied  considerably.  The  “spending  additional  billions  to 
product  sold  apparently  had  push  the  government  further 
little  to  do  with  the  percentage  and  further  into  wasteful  and 
of  the  advertising  budget  used  unnecessary  competition  with  its 
for  bulk  third-class  mail.  own  citizens.” 

Retail  automotive  dealers,  for  • 

example,  were  below  the  aver-  j,  young  Opens 

age  for  all  industries  in  expen-  *  ^  * 

ditures  for  mail  advertising.  Ad  and  PK  Agency 
using  only  8.5  percent  of  their  Anaheim,  Calif, 

advertising  dollars  for  this  pur-  Ralph  L.  Young,  former  ac- 
pose.  Automotive  wholesalers,  count  executive  with  Compton 
however,  devoted  36.7  percent  of  Advertising,  Los  Angeles,  and 
their  total  advertising  expendi-  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
tures  to  bulk  third-class  mail.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  founded  the 
In  the  wholesale  division.  Young  Company,  an  advertising 
wholesalers  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  public  relations  agency 
and  allied  products  had  the  here. 

highest  percentage  expenditure  ^  master’s  degree  in 

for  mail  advertising,  39.6  Retail  advertising  from  the  Uni¬ 
drug  stores  spent  only  16  5  per-  Pittsburgh  and  has 

cent  of  their  advertising  dollars  ^^^^^ed  as  editor  and  reporter 
for  bulk  third-class  mail.  daily  and  weekly  South- 

Percentage  of  advertising  ^^n  California  newspapers, 
penditures  devoted  to  bulk  third-  , 

class  mail  in  the  retail  division  »  r"  l 

ranged  from  53.8  for  liquor  Super  Lk>lor 
stores  to  4.8  for  department  Peru,  Ind. 

stores.  The  Peru  Daily  Tribune  pub- 

Among  the  service  division  lished  a  12-page  supplement  for 
gproups  are  two  whose  business  the  opening  of  Hank’s  Super- 
is  amusement  or  recreation,  market.  Special  equipment  was 
Motion  pictures,  an  industry  used  to  run  spot  color  in  a 
group  which  includes  producers,  double  truck  ad. 
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NOTHING  SELLS  AUTOMOBILES 

I  |V|?  TIJ  A 17171  1  Everywhere’s  a  long  way  from 
IjillLi  llYxkTljij*  anywhere  in  Texas.  And  Texans 
are  always  on  the  road.  They  travel  far  and  fast  to  get 
where  they’re  going.  Cars  age  quickly  in  Texas.  It’s  a 
favorable  climate  for  car-selling. 

And  The  Dallas  News— its  larger  circulation  more 
concentrated  in  the  income  and  occupation  groups  that  do 
the  most  car  buying  — is  climate-right  to  sell  cars! 


NOTHING  SELLS  BIG  D 
UKE  THE  NEWS! 

The  climate’s  the  thing! 

Robust,  active,  commanding— The  News’  strong 
selling-c//mafe  beefs  up  any  sales  story.  Like 
the  advice  of  a  trusted  friend  it  quickens  the 
acceptance  of  advertising.  Infers  immediacy. 
Demands  action. 

More  to  add  conviction  to  their  ads— than 
for  The  News’  larger  circulation— Big  D’s  highly 
competitive,  big-volume  dealers  choose  the  more 
favorable  selling  climate  of  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  for  the  majority  of  their  advertising. 

Shouldn’t  you? 

|Horiu)(0 

CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC.,  National  Representative 
THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Travel  Representative 
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‘Nalley  Red’ 
Identifies 
New  Lines 

San  Francisco 

A  “Nalley  red”  advertising 
spread  in  newspapers  of  the 
West  is  being  readied  to  publi¬ 
cize  the  wide  scope  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  now  being  produced  by 
Nalley’s,  Inc.,  of  Tacoma  Wash. 

The  first  release  is  scheduled 
for  Sept.  11  from  local  offices  of 
Compton  Advertising  Inc.,  which 
was  named  to  handle  the  ac¬ 
count  last  July  1. 

The  distinctive  red  coloring 
appearing  on  the  Nalley  label 
will  be  used  in  releases  in  news¬ 
papers  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Utah  and 
Northern  California. 

Two  newspaper  campaigns 
will  use  high  impact,  large 
space  color  copy,  Sanford  Pa- 
ganucci,  account  executive  at 
Compton’s,  said. 

Full  Color  Included 

One  campaign  will  be  in  full 
color  and  the  other  in  black, 
white  and  the  “Nalley  red” 
which  duplicates  the  color  in 
the  Nalley  label. 

The  advertising  will  provide 


an  umbrella-type  program 
bringing  all  of  Nalley’s  products 
under  one  identification  through 
the  use  of  color. 

It  also  will  feature  specific 
leading  products  of  the  ex¬ 
panded  brand,  Mr.  Paganucci 
explained. 

The  Tacoma-based  company 
for  which  Robert  T.  Ross  is  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  now  has  200 
products  under  its  brand.  This 
output  follows  an  acquisition 
period  in  which  Nalley’s  has  ex¬ 
panded  by  purchases  of  food 
product  companies  throughout 
the  west.  As  a  result  annual 
sales  of  approximately  $25,555,- 
000  have  been  boost^  to  $45,- 
000,000  in  the  past  six  months, 
it  was  stated. 

New  members  of  the  Nalley 
group  include  IXL  Foods  of 
San  Leandro,  Calif.,  featuring 
Spanish  and  Italian-type  foods; 
XLNT  Foods  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
delicatessen  and  frozen  foods 
producer;  Venus  Foods,  Los 
Angeles,  cookies. 

Also  among  the  additions  are 
two  potato  processors  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  These  are  F&L  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts  of  Colorado  Springs  and 
Colorado  Potato  Flake  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Denver.  The  Colo¬ 
rado  output  includes  potato 
chips  and  tinned  shoestring  po¬ 
tatoes. 

The  newspaper  advertising 
was  developed  by  the  Compton 
team  composed  of  John  Butler, 


Just  two  tools..  .are  all  you  need  to  make  operational 
adjuatmenta  on  the  Hoe  Colormatic*.  Two  toola  to  silence 
the  unit,  or  silence  individual  printing  couples,  or  change 
direction  of  cylinder  rotation,  or  adjust  variable  stroke  of  ink 
drums,  or  set  printing  impression.  This  planned  simplicity  is 
just  one  of  many  great  Colormatic  features. 

Trademark 

NSW  VOAM  •4.N.V.  ■  ■ 


creative  director;  Bill  Hawksley, 
artist,  and  Harold  Grainger,  ac¬ 
count  supervisor. 

The  decision  in  favor  of  the 
distinctive  brand  color  came 
after  consideration  of  the  use  of 
fiuorescent  ink,  it  was  learned. 

• 

Honeywell  Uses  Papers 
To  Test  Air  Qeaner 

Local  advertising  in  five 
markets  is  being  used  by  Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell  to  test  its 
electronic  air  cleaner  for  homes. 

Newspapers  are  on  the  list  in 
three  of  the  five  cities — Phila¬ 
delphia,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis. 
Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  is  the  agency. 

A  front-page  format  with 
banner  headline  will  be  used  in 
a  full  page  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin.  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  and  Times  Star  will 
carry  a  series  of  six  split-run 
ads.  In  Indianapolis  the  test  is 
being  conducted  in  two  suburban 
papers,  the  North  Side  Topics 
and  Northwest  Press. 

• 

Ogden  Group  Appoints 
Wartl-Griffith  Co. 

Ward-Griffith  Co.  is  taking 
over  representation  of  the  Og¬ 
den  Newspapers  from  Johnson- 
Kent-Gavin  &  Binding.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  was  concluded  this 
week  by  Austin  V.  Wood,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manger  of  the  O^en 
group,  and  Jack  Kent,  president 
of  Ward-Griffith. 

Mr.  Kent  said  his  firm  will 
open  a  Pittsburgh  office.  W-G 
is  representing  all  the  Ogden 
papers  in  West  Virginia  but  not 
the  recently  purchased  James¬ 
town  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal. 

That  paper  has  no  national  rep¬ 
resentative. 

• 

Resigns  Account 
As  Unrewarding 

J.  M.  Mathes  Incorporated  has 
resigned  the  Burlington  Indus¬ 
tries  account.  Behind  the 
decision,  Mathes  said,  was  Bur¬ 
lington’s  decision  to  suspend 
corporate  activity  and  to  limit 
the  activities  of  its  divisions.  As 
a  result,  according  to  the  agency, 
the  account  became  unreward¬ 
ing,  and  Mathes  was  prevented 
from  being  considered  by  other 
textile  companies. 

• 

Account  in  London 

Grant  Advertising,  Inc.  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the 
advertising  for  Edmunds  Walker 
&  Company,  Ltd.,  one  of  the 
largest  distributors  of  automo¬ 
bile  accessories  in  Great  Britain. 
The  account  will  be  handled 
through  Grant’s  London  office. 
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Branch  Store 
Switching  of 
Ads  Is  Noted 


With  one  exception,  letail 
.stores  make  major  expenditures 
for  newspaper  space  in  Sunday 
editions,  according  to  the  1961 
edition  of  “Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Re¬ 
sults,”  published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“In  general  this  averages 
from  25  to  36%  of  the  week’s 
total  linage,”  the  book  states, 
“However,  among  stores  ad¬ 
hering  to  a  Thursday  night 
opening  practice  Sunday  ads  ac¬ 
counted  for  only  14.4%  of  the 
week’s  linage  during  the  Spring 
of  1960.  The  next  most  impor¬ 
tant  day  for  newspaper  ads  is 
Thursday  with  17.7%  of  the 
week’s  total  and  Friday  with 
14.5%.” 

The  book  notes  a  shift  in  ad¬ 
vertising  practice  for  branch 
stores  last  year.  Ads  for  Satur¬ 
day  and  Monday  selling  were 
cut  back  drastically  in  the  Fall, 
while  outlays  for  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  were  increased. 
There  was  no  significant  shift 
in  daily  branch  stores’  sales 
patterns  to  account  for  this 
change. 

The  most  popular  night  sched¬ 
ule  calls  for  stores  to  be  open 
both  Monday  and  Thursday 
nights.  Next  in  importance  are 
the  stores  that  keep  open  Fri¬ 
day  nights. 


Much  Color  Usetl 
For  Shopping  Center 

Phoenix 

The  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  published  a  40- 
page  special  section,  most  of  it 
in  ROP  color,  in  support  of  the 
opening  of  a  new  Phoenix  Shop¬ 
ping  Center, 

The  Gazette  published  a  104- 
page  newspaper  on  Wednesday, 
August  23,  and  the  Republic 
countered  on  Thursday  morning 
with  a  108-page  edition. 

Hertz  Account  Exec 

Russell  R.  Anspach  has  been 
appointed  account  executive  on 
The  Hertz  Corporation  account 
at  Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel, 
Inc.  For  the  past  three  years 
Mr.  Anspach  has  been  an 
account  executive  with  McCann- 
Erickson,  and  previous  to  that 
he  was  with  the  Atlas  Supply 
Company,  distributors  of  auto¬ 
motive  accessories  through 
Standard  Oil  outlets. 
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Yes  . . .  HERALDLAND!  $150  million  1,724,000  people  . . .  $3,307  million 

furniture -household  sales.  14%  more  effective  buying  power . . .  $2,652 

than  the  total  sales  in  the  Metropolitan  million  retail  sales,  a  market  greater 
Counties  of  Atlanta,  Louisville  and  than  any  of  26  entire  states. 
Birmingham  combined. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Papers  Vary  In  Use 
Of  Heads  and  Leads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


How  “solid”  should  a  classi¬ 
fied  pajfe  be?  “Keep  it  tight”  is 
the  traditional  front  office  edict. 
Naturally,  the  tighter  the  page 
the  more  revenue  it  produces  — 
but  how  tight  should  it  be? 

With  better  than  90%  of  the 
newspapers  publishing  classified 
on  9-column  pages  and  with 
tabloids  generally  using  6  col¬ 
umns,  there  is  a  built-in  cushion 
for  headings  and  cut-off  rules: 
300  lines  per  page  for  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  200  for  the  tabs.  With¬ 
out  conspicuous  heads  and  a 
clear  demarcation  between  ads 
newspapers  would  be  derelict  in 
the  ser\'ice  to  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  alike.  The  whole  con¬ 
cept  of  “classified”  is  to  arrange 
the  ads  in  an  orderly,  easy  to 
find  manner. 

In  a  survey  this  writer  found 
a  wide  variation  in  the  amount 
of  space  used  for  so  called 
“heads  and  leads.”  The  Chicago 


Tribune  came  up  with  only 
2.67%  of  classified  space  used 
for  classification  headings  and 
cut  off  rules.  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  uses  about  16%  of  its 
classified  space  for  this  purpose. 
W.  H.  Pickett  says,  “We  think 
this  is  needed  to  make  the  ads 
easy  to  find.”  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  quarrel  with  him  in  view 
of  the  phenomenal  growth  the 
Chronicle  has  achieved  in  clas¬ 
sified  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  Miami  Herald  uses  18%. 

Some  newspapers  show  a  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  space  devoted  to 
heads  and  leads  on  their  big 
days  —  Sundays  or  Saturdays 
as  the  case  may  be.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Chicago  Tribune  uses 
more  promotional  matter  on  the 
classified  pages  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  thus  pushing  their 
percentage  up  from  2.67%  to 
4%  on  these  days.  The  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  with  less  than 


PAPER-HANDLING 
SYSTEM 
'  FOR 

THE  51  NEWS 

MANHATTAN 


3%  daily  moves  to  3%%  on  ¥7’ 

Fridays  —  the  big  auto  day.  HjCUlOr  X  IcUlS 
The  Los  Angeles  Times'  white 

Sunday.  drops  off  on  J,g0[|OQj 

For  purposes  of  comparison 

—  here  are  the  percentages  re-  \^llC¥¥¥Glil'17¥Q 

ported  by  other  newspapers :  X¥¥  X  UclLrSLd  ▼  Id 

Philadelphia  Bulletin,  10%. 

Boston  Herald  Traveller,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

14%.  What  makes  American  jour- 

Boston  Globe,  7%.  nalism  schools  tick?  Finding  out 

Los  Angeles  Times,  6%%  to  some  answers  was  the  assign- 
8%  Sunday,  11%  to  13%  daily,  ment  handed  to  Ivan  Sinkovec 


Miami  Herald,  18%. 

Los  Angeles  Examiner,  3.5%. 
DcUlas  News,  11%. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
9.5%  daily,  13%  Sunday. 


by  the  publishers  of  Delo,  the 
major  daily  newspaper  of  Ljubl¬ 
jana,  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Sinkovec  is  mid-way 
through  a  six-week  stay  at  the 


The  figures  reveal  a  great  State  University  of  Iowa  in  his 
deal  concerning  the  economics  tour  of  schools  preparatory  to 
of  classified.  Too  frequently  drawing  up  plans  for  the  cur- 
management  worries  about  its  nculum,  staffing,  and  design  of 
want  ad  department  rate  card  what  is  planned  as  Yugoslavia’s 
being  the  lowest  on  the  paper,  first  journalism  school  in  1963 
It  grenerally  is.  However,  where  or  1964. 

most  publishers  maintain  a  65%  The  University  of  Ljubljana, 
advertising  content  to  a  35%  the  capital  of  Slovenia,  plans 
editorial  content  for  the  paper  to  build  the  first  college-level 
as  a  whole,  classified  with  its  journalism  school  in  that  nation, 
average  of  less  than  10%  of 


non-paid  space  goes  a  long  way 
toward  making  up  for  its  lower 
card  rate. 

ANPA  Conference 
Goes  to  Philadelphia 

The  1962  ANPA  Research  In- 


U  ni  versity-T  ra  ined 

Now,  Mr.  Sinkovec  explained, 
Yugoslav  journalists  are  nearly 
all  university-trained,  but  in 
political  science,  philosophy, 
law,  sociology,  history,  and  eco¬ 
nomics.  He  said  the  problem  is 
one,  not  of  education,  but  of 


stitute  Production  Management  ability  to  write. 

Conference  has  been  moved  Often,  he  said,  the  journalist 
from  Montreal  to  Philadelphia,  is  a  professor,  an  actor,  a  soci- 
because  of  a  change  in  accom-  ologist,  or  an  active  participant 
modations.  The  Conference  is  in  some  other  field  of  profes- 
scheduled  for  June  11-13  at  the  sional  activity. 


Sheraton  Hotel,  the  second  an¬ 
nual  web  offset  conference  fol- 


Yugoslavia  has  a  free  press 
but  newspapers  are  forbidden 


lowing  on  June  14  at  the  same  to  criticize  heads  of  state.  They 
place.  may  comment  and  criticize 

W.  D.  Rinehart,  director  of  political  activity.  The  law  fixes 
the  Mechanical  and  Service  Di-  responsibility  on  the  writer  and 
vision,  said  the  exhibit  area  will  the  responsible  editor, 
be  broken  into  two  sections:  hot  Both  citizens  and  organiza- 
metal  letterpress  equipment  tions  may  demand  that  a  news- 
Sunday  through  W^nesday  paper  publish  an  answer  for  in¬ 
evening  and  a  cold  type  offset  correct  facts  which  it  published, 
wing  open  Sunday  through  Mr.  Sinkovec  said. 


Thursday.  Mr.  Rinehart’s  office 
is  handling  the  exhibit. 

Police  Chief  Wins, 
Blotter  Is  Sealed 

Roswell,  N.  M. 


He  began  his  writing  as  a 
partisan  fighter  against  Nazi 
occupation  troops  during  World 
War  II. 

Delo  is  one  of  four  papers 
published  by  the  Socialist  Union 
of  Slovenia,  a  “people’s  move- 


LJTJ  oils  of  newsprint  are  stacked  on  end,  four  high,  in 
the  paper-storage  area  built  on  top  of  the  News  garage 
—originally  designed  by  us  for  expansion.  Two  trucks  can 
unload  simultaneously  within  the  garage,  avoiding  street 
tie-ups.  Paper  is  conveyed  to  the  reel  room  across  the 
street  via  a  bridge.  ■  The  design  solution  by  Lockwood 
Greene  sidesteps  traffic  .  .  .  increases  capacity.  Literature 
available  with  other  examples  of  our  work  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  printing  fields. 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 


BOSTON  16,  MASS. 
316  Stuart  St. 


NEW  YOBK  17,  N.  Y. 
41  East  42nd  St. 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
Montgomery  Bldg. 


The  Roswell  Police  Depart-  ment,”  comprised  of  about  80 
ment  won  the  latest  round  in  its  percent  of  the  voters  of  Slovenia, 
dispute  with  the  Roswell  Daily  The  Socialist  Union  has  little 
Record  over  the  newspaper’s  say  over  hiring  and  firing,  pur- 
access  to  the  police  blotter.  By  chase  of  equipment  (most  of 
a  7-1  vote,  the  City  Council  which  comes  from  Germany), 
denied  a  request  by  the  news-  and  salary  policies.  The  Workers 
paper  to  have  the  police  call  Council,  a  group  of  35  elected 
sheets  declared  public  record.  employes  representing  all  de- 
Police  Chief  Tommy  Thomp-  partments  of  the  paper,  are  in 
son  said  he  didn’t  want  to  charge  of  these,  and  are  re¬ 
embarrass  the  people  of  Roswell  sponsible  for  nearly  all  decisions 
and  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  take  of  the  financial  and  business  end 
steps  to  keep  them  from  being  of  the  operation.  All  employes 
embarrassed  by  reports  in  the  of  the  paper  share  in  the  “cor- 
newspaper.  porate”  profits. 
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Dieting  and  Weight  Watching 
Are  Big  Issues  to  Americans 

Mass  Media  Show  Sharp  Gain  in  Importance 
As  Sources  Of  Information  On  Dieting 


Weight  Control  is 
Major  Diet  Reason 

Over  17  percent  of  all  Americans  15  years  of  age 
and  over  are  on  special  diets  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  the  mass  media  are,  by  far,  the  leading  source  of 
information  on  dieting.  These  are  two  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  dieting  habits  of 
the  American  people  done  by  Universal  Marketing 
Research  for  the  American  Dairy  Association.  The 
interviewing  was  done  in  May  and  June,  1961. 

The  study  indicates  that  7  percent  of  all  Americans 
15  and  over  are  on  special  diets  to  lose  weight,  that 
another  27  percent  of  us  don’t  diet  but  watch  what  we 
eat  in  order  not  to  gain  weight.  Compared  with  similar 
studies  made  in  1955  and  1959,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  men  dieting  or  watching 
their  food  intake  to  lose  or  to  control  weight.  The 
survey  indicates  that  5  percent  of  the  men  diet  to  lose 
weight,  compared  with  10  percent  of  the  women. 
While  20  percent  of  the  men  watch  what  they  eat,  34 
percent  of  the  women  keep  an  eye  on  their  fo^  inteke 
to  avoid  gaining  weight. 

Other  reasons  for  special  diets  include  control  of 
blood  pressure,  heart  disease,  ulcers,  digestive  prob¬ 
lems  of  one  kind  or  another,  to  gain  weight.  Losing 
weight  is  the  prime  reason  for  dieting,  outdistancing 
the  next  major  reason  3  to  1. 

Millions  of  People 
Look  for  Advice 

Boiling  all  these  percentages  down  into  people,  the 
indication  is  that  over  8  million  people  are  on  special 
diets  to  lose  weight,  while  there  are  more  than  40 
million  people  who  are  either  dieting  to  lose  weight 
or  are  busy  watching  their  food  intake  to  avoid 
gaining  weight.  This  truly  becomes  a  mass  market 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  generally 
a  young  market  too.  Among  those  15-19  years  of  age, 
9  percent  claim  to  be  on  actual  weight  reducing  diets 
while  another  19  percent  don’t  diet  but  do  watch  their 
weight  to  avoid  gaining.  Considering  that  in  this  age 
bracket  most  of  the  dieting  is  done  by  girls,  this  is  a 
relatively  high  percentage.  Among  those  20  to  34  years 
of  age,  7  percent  are  dieting,  another  27  percent 
watching  their  food  intake.  Among  the  35-54  year 
olds,  8  percent  say  they  actually  are  dieting  to  lose 
weight,  27  percent  watching.  Those  55  and  over  ap¬ 
parently  don’t  diet  quite  as  much  since  only  6  percent 
claim  to  be  on  weight  reducing  diets,  although  27 
percent  are  still  watching  their  weight — indicating 
that  weight  control  truly  is  a  lifelong  process. 

The  research  study  indicates  weight  controllers  de¬ 
pend  upon  mass  media  and  friends  for  advice;  that, 


unfortunately,  they  do  not  rely  heavily  upon  direct 
advice  from  physicians  and  nutritionists.  Newspapers 
and  magazines,  as  well  as  radio  and  television,  have 
shown  sharp  increases  as  .sources  of  diet  information 
over  the  past  two  years,  with  45  percent  of  all  the 
people  interviewed  reporting  that  they  had  found 
dieting  information  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  33 
percent  from  radio  and  television,  29  percent  from 
friends  and  relatives. 

Weight  Controllers  Need 
Plenty  of  Sound  Help 

Since  many  health  authorities  see  excess  weight  as 
being  perhaps  the  most  serious  health  hazard  facing 
the  American  people,  it  is  obvious  that  those  who 
carry  too  many  pounds  need  reliable  help.  Fad  diets 
are  likely  to  do  far  more  harm  than  good  since  they 
seldom  accomplish  the  job  of  changing  eating  habits 
on  a  permanent  basis  so  that  reasonable  weight  is 
maintained. 

Except  in  those  special  cases  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  physicians,  the  best  advice  for  the 
person  who  wants  to  control  his  weight  is  to  eat  a 
well  balanced  diet,  with  the  total  calorie  level  adjusted 
to  lose,  gain,  or  to  maintain  weight  as  the  person 
might  desire.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  give  up  any 
class  of  foods,  and  it  may  well  be  dangerous  to  do  so. 

Telling  people  to  eat  a  well  balanced  diet  may  not 
seem  as  “newsy”  as  some  of  the  fantastic  fad  diets, 
but  inasmuch  as  people  look  to  the  mass  media  for 
advice  on  dieting,  it  would  seem  that  the  mass  media 
have  an  obligation  to  provide  suggestions  that  are 
nutritionally  sound.  This  tremendous  public  interest 
in  dieting  is  a  temptation  to  the  headline  seeker  whose 
aim  is  not  to  help  build  good  health.  The  mass  media 
should  strive  to  offer  diet  suggestions  that  are  care¬ 
fully  reviewed  by  people  who  are  well  qualified  in  the 
science  of  human  nutrition.  Providing  reliable  diet 
advice  is  a  very  important  public  service  that  could 
mean  much  to  the  good  health  of  Americans. 
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Your  picture,  story,  film  or 
script  about  commercial 
aviation  or  air  travel  can 
bring  you  prestige  and  cash 
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By  Bob  Warner 

“Press  Photography,”  a  new 
book  by  Floyd  H.  McCall,  chief 
of  the  photo  department  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Rhode,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  is  a  fine 
primer  for  newcomers  to  the 
field  and  a  good  refresher  course 
for  more  experienced  hands. 
(Macmillan,  2^  pages.  $6.) 

Oldtimers  will  find  this  a 
pretty  basic  survey  of  the  field, 
apparently  design^  mainly  for 
college  students  and  relatively 
new  hands  on  a  photo  staff.  As 
such,  it  is  a  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  from  sports  and  women’s 
page  art  to  spot  news  and  the 
picture  story. 

The  text  is  well  written,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  first  chapter,  called 
The  Photojournalist’s  Lan¬ 
guage,  in  which  the  authors 
make  some  points  which  are 
well  worth  the  attention  of  any 
photographer. 

Four  Points 

Rhode  and  McCall  point  out 
that  as  a  communications  tool 
photography  has  sometimes  been 
defined  as  “the  most  universal 
of  all  languages.”  They  believe 
this  definition  is  justified  for 
four  basic  reasons: 

“First,”  the  authors  write, 
“photography  has  the  two  great 
and  related  advantages  of  accu¬ 
racy  and  authenticity.  A  pho¬ 
tograph  is  a  mirror  of  reality. 
It  presents  its  subject  or  event 
edited  down  to  essential  de¬ 
tails. 

“.  .  .  .  Second,  photography 
has  an  advantage  as  a  language 
because  it  does  not  rely  on  ab¬ 
stract  symbols  —  words.  Pho¬ 
tography,  thus,  is  more  direct 
and  less  subject  to  misunder¬ 
standing.  .  .  .  Theoretically,  the 
best  way  to  get  information  of 
an  event  is  to  view  it  personally 
'  as  it  happens.  The  next  best  is 
:  a  picture  of  that  event,  and  in 
actuality  the  picture  taken  by  a 
skilled  news  photographer  may 
be  better  than  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  since  the  photographer 
can  emphasize  the  real  meaning 
of  the  event  by  ‘editing’  with  his 
lens,  cutting  out  extraneous  de¬ 
tail,  showing  participants  in  a 
meaningful  relationship  from  a 
viewpoint  that  might  not  be 
available  to  a  bystander  at  the 
scene. 

“.  .  .  .  Third,  photography  has 
an  advantage  in  the  spe^  with 


which  the  image  is  recorded. 
Photography,  in  a  way,  arrests 
time,  gives  us  a  slice  of  a  single 
instant  to  view  at  our  leisure. 

“.  .  .  .  Fourth,  photography  is 
a  universal  language  in  the 
sense  that  photographs  are  not 
‘foreign’  to  anyone,  no  matter 
what  his  native  tongue,  al¬ 
though,  obviously,  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  photographs  will  vary 
with  different  experience  back¬ 
grounds  of  viewers.  ...  A 
Frenchman  who  knows  no  Eng¬ 
lish  can  understand  the  message 
in  a  photograph  taken  by  a 
skilled  American  photographer. 
Snap  a  picture  of  a  child  who 
has  just  been  given  a  new  toy, 
anywhere  in  the  world;  then 
try  to  tell  the  story  of  the  same 
child  in  words  alone  so  that  it 
will  be  understood  wherever  it 
might  be  read.  The  universality 
of  photography  becomes  obvi¬ 
ous.” 

Words  Count  Too 

The  authors  balance  their  ac¬ 
count  by  pointing  out  that  “the 
rise  of  photography  as  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  tool  has  in  no  way  de¬ 
creased  the  importance  of  words 
in  the  newspaper  or  news  maga¬ 
zine.  There  is  nothing  magical 
about  pictures  per  se.  For  every 
photog^raph  that  may  be  worth 
a  thousand  words  —  and  there 
have  been  a  few  news  photo¬ 
graphs  worth  much  more  — 
there  are  undoubtedly  dozens 
that  aren’t  worth  the  two  words 
“junk  it.” 

Our  only  quarrel  with  this 
chapter  on  a  philosophy  of  pho¬ 
tojournalism  is  that  it  is  not 
broad  enough.  It  concentrates 
on  making  positive  statements 
without  indicating  that  any  of 
these  ideas  might  have  a  prob¬ 
lematical  side. 

For  example,  take  these  two 
instances:  “Automatically,  then, 
a  photograph  generally  carries 
more  conviction  because  we 
have  more  difficulty  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  deny  its  authenticity.” 
And  later:  “The  mind  must  use 
words  as  tools  for  drawing  a 
mental  picture  on  which  to  base 
an  interpretation  of  what  has 
been  read.  ‘Reading’  a  picture 
provides  a  short  cut:  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  already  provided  and  it 
only  remains  for  the  viewer  to 
make  an  interpretation  based 
on  his  own  experiences.”  We 
think  these  statements  are  open 
to  debate. 


There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  fact  that  reading  a  pic¬ 
ture  not  only  provides  a  ‘short 
cut”  but  one  so  short  that  too 
many  readers’  reactions  may  be 
essentially  subconscious.  In  ihis 
respect,  it  is  false  to  call  a 
viewer’s  mental  processes  “read¬ 
ing”  or  even  to  draw  too  strong 
a  comparison  between  reading 
and  viewing. 

If  a  person  were  to  study  or 
mull  over  a  picture,  we  feel  cer¬ 
tain  he  could  extract  a  great 
deal  of  information  and  mean¬ 
ing.  However,  editors  are  not 
certain  today  just  how  people 
react  to  pictures,  what  they 
think  about  them  or  whether 
they  think  about  them  at  all  in 
the  reading  sense  of  the  term. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  most 
picture-viewing  takes  the  form 
of  glancing,  with  an  occasional 
pause  for  a  moment  or  two  at 
a  particularly  striking  photo. 

Our  main  point  is  that  these 
reactions,  unlike  those  in  read¬ 
ing,  too  often  are  essentially 
subconscious.  A  viewer  can  look 
at  the  picture  of  a  person  and 
decide  in  a  matter  of  20  seconds 
that  he  is  haughty,  unintelli¬ 
gent  and  vicious.  Later,  he  will 
pass  these  views  on  to  other 
people  without  ever  realizing  his 
source  of  information  was  a 
photograph. 

We  have  been  discussing  here 
one  chapter  of  the  book  and 
while  we  feel  it  does  not  cover 
a  broad  enough  territory,  what 
is  there  is  well  worth  reading. 
For  the  rest,  their  chapters  on 
cameras  and  equipment,  process¬ 
ing,  assigpiments,  color  photog¬ 
raphy  and  lighting,  comprise  a 
good  beginner’s  manual  in  press 
photography. 

The  book  also  includes  chap¬ 
ters  on  The  News  Photographer 
and  the  Law;  Careers  In  Pho¬ 
tojournalism  and  Photography’s 
History. 

• 

Police  Aggault  Trial 
Pictures  Are  Allowed 

Toronto 

A  precedent  was  set  for  On¬ 
tario  courts  Aug.  23  at  Cooks- 
ville,  suburb  of  Toronto,  when 
Magistrate  R.  I.  Blain  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Crown  attor¬ 
ney  and  the  court  sergeant 
allowed  newspaper  and  television 
photogi'aphers  to  photograph  the 
proceeding's. 

The  case  on  trial  was  that  of 
six  men  charged  with  assault  of 
two  off-duty  Toronto  Township 
police  officers. 

Crown  attorney  Herb  Metcalf 
stated  that  decision  to  permit 
photographs  was  felt  to  be  “a 
matter  of  public  interest  and  no 
bias  would  result  to  the  accused, 
as  long  as  there  was  no  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  proceedings  and 
no  flashes  were  used.” 
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Will  he  “measure  up” 
ill  liis  school  work,  too? 


"Chin  up!  Shoulders  back!  Stand  tallP* 
“  You're  a  big  boy  now — ready 
for  school." 

What  about  your  youngster?  Even 
though  he  may  appear  to  be  in  tip-top 
condition — like  the  one  shown  here — 
it  is  a  sensible  idea  to  have  his  health 
checked  before  school  opens. 

Your  child's  doctor  will  be  alert  to 
problems— both  physical  and  emotional 
— that  could  interfere  with  your  young¬ 
ster’s  school  progress.  For  example,  he 
might  have  some  slight  and  unsuspected 
defects  of  his  eyes  or  ears  which,  if  at¬ 
tended  to  now,  could  prevent  difficulty 
later  on. 

And  when  you  see  the  doctor,  you 
can  talk  with  him  about  your  child’s 
health  habits.  If,  for  instance,  he  skips 
or  barely  eats  breakfast,  he  will  have  a 
poor  start  for  his  day’s  work  at  school. 

Now’s  the  time  to  make  sure,  too, 
about  your  child’s  protection  against 
the  communicable  or  “catching”  dis¬ 
eases.  Are  his  immunizations  up-to-date 
against  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  tetanus  and  smallpox?  Protec¬ 
tion  against  influenza  is  also  given  to 
some  children. 

A  preschool  check-up  could  make 
the  difference  between  a  good  or  a  dis¬ 
appointing  year  at  school — for  children 
who  are  entering  as  well  as  those  who 
are  returning  to  school. 

To  supplement  your  doctor’s  advice. 
Metropolitan  Life  will  send  you  its  in¬ 
formative  booklet,  ABC’s  of  Childhood 
Disease. 


Metropolitan  Life 

INSURANCl  COMPANY 

A  MUTUAL  COMTANY  .  HoM  OfHn-NCW  TOAA-SiMt  IMt 
HmA  OHks-SAN  FAANCISCO-Siaet  INI 
HMf  OffiM-OnAWA-Siact  UM  •  Om  IMO  OlfiM.  UAA  Md  CaMdi 


NOTICE  TO  EDITORS — For  more  than  40  years.  Metropolitan  Life 
has  sponsored  advertising  messages  on  national  health  and  safety. 
Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise¬ 
ments,  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news 
Editors)  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series. 


The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns 
or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The 
Company  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one 
phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s 
health  and  safety. 


Jack  Izard,  Chevrolet  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  awards  Oil  Can  Trophy  to  Winner 
George  Mahans.  Looking  on  are  Eddy 
Arnold,  Martin  Milner,  Peter  Brown. 


Here’s  the  big  moment  of  the  1961  All- 
American  as  Winner  Richard  Dawson 
finishes  ahead  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
and  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  cars. 


K.  E.  Staley,  Chevrolet  general  said 
manager,  awards  first  place  $5,000  scM- 
arship  to  Richard  Dawson  of  Wichita, 
Kansas,  24th  All-American  Winner. 


Colorful  prelude  to  the  1961  All-American  Soap  Box  Derby  at  Akron,  Ohio,  on  August  20 
was  the  Parade  of  Champions  which  included  the  152  champions  and  more  than  2,500  persons. 


Along  with  more  than  50,000  boys  around  the  world  who 
competed  in  the  1961  All-American  Soap  Box  Derby,  Chevrolet 
says  “Thanks  50,000  times  over’’  to  all  the  Derby  sponsors. 
The  All-American  theme  under  which  the  boys  competed  in 
1961  was  “Champions  from  the  Start” — one  that  fits  the 
sponsors,  too,  in  their  continuing  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Derby. 
The  pleasure  of  being  associated  with  you  in  1961  could 
equalled  only  by  the  opportunity  of  working  with  you  agj 
in  1962  on  the  “greatest  amateur  racing  event  in  the  world.’ 
. .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigi 


THANKS 

—to  all  the  champs 
behind  the  champs! 


^);ip  Box  champions  from  the  Philippines, 
Tenezuela,  West  Germany,  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii  meet  at  Derby  headquarters,  Akron. 


N,  Cole,  Chevrolet  general  manager  and 
I  General  Motors  vice  president,  awards 
fhampionship  trophy  to  Wichita’s  Richard 


wwson  as  the  champ’s  mother  looks  on. 


These  are 
152  newspapers, 
radio  and  television 
stations,  civic  and 
fraternal  groups 
represented  by  the 
152  boys  who 
raced  in  the  1961 
All-American: 

Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Active  Club 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
Albany  (Ga.)  Optimist  Club 
Albuquerque(N.M.)  Tribune 
Alton  (III.)  Jr.  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Amarillo  (Tex.)  Jr.  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Ambridge(Pa.)  B.P.O.E.  983  & 
Beaver  County  Times 
Anderson  ( I  nd.)  Herald 
Asheville(N.C.)  Jr.  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Ashland  (Ohio)  Jr.  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News 
Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News 
Belvidere(lll.)  Daily  Republican 
Benton  Harbor  (Mkh.)  Kiwanis 
Bergen  County(N.J.)  Hackensack 
Record  &  Englewood 
Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bernardsville(N.J.)  Somerset 
Hills  Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bethpage(N.Y.)  Newsgram 
Billings  (Mont.)  F.O.E.  #176 
Biloxi-Gulfport(Miss.)  Daily 
Herald 

Bloomington  (Ind.)  Daily  Herald 
Telephone  &  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Bowling 
Green-Warren  County 
Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Journal 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  United 
Veterans  Council  of 
Kitsap  County 

Canton  (Ohio)  Jr.  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  American 
Business  Club 
Charlotte(N.C.)  Carolina 
Broadcasting  Co. 

Chican(lll.)  Harborland 
Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Cicero  (III.)  Life 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 

Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian 
Conshohocken(Pa.)  Jos.  Wagner 
Post  772.  American  Legion 
Coshocton  (Ohio)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Optimist.  Inc. 
Daikon  (Ohio)  Jr.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Greater 
Dayton.  Inc. 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
Detroit  (Mkh.)  News 
Dover  (N.H.)  Lions  Club.  Inc. 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  &  News 
Tribune 

Elkhart  (Ind.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
Ellwood  City  (Pa.)  Ledger 
Endicott(N.Y.)  WENE-Radio 
Eugene  (Ore.)  KORE-Radio 
Evansville(lnd.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Findlay  (Ohio)  Jr.  Chamber  of 
Commerce 
Flint  (Mkh.)  Journal 

Ft  Dodge(lowa)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Ft  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 
Ft  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 


Fraderkksburg(Va.) 

Free  Lance-Star 
Gary(lnd.)  Post-Tribune 
Glen  Burnie(Md.)  Kiwanis  Club 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 
Senbnel 

Greeley  (Colo.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Greensboro(N.C.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Hamilton  (Ohio)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
Hancock  (Mkh.)  F.O.E. 

Aerie  #382 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
High  Point(N.C.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
Huntinrton(W.  Va.) 

Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Indiana  (Pa.)  Evening  Gazette 
lndianapolis(lnd.)  Star 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
Kalamazoo  (Mkh.)  WKZO 
AM-TV  &  Optimists 
Kansas  Cily(Mo.)  Ararat  Temple 
Knoxville(Tenn.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Foreman’s 
Club  &  Tribune 
Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle-Gazette 
Laredo  (Tex.)  Times 
Levittown(N.Y.)  Polke 
Boys'  Club 

Levittown(Pa.)  Bristol 
Courier-Levittown  Times 
Lackport(N.Y.)  Union  Sun  8i 
Journal-Sunrise  Optimist  Club 
Lubbock  (Tex.) 

Avalanche-Journal 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Mankato  (Minn.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Journal 
McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star 
Mkhinn  City  (Ind.) 

Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Middletown(Ohio)  Optimist  Club 
Midland(Tex.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
Minneapolis  (Minn.) 

Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Mission  City.  B.C.(Can.) 

Fraser  Valley  Record 
Moses  Lake  (Wash.) 

Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Muncie(lnd.)  Star 
Natchez  (Miss.)  Optimist  Club 
New  Orleans  (La.)  States-ltem 
&  Recreation  Dept. 

New  Philadelphia  (Ohio) 

Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Newport  News(Va.) 

Hampton  Roads 
Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Norfolk  (Neb.)  Optimist  Club 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 

Norristown  (Pa.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  &  Times  Herald 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Optimist  Club 

Orange  (Va.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger  & 
Inquirer 

Paducah  (Ky.)  Optimist  Club  & 
Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Parkersburg  (W.  Va.) 

Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Pensacola  (Fla.)  Fiesta 
of  Five  Flags 

Peoria  (III.)  West  Central 
Broadcasting  Co. 

Petersburg  (Va.) 

Progress- Index 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  KOOL  Radio-TV 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon 
Television.  Inc.— KPTV 
Poughkeepsie(N.Y.) 

Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Providence(R.I.)  Providence 
Radio.  Inc.-WICE 

Ravenna- Kent  (Ohio) 
Record-Courier 


Riverton  (Wyo.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
Roanoke(Va.)  Times  and 
World- News  &  Optimist  Club 
Rochester  (Minn.) 

Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
Rock  Island  (III.)  Blackhawk 
Shrine  Club  &  Davenport 
Newspapers 

Roswell (N.M.)  Daily  Record 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  20-30  Club, 
Sacramento  #1  & 

KCRA  Radio-TV 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

St.  Catharines.  Ont.  (Can.) 

Standard 

St.  Charles  (Mo.)  Daniel  Boone 
Derby  Association 
(Committee  of  Moose  Lodge) 

St  Marys  (Pa.)  Daily  Press 
St  Paul  (Minn.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal 
Salisbury  (N.C.) 

Recreation  Dept 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
Sedalia(Mo.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press 
Sidney(Ohio)  Printing  & 

Publishing  Co. 

Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader 
Smyrna  (Ga.)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
Southampton  (N.Y.) 

Southampton  and 
Bridgehampton  Lions  Clubs 
South  Bend  (Ind.) 

Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Springfield  (Mass.) 

Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Staten  lsland(N.Y.) 

North  Shore  Kiwanis  Club 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat 
Tampa  (Fla.)  WTVT-TV  & 

Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Temple(Tex.)  Exchange  Club 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Jr.  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Waco  (Tex.)  News  Tribune  and 
Times  Herald 

Warren  (Ohio)  T  ribune  Chronkle 
Warsaw  (Ind.)  Kosciusko 
County  Shrine  Club 
Washington  (D.C.)  WTOP-Radio 
Watertown  (S.D.)  Public  Opinion 
Westbrook  (Maine) 

Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Wkhita(Kans.)  Eagle  &  Beacon 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 

Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Wooster  (Ohio)  Daily  Record 
Zanesville(Ohio)  Jr.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  &  Times  Recorder 
Germany,  Adam  Opel  A/G 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser; 
Parks  &  Recreation  Dept.; 

Aloha  Motors;  Service  Motors 
Philippines.  Northern  Motors 
&  International  B.F. 

Goodrkh  Corp. 

Puerto  Rko.  Caribe  Motors 
Corp.;  "El  Imparcial”; 
International  B.F. 

Goodrkh  Corp. 

Venezuela,  General  Motors  de 
Venezuela.  S.A.;  The 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
International  Division;  Sears, 
Roebuck  de  Venezuela.  S.A. 
Y.M.C.A.  Pepsi-Cola  de  Venezuela 


Luter  Quits  Newsweek 
For  Columbia  U.  Post 

The  appointment  of  John 
Luter  as  coordinator  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  international  reporting 
program  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  was  announced  this  week 
by  Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Luter,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  press  section  in 
Newsweek,  is  president  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club. 

Beginning  this  Fall,  the  in¬ 
ternational  reporting  project 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
reporters  to  attend  classes  at 
Columbia  acquiring  specialized 
knowledge  for  careers  in  report¬ 
ing,  interpreting,  and  editing 
international  news.  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

Mr.  Luter  will  also  assist 
Dean  Barrett  in  administering 
the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  and  the 
Columbia -Catherwood  awards 
programs  and  participate  in  the 
School’s  regular  instruction 
program. 

I  Mr.  Luter  was  graduated 
with  a  degree  in  economics  from 
I  St.  Mary’s  University,  San  An- 
I  tonio,  Texas,  in  1939,  studied 
law  there  for  three  years,  and  national  manager  for  Switzer- 
in  1945  studied  for  a  term  in  land  was  announced  here  bj 
1  the  School  of  Advanced  Inter-  Thomas  R.  Curran,  UPI  vice- 
!  national  Studies  in  Washing-  president  and  general  managei 
1  ton,  D.  C.  for  Europe  and  Africa.  Mr.  La 


MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine’s  executive 
editor  and  fashion  analyst,  Perkins 
H.  Bailey,  left  on  Aug.  30  for  a 
tour  of  European  countries,  covering 
England,  France,  Switzerland,  Swe¬ 
den,  Denmark,  Italy  and  West  Ger¬ 
many.  He  will  spend  a  month  to 
six  weeks  reporting  men’s  wear 
fashion  trends  in  these  areas. 


William  L.  Nightingale  has  been 
named  advertising  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  SUPERMARKET  NEWS 
and  DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY.  He 
was  formerly  associated  with  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News  as  sales  development 
manager  in  their  Eastern  ofi&ce. 


NEWSWISE — "We  do  it  this  way,"  explains  Wallace  Abbey,  news 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  as  Kathy  Patterson  and  Janet  Young 
get  some  pointers  on  editing  a  newspaper.  The  young  publishers  of 
the  weekly  Northfield  Star  were  invited  to  visit  the  Tribune  executives 
and  talk  shop.  A  Sunday  magazine  feature  resulted. 

88  Chief  Named  ^ 

(Ohio)  Times  and  Blade  re- 

London  porter  —  to  public  relations  di- 
*  ’  rector  of  the  National  Ex¬ 

change  Club  and  editor  of  its 
magazine. 


Continuing  his  long-range  study  of 
apparel  marketing  in  the  United 
States,  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 
columnist  Samuel  Feinberg  will  be 
in  Chica-m  Sept.  1-8.  attending 
ready-to-wear  market  shows  in  that 
area.  He  will  then  go  on  to  Salt 
Lake  City  to  attend  the  market 
shows  there  from  Sept.  9  to  12. 


Robert  Cross  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  Muscular  Dystrophy  As¬ 
sociations  of  America  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  —  to  advertising 
manager,  weekly  North  Canaan 
(Conn.)  Connecticut  Western 
News. 


William  Pyle,  newly  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  SUPERMARKET  NEWS, 
will  be  at  The  Homestead.  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  to  attend  the  mid-year 
meeting  of  the  National-American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Assn.,  Sept.  6-9. 


New  names  that  have  been  added 
recently  to  the  list  of  Fairchild  News 
Service  correspondents  include: 
Mary  Runyan  in  Sandusky,  0.;  Jo¬ 
seph  C.  Collins  in  Modesto,  Calif.; 
Mrs.  Mary  W.  Jones  in  Sausalito, 
Calif.;  Bob  Fellows  in  Tampa,  Fla.; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Mike  in  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.;  Jack  Briggs  in  Kennewick, 


Ken.  Johnson  —  from  sports 
editor  —  to  city  editor,  Redondo 
Beach  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze. 
Don  Kirkland  —  from  rewrite 
man  to  assistant  city  editor. 
Bruce  Weber  —  to  sports  edi¬ 
tor. 


Isadore  Barmash,  editor  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY,  was  sched¬ 
uled  as  one  of  the  featured  speakers 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Furniture  Manufacturers  Assn., 
which  took  place  Aug.  29  and  30 
at  The  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va. 


Dr.  Theodore  M.  Steele, 
reporter  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  in  Paris,  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  and 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  previous  to  World  War  II 
— elects  a  vicepresident  of 
Richardson,  Bellows,  Henry  and 
Company,  New  York  manage¬ 
ment  and  research  consultants. 

Frank  B.  Hogan,  courthouse  ♦  »  ♦ 

reporter.  Ft.  LoMderdale  (Fla.)  James  L.  Leslie,  former  re- 
News  —  to  g^eneral  assignment,  porter.  New  Orleans  (La.) 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  States,  and  more  recently  head 
Tribune.  Dee  Heywood,  general  of  his  own  advertising  and  pub- 
assignment,  San  Bernardino  lie  relations  agency — to  staff  of 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram  —  to  Ronny  Caire  Advertising  Agency 
general  assignment.  Evening  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  as  supervisor 
Tribune.  of  public  relations  activities. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PaMlikari  ot 

D«ily  Nawt  RKord.  Wotnan'i  Wur  Dally, 
Horn.  Furnithingi  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt, 
Saparmarkat  Nawt,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Nawt,  looks, 
Matalworking  Nawt,  Diractorias. 


FOUR  STRIPES  —  Rear  Admiral 
Joseph  Clifton  congratulates  W. 
Frank  Aycock  Jr.,  at  right,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar  on  receiving  the  shoulder 
boards  of  a  captain  in  the  Naval 
Reserve. 
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ushiniAoii  Group  Raymond  C.  Noble,  formerly 

N-.mM  Ni»w  editorial  department,  Co- 

l^lames  i^ew  i^tliei  lumbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and 

Seattle,  Wash.  Columbus  Citizen — to  mana^n^ 

Robert  N.  Shaw  has  been  editor  of  Coming  Glass  Works’ 
elei  ted  manager  of  the  W ashing-  employee  publication,  Gaffer 
ton  Newspaper  Publishers  News,  Coming,  N.  Y. 

Association,  Inc.  He  has  been  ♦  *  • 

assistant  manager  of  WNPA,  an  Robert  F.  Hekdien,  sports 
organization  of  weeklies,  since  copy  editor,  St.  Petersburg 
19.')7.  (Fla.)  Times — to  sports  editor. 

The  action  is  effective  Nov.  1  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier,  suc- 
upon  the  retirement  of  Clarence  ceeding  Al  Ney,  resigned. 

B.  Lafromboise.  ♦  ♦  * 

Mr.  Shaw  is  an  assistant  pro-  Edward  J.  Lynett,  editor  and 
fessor  at  the  U.  of  Washington,  publisher,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times, 

His  career  has  included  work  and  Mrs.  Lynett— returned  from 
with  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Ger-  Southampton  and  Havre  via  the 
many,  1950-51,  with  Associated  liner  Caronia. 

Press  and  with  weeklies  in  Min-  *  *  * 

nesota  and  Washington.  Garth  Jones,  Associated 

•  Press  Austin  (Tex.)  bureau — 

At  Key  West  Bureau  to  acting  correspondent  in  place 

Loui,  de  I.  Hab.  has  bean  D*™  Chea,-ens,  on  leave  of  Officers  Elected 


FOURTH  ESTATE  CLASS  at  the  Naval  War  College,  Rhode  Island, 
included:  Left  to  right,  seated — Capt.  Thomas  F.  Morgan,  Boston  news¬ 
man;  Capt.  John  B.  Davis,  of  Reno  Newspapers;  standing — Capt. 
Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  University  of  California;  Comdr.  Ferdinand  Men¬ 
denhall,  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News;  Comdr.  Thomas  L.  Boardman,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press;  and  Comdr.  Joseph  V.  Wielert,  public  relations  executive 
of  Long  Island  City. 


Ken  Noble,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- 
Argus  —  to  editorial  staff,  Eddy 
County  News,  offset  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  at  Carlsbad  and  printed 
at  Pecos,  Tex. 


advertising  versity  as  director  ot  the  Fress  l  r»  .  r-u  • 

08  Angeles  Bureau  and  associate  director  J-Uept.  Chairman 

red.  of  public  information.  To  Editorial  Board  Lakeland,  Fla. 

*  *  *  A.  H.  (Abe)  Raskin,  labor  Hal  Waters,  former  head  of 

SK,  iwent  George  (Al)  Denholm,  edi-  specialist  on  the  New  York  the  news  bureau  at  Florida 
tor,  weekly  Orm'Ke  (Ohio)  Ga-  Times  staff  since  1934,  will  move  Southern  College,  has  been 
[Tex.)  Fx-  zette — to  copy  desk,  Utica  “upstairs”  to  the  editorial  office  moved  up  to  director  of  publica- 
nen  s  staff,  (n,  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  as  a  member  of  the  newspaper’s  tions  and  chairman  of  the  col- 
rROVER,  re-  Gordon  Arndt,  formerly  with  editorial  board  after  Labor  Day.  lege’s  journalism  department. 
Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune-Chron¬ 
icle — also  to  copy  desk.  Edward  ^ 

vice-  Byrne,  assignment 

>hia  (Pa.)  special  sports  coverage.  Rocky 

rhomburgh  Mount  (N.  Telegram — to  .'i  iU 

rbourg  and  Observer-Dispatch  i 

Richard  Costa — 

reporter-columnist  —  re- 
signed  to 

advertising  College.  William  Lohden,  Ob- 
Record-  hall  and 

itant  adver-  political  writer — to  Sacramento 


Which 


'discharge  from  army  service 
faring  World  War  I. 

'  Mr.  Kamey,  former  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Register-Repub¬ 
lic  and  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
came  to  the  Register-Republic 
in  1955.  Prior  to  then,  he  was 
associated  with  the  R’/sconstn 
State  Journal. 

Mr.  Nelson  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Star  in  1929.  He  was  named 
managing  editor  in  1951 ;  associ¬ 
ate  editor  in  1959. 


Helen  Hiett  Waller, 

War  Reporter,  Dies 

Chamonix,  France 
Mrs.  Helen  Hiett  Waller, 
director  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Forum,  died  in  a  ho.s- 
pital  here  of  internal  injuries 
sustained  while  mountain  climb¬ 
ing  in  July.  She  was  47  years 
old. 

Mrs.  Waller  was  director  of 
the  newspaper’s  annual  forum, 
which  brought  world  leaders  to 
France  until  the  forum  was  dis¬ 
continued  in  1955.  She  was  also 
director  of  the  Forum  for  High 
Schools,  which  continues. 

Mrs.  Waller  edited  the 
monthly  review  for  the  League 
Talbot  Harding,  former  re-  f  of  Nations  before  the  Second 

porter  and  copy  editor,  Cleve-  •  World  War,  and  joined  the  Paris 

land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  —  to  staff  of  the  National  Broadcast- 

director  of  community  relations  ing  Company  when  war  broke 

of  the  Family  Service  Associa-  SAILING  on  the  Matsonia  for  out.  She  covered  Paris,  Madrid 
tion  of  Cleveland.  Honolulu — Miss  Lee  Christopher,  and  Gibraltar  for  NBC.  Later 

*  •  •  ®^  c*’®  she  was  in  Milan  reporting  the 

Ray  N.  Tulloch,  assistant  (Calif.)  Advance-Star.  aftermath  of  Mussolini’s  execu- 

cashier,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  tion. 

Dealer,  and  former  assistant  ’  Mrs.  Waller  was  the  author 

treasurer,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Ernest  Schonbixger,  man-  of  “No  Matter  Where,”  a  book 

News  —  retired  after  30  years  aging-city  editor.  South  Haven  based  on  her  European  experi- 

with  the  Forest  City  Publishing  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune  —  to  ences,  and  a  contributor  to 
Company.  state  desk,  Akron  (Ohio)  Bea-  “Deadline  Delayed,”  which  was 

*  *  ♦  eon  JournaL  written  by  members  of  the 

Chester  Bovender,  retail  ad-  •  Overseas  Press  Club. 

vertising  manager,  Winston-  Electetl  to  Board  She  joined  the  forum  staff  in 

Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  1945  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 

Sentinel  —  to  assistant  adver-  ^  i  ^  Angeles  Ogden  Reid,  the  forum  chair- 

tising  director.  Dilworth  Yok-  vicechairman  ^lan. 

LEY,  former  display  advertising  General  Telephone  &  Elec-  • 

salesman  —  moves  up.  tronics  Corporation  and  chair-  Clarence  W.  Kaufman  Jr., 

*  *  *  01  >ts  subsidiary,  Sylvania  ^opy  gjitor,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 

Milton  H.  Rogerson,  former  Journal  and  book  editor  for  the 

city  editor,  New  Bern  (N.  C.)  of  directors  Sunday  Journal  and  Star;  Aug. 

Sun.-.I  oumnJ.  and  fnrtnpr  ".staff  Times-Mirror  Company.  95. 


Donald  D.  Shook,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Lorain  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal  —  to  assistant  director  of 
the  news  bureau,  Kent  State 
University. 


John  W.  Grimes 


Nelson 


Karney 


Rex  Karney  Named 
To  Succeed  Grimes 

Rockford,  Ill. 

John  W.  Grimes  will  retire  as 
editor  of  the  Rockford  Morning 
Star  and  Rockford  Register- 
Republic  Oct.  1  and  Rex  L. 

Karney  will  succeed  him.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Kenneth  Todd  announced 
this  week. 

C.  Hjalmar  (Hal)  Nelson,  v  r 

associate  editor  of  the  Star,  will  *  ‘ 

become  associate  editor  of  both  ♦  ♦  * 

newspapers.  Francis  E.  Hires,  acting 

Mr.  (Irimes  has  been  editor  of  Sunday  editor,  Atlantic  City 
both  newspapers  since  1952.  He  (N.  J.)  Press  —  to  Sunday  edi- 
was  executive  editor  prior  to  tor.  John  R.  Stee^.  Jr.,  tele- 
that.  He  came  to  the  Daily  graph  editor,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Republic  Feb.  1,  1919  as  a  Intelligencer  —  to  Press  night 
reporter,  a  few  days  after  his  editor. 


Primo  Parrini,  founder  of  the 
Italian  news  agency,  ANSA; 

Aug.  22.  He  spent  nine  years  in 
prison  for  anti-Fascist  activities, 
“  after  World  War  II  became 

a  director  of  the  Socialist  news- 
reporter  with  the  New  York  paper  Avanti!  and  took  part  in 

Times,  editor  of  the  Sunday  the  founding  of  the  National 

feature  section  of  the  New  York  Union  of  Newspaper  Editors.  At 
American,  then  back  to  the  his  death  he  was  administrative 
Times  as  a  political  writer,  and  counselor  of  ANSA, 
from  1904  until  his  retirement  *  ♦  * 

in  1936  a  freelance  writer;  LYMAN  Atwell,  73,  a  news 

photographer  for  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  for  42  years, 
rising  to  chief  of  the  staff,  and 
since  1954  picture  editor  the 
publicity  firm  of  Dasho-Rogers 
Inc.;  Aug.  24. 


Obituary 


When  you  want 
best  sales  results  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio .  .  .  just 
advertise  to  the  people 
who  buy  Va  of  all 
retail  goods! 

WRITE 

WIRE 

RHONE 

CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Wooilwai,. 


Percy  E.  Roberts,  42,  assist¬ 
ant  chief  of  the  court  news 
bureau,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Aug.  18.  He  had  been 
with  the  paper  since  1942  as 
aviation  reporter,  night  editor 
and  assistant  picture  editor. 


Wilton  M.  Farnsworth,  52, 
formerly  a  sports  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Journal,  and  at 
his  death  assistant  city  manager 
Roscoe  Wole’E,  65,  former  of  four  motion-picture  theaters 
sports  writer,  Chicago  (Ill.)  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Aug.  23. 
Journal,  sports  editor  of  the  He  was  the  son  of  the  late 
City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago,  Wilton  S.  Farnsworth,  once 
sports  editor  of  the  Bowling  sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal,  and  publicity  man  and  Journal  and  New  York  Ameri- 
field  announcer  for  the  Chicago  can.  A  sister,  Marjorie,  a  Jour- 
Bears  professional  football  nal- American  reporter,  is  among 
team;  Aug.  24.  the  survivors. 
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A  report  of 
nutrition  teaching 
in  elementary  textbooks 


Leading  educators  believe  that  nutrition  education 
should  start  in  the  early  grades.  A  good  three-quarrers 
of  both  principals  and  teachers  who  think, 
their  students  do  not  get  three  balanced  meals 
say  breakfast  is  most  apt  to  he  neglected*  A  recent  study 
made  by  educational  consultants  found  in 
34  elementary  health  textbooks  that  among  other 
breakfasts,  a  basic  cereal  breakfast  appeared  in  the  majority 
of  textbooks  examined.  The  majority  of  textbooks 
examined  included  breakfast  teaching  ideas  based  on 
the  Iowa  Breakfast  Studies.**  The  Iowa  Breakfast  Study 
of  School  Boys  demonstrated  that  students  worked 
better  and  the  majority  of  them  had  a  definitely 
better  attitude  and  a  better  scholastic  record 
when  a  good  breakfast  was  eaten. 


*  A  Study  of  the  Teaching  of  Nutrition  in  the  Public  Schools 
Published  by  Cereal  Institute,  Inc.,  January,  19^2 

**A  Summary  of  the  Iowa  Breakfast  Studies 
Published  by  Cereal  Institute,  Inc.,  May,  19^7 


CEREALS  ARE  LOW  IN  FAT 


CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

135  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3 

A  research  and  educational  endeavor  devoted 
to  the  betterment  of  national  nutrition 


CIRCULATION 

Leadership  W  orkshop 
To  Train  Young  Men 


A  workshop  to  provide  pro¬ 
fessional  training  for  newspaper 
circulation  men  will  be  held 
Nov.  6-7-8  at  Holiday  Inn, 
Aurora,  Ill. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  a 
series  of  programs  to  be  offered 
by  the  Institute  of  Carrier 
Leadership,  newly  organized  by 
C.  K.  (Ken)  Jefferson,  retired 
circulation  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une. 

Solo  to  Operation  Build-Up 

The  workshop  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  R.  G.  McHugh  and  J. 


R.  Ginsler,  who  developed  “Op¬ 
eration  Build-Up”  for  carrier 
leaders  in  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 

Mr.  Jefferson  says  “Where 
‘Operation  Build-Up’  has  been 
applied  with  skill  and  consist¬ 
ency,  improvements  in  carrier 
leadership  and  circulation  per¬ 
formance  have  been  outstand¬ 
ing.  However,  many  newspaper 
executives  have  indicated  that 
even  greater  results  might  be 
achieved  if  a  better  way  could 
be  found  to  apply  the  concepts 
of  this  program. 

“The  establishment  of  this 


professionally  conducted  ‘out¬ 
side’  clinic  where  they  can  send 
men  for  supplementary  training 
has  met  with  universal  approval 
of  circulation  managers  and 
publishers  whom  I  consulted  be¬ 
fore  going  ahead. 

“Through  these  advance  con¬ 
tacts,  reservations  have  been 
made  for  nearly  half  of  the  50 
who  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
first  workshop.  We  expect  to 
offer  additional  workshops  re¬ 
gionally  next  year.” 

Each  participant  who  com¬ 
pletes  the  three-day  course  will 
receive  a  certificate  of  achieve¬ 
ment  signifying  that  he  is  a 
Charter  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  Carrier  Leadership. 

Private  workshops  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  individual  news¬ 
papers  or  groups  under  com¬ 
mon  ownership. 

The  tuition  fee  of  $125  covers 
training  costs,  meeting  room 
rentals,  trainee  reference  ma¬ 


terials,  and  three  luncheons. 

*  •  « 

‘Trading’  with  Merchants 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Newspaperboys  are  using 
points  in  trading  activities  with 
Marin  County  merchants  under 
a  plan  developed  by  the  San 
Rafael  Independent- Journal. 

The  plan  is  providing  new 
business  for  merchants,  reports 
Julian  Leone,  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  It  also  shows  the  impact 
of  newspaperboy  activities. 

The  program  calls  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  special  points 
earned  for  new  subscriptions  in 
“trades”  for  goods  in  retail 
establishments.  New  serves  pro¬ 
vide  special  I-J  points  and  a  six- 
month  subscription  is  worth  100 
points. 

.4  check  for  the  value  of  the 
points  is  sent  immediately  to 
each  merchant  who  is  signed  up 
to  participate  in  the  “trading” 
program. 


Just  like  23-Skidoo  and  celluloid  collars,  old-fashioned 
whip-cracking  methods  of  pushing  circulation  sales  have 
disappeared  from  the  American  newspaper  scene.  Securing 
a  greater  share  of  your  home-delivered  market  demands 
consummate  skill  embracing  the  best  of  vigorous  promotion, 
worthwhile  incentives  and  thorough  planning.  Whitlock 
services  consistently  help  sales  curves  climb  happily  up¬ 
ward  on  more  and  more  newspapers.  Want  the  quick  facts 
on  how  to  put  more  "snap”  in  your  sales  picture?  Easy 
does  it . . .  simply  drop  us  a  line. 


IflOCK  and  COmPRnV,  Inc. 


7425  LAKE  STREET  •  RIVER  FOREST.  ILLINOIS 


OVER  47  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

EDITOR 


HD  Manager  Fired 
For  Lack  of  Permit 

An  arbiter  has  upheld  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  in 
discharging  a  home  delivery 
branch  manager,  represented  by 
the  local  newspaper  guild,  for 
allowing  a  carrier  boy  to  deliver 
papers  without  a  permit  from 
the  State  Industrial  Commission. 

Grievant  admitted  that  he 
should  not  have  permitted  the 
carrier  in  question  to  deliver 
papers  without  a  work  permit, 
under  Wisconsin  law,  but  argued 
that  his  action  had  not  been 
wilful  and  that  other  branch 
managers  had  been  guilty  of  the 
same  offense. 

The  publisher  refuted  this 
claim  with  evidence  that  in  the 
past  four  years  six  branch  man¬ 
agers  had  been  discharged  for 
similar  offenses.  The  arbiter  sus¬ 
tained  the  discharge,  holding 
that  g^rievant  knew  the  rule  of 
the  company,  understood  the 
law,  and  knowingly  violated 
both  when  he  permitted  the 
carrier  to  work  without  a  permit. 


PERSONAL  NOTES 

Archie  T.  Dorris — to  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Lamar  (Colo.) 
Daily  News,  replacing  ScoTT  M. 
Funston,  resigned. 


^  ^  8 

^  Al  Ttylof't  PtOVEN 

Coin  Oporatod  Nawtiandt. 

Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp. 

12S49  Shanaan  Way 
No.  Hollywood,  Calif. 
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THERE’S 
A 

BETTER  WAY 
TO  BUILD 
CIRCULATION... 
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just  reach 


we're  at 


tor  a 
phone 

or  write  or  wire 


news 


your  service 


DAY  OR  NITE 


UNION 

PACIFIC 


Phone  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
serving  your  territory  as  named  below. 

Ed  Schafer 
Omaha — 342-5822 

Walt  Ghaydon 
Portland — CApitol  7-7771 

W.  G.  Burden 

New  York  City — REctor  2-7440 
Ridgewood,  N.J. — Gilbert  5-0340 

Paul  Harrison 

Los  Angeles — MAdison  7-9211 

Joel  Priest,  Jr. 

Salt  Lake  City — EMpire  3-1544 


General  Director  of  Public  Relations 

UNION  PACIFIC 


I 

I 


“manufactured  products”  would 
be  exempt.  But  the  substitute 
would  apply  as  a  sales  tax  on 
the  purchase  of  newsprint  with¬ 
in  the  state  or  as  a  use  tax  on 
newsprint  imported  into  the 
state,  and  would  be  far  costlier 
than  the  subscription  levy. 

Special  Session 

Governor  Price  Daniel,  him¬ 
self  the  owner  of  newspapers, 
has  announced  he  will  con¬ 
vene  another  special  session  of 
the  Legislature  late  this  year  or 
early  in  1962,  and  it  appeared 
likely  that  changes  in  this, 
Texas’  first  sales  tax  law  that 
virtually  becomes  a  general 
sales  tax,  may  be  submitted  at 
that  session.  Texas  publishers 
were  reported  considering  an 
effort  to  have  the  subscription 
exemption  restored  on  the 
groimd  that  a  newspaper  sub¬ 
scription  is  a  service  and  not 
“tangible  personal  property.” 

• 

Tax  Exemption 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Capital  invested  exclusively  in 
the  processing,  plant  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  newspapers,  television 
and  radio  in  Pennsylv’ania  has 
been  exempted  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth's  five-mill  capital 
stock  and  franchise  taxes.  The 
exemption  applies  to  such  taxes 
imposed  for  1958  and  thereafter. 


A  Professional 

Approach . . . 

PLANNED  TO  MEH  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

•  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 

•  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAEROLINA 


Subscriptions 
Held  Taxable 
In  Texas  Law 

Austin,  Tex. 
Under  Texas’  new  2%  “lim¬ 
ited  sales,  excise  and  use”  tax, 
E  Comptroller  Robert  S.  Calvert 
and  Attorney  General  Will  Wil¬ 
son  have  aimounced  an  admini¬ 
strative  ruling  that  newspaper 
subscription  revenues  will  be 
subject  to  the  tax,  and  that  the 
newspapers  will  be  liable  for 
payment,  regardless  of  “inde¬ 
pendent  merchant”  handling  of 
subscriptions. 

Newspapers  had  been  specifi¬ 
cally  exempted  in  early  drafts 
of  the  state’s  tax  law,  but  in  the 
final  draft  of  the  House-Senate 
conference  bill,  the  exemption 
was  dropped. 

No  Ad  Tax 

Comptroller  Calvert  has  inter¬ 
preted  the  measure  not  to  tax 
advertising. 

As  to  the  levy  on  subscription 
revenue,  a  possible  alternative 
was  pointed  out  that  if  a  substi¬ 
tute  of  the  tax  levied  on  “com¬ 
ponent  parts”  under  another 
section  of  law  were  adopted, 
then  probably  the  papers  as 


IN  THE  DRIVER'S  SEAT — Wayne  Thompson,  one  of  23  Birmingham 
newspaper  carrier  boys  who  made  an  eye-popping  tour  of  Air  Force 
bases  as  a  reward  for  super-salesmanship,  gets  a  super  view  inside 
the  cockpit  of  a  C-197.  The  young  merchants  went  4,000  miles  in  10 
states.  They  visited  with  former  President  Truman  at  Independence,  Mo, 


Ethridge  Views 
Japanese  Press 
Shortcomings 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Timid  editorial-page  policy 
and  sensational  handling  of 
political  news  are  two  weak¬ 
nesses  of  Japanese  newspapers, 
according  to  Mark  Ethridge, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
C mirier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times. 

Mr,  Ethridge  recently 
returned  from  seminars  with 
Japanese  newspapermen  in 
Tokyo  and  Osaka. 

“The  newspaper  managements 
apparently  believe  that  if  they 
take  strong  editorial  positions, 
they  may  lose  sales  and  damage 
their  positions  in  the  circulation 
race,”  he  said. 

Last  year’s  riots  in  Japan 
were  built  up  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  and  the  sensational  news 
stories  stirred  up  mobs,  Mr. 
Ethridge  said.  Meanwhile,  edi¬ 
torial  opinion  failed  to  make 
itself  felt. 

The  weaknesses  are  com¬ 
pounded  by  many  publishers  who 
worry  only  about  business  and 
prestige  for  their  papers  and 
leave  the  news  and  editorial 
operations  almost  entirely  to 
others,  Mr.  Ethridge  said. 

There  are  sig^ns  of  improve¬ 
ment,  he  said. 

“The  publisher  of  Yomiuri 
(one  of  Japan’s  three  largest 
dailies)  for  example,  has  gone 
back  to  taking  full  charge  of  the 
paper,”  Mr.  Ethridge  reported. 


Whitlock  Sellii]|i( 

Record  Promotion 

Chicago 

Whitlock  Sales,  Inc.,  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  firm,  has  been 
named  national  sales  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  “Leam-A-Lan- 
guage”  record  course  by  Crown 
Publishers,  New  York. 

When  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
introduced  the  “Leam-A-Lan- 
guage”  promotion,  it  received 
more  than  18,000  orders  for 
records  in  three  days.  The  Daily 
News  has  shown  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  newsstand  sales  and  a 
gain  in  home  delivery  as  a 
result  of  the  coupon  offer. 

Earlier,  through  the  Crown 
organization,  the  language 
record  course  proved  to  be  a 
successful  circulation  and  pres¬ 
tige  builder  for  the  New  York 
Post,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily 
News,  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail, 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province  and 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal. 

Library  Expanded 

Houston 

Microfilm  or  bound  copies  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  dating 
from  Oct.  15,  1901  .  .  .  almost 
1,000  reference  books  ...  60 
current  magfazines  ...  37  news¬ 
papers,  and  more  than  300,000 
clippings  and  photos.  That’s 
what  the  new  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle  library  contains  after  the 
expansion  announced  by  John 
T.  Jones  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Chronicle.  Mrs.  Marian  Orgain 
is  director  of  the  library  and 
editorial  research. 
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The  lives  of  38,000  people  were  snuffed  out  in  automobile  accidents 
last  year.  27.6%  of  the  drivers  involved  in  this  shocking  total  were 
under  25.  Yet  only  15%  of  licensed  drivers  were  in  this  age  group. 
What  you  can  do  through  the  pages  of  your  newspapers  to  educate, 
to  caution,  the  youthful  driver  can  help  a  lot. 

You’ll  find  background  information  in  “Deadly  Reckoning”,  The 
Travelers  1961  book  of  statistics  on  street  and  highway  accidents 
and  fatalities.  For  additional  free  copies,  write  today. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

SUCCESS,  AND  MONEY  TOO 
By  Martha  Nelson 


In  1936  Frank  Hash  went  to 
work  for  $1  a  week  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  in  the  back  shop  of  a 
weekly  newspaper;  early  in  1960 
at  the  age  of  39  he  retired  as 
a  weekly  newspaper  editor  and 
radio  broadcaster  because,  “I 
couldn’t  enjoy  the  work  any¬ 
more.  I  was  just  making  money 
instead  of  doing  something  I 
liked.” 

Mr.  Hash  has  since  graduated 
from  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  with  a  master’s  degree, 
and  this  fall  he  plans  to  be  a 
college  teacher  instructing 
pupils  in  his  favorite  subject  — 
community  journalism. 

“I  wanted  something  to  do 
with  less  pressure  but  with 
definite  challenge,”  he  says. 
That’s  how  he  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  putting  his  experience  to  use 
in  the  classroom. 

He  is,  by  his  own  statement, 
“very  much  taken  with  com¬ 
munity  journalism,”  and  he  is 
genuinely  proud  of  his  success 
in  the  field.  “How  many  big  city 
reporters  or  editors  have  the 
money  to  retire  at  39?”  he  asks. 

Mr.  Hash  began  his  career 
as  a  high  school  apprentice  in 
the  back  shop  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  in  his  hometown, 
Haskell,  Okla.  He  went  on  to 
study  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Mexico  for  three 
years. 

While  taking  a  full  college 
load,  he  also  had  a  job  working 
40  hours  a  week  as  a  continuity 
writer  for  a  radio  station.  “I 
decided  I  might  as  well  see  how 
I  liked  journalism  work,  and  the 
opportunity  seemed  too  good  to 
pass  up.” 

During  World  War  II,  he 
served  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
from  June,  1942,  until  October, 
1945.  Then  he  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  to  complete 


requirements  for  a  bachelor  of 
journalism  degree  in  1946. 

After  a  few  months  in  adver¬ 
tising,  he  returned  to  weekly 
newspaper  work  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  Era  in 
Eunice,  La.,  where  he  worked 
until  February,  1949. 

He  Bought 

When  he  had  the  chance  to 
purchase  one-half  interest  in  the 
McDuffie  Progress,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Thompson,  Ga., 
he  bought.  After  he  looked  into 
the  situation  and  found  that  the 
newspaper  was  located  in  a 
growing  area  with  promise  of 
further  development,  he  bor¬ 
rowed  money  to  buy  his  share 
and  eventually  acquired  sole 
ownership. 

He  initiated  new  policies  and 
techniques  which  were  to  prove 
successful.  During  the  11  years 
Mr.  Hash  owned  the  Progress, 
circulation  tripled,  the  size  of 
the  paper  doubled,  and  the  reve¬ 
nues  more  than  tripled.  To  make 
such  strides,  Mr.  Hash  says  he 
worked  and  worked  “hard.” 

“Anybody  in  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  business  finds  he  can’t 
hire  somebody  to  do  all  the  work 
for  him.  He  has  to  do  most  of  it 
himself.  The  success  of  the  pa¬ 
per  depends  on  how  much  work 
the  publisher  himself  is  willing 
to  do.  The  successful  weekly 
newspaper  publisher  puts  in 
long  hours.” 

When  he  first  went  to  the  pa¬ 
per  Mr.  Hash  and  his  partner 
were  the  “stafF’  aided  only  by 
a  part-time  writer.  After  he 
bought  full  ownership,  Mr.  Hash 
hired  a  full-time  writer  and  did 
most  of  the  advertising  work 
himself.  Most  of  the  increase  in 
revenues  came  from  Mr.  Hash’s 
development  of  local  advertising. 


V 

Frank  Hash 

He  handled  sales,  writing  and 
layout. 

The  paper  increased  from  8 
to  14  and  16  pages  and  was  en¬ 
larged  from  7  to  8  columns.  The 
full-time  newsman  improverl 
coverage  with  better  and  more 
local  stories. 

Mr.  Hash  dropped  column 
rules,  narrowed  columns  from 
12  to  11  picas  and  ran  his  edi¬ 
torials  on  Page  One.  He  believes, 
“If  an  editorial  is  worth  space, 
it’s  worth  putting  on  Page  One.” 

He  gradually  replaced  everj' 
piece  of  mechanical  equipment. 
This  helped  the  success  of  the 
paper  he  feels  and  says,  “Many 
papers  never  grow  because  the 
owners  refuse  to  spend  the 
money  for  better  equipment.” 

As  an  editor  and  publisher 
Mr.  Hash  was  swept  up  in  com¬ 
munity  activity.  “Every  civic 
organization  wants  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  be  a  member  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  joining  my  share.  A  com¬ 
munity  publisher  learns  to  be 
interested  in  all  activities,  but 
I  think  I  gave  more  time  and 
thought  to  sports.” 

Mr.  Hash  organized  the 
Thompson,  Ga.,  High  School 
Boosters  Club  and  in  the  first 
year  the  group  was  able  to  build 
a  new  stadium.  He  also  man¬ 
aged  a  Class  “D”  minor  leagfue 
baseball  club,  the  Thompson 
Orioles,  farm  club  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Orioles.  “Our  club  was  the 
most  successful  ‘D’  team.  Even 
though  the  league  folded,  we 
drew  50,000  people  in  a  town 
of  6,000,”  he  says. 

Being  an  active  member  of 
the  community  didn’t  mean  that 
Mr.  Hash  followed  the  dictates 
;  of  the  community.  He  firmly  be¬ 


lieves  that  “a  paper  which  is 
aggressive  and  takes  a  position 
gets  along  better  with  advertis¬ 
ers  and  subscribers.” 

He  recalls  coming  out  in  favor 
of  legalized  beer  in  his  county 
in  spite  of  some  very  vocal  oi)- 
position.  “I  don’t  think  I  lost  an 
advertiser  although  we  might 
have  lost  a  few  subscribers.  At 
any  rate,  beer  was  legalized  and 
we  didn’t  miss  those  few  sub¬ 
scribers.” 

As  county  chairman  for  the 
Republican  Party,  Mr.  Hash’s 
political  beliefs  were  upheld  on 
his  editorial  page.  The  Georgia 
subscribers  and  advertisers 
learned  to  accept  the  Republi¬ 
can  publisher.  “At  the  local  and 
state  level  though,  we  had  to 
content  ourselves  with  debating 
candidates  and  issues  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  since  there  is 
virtually  a  one-party  system  at 
those  levels,”  he  explains  and 
even  admits  he  was  also  on  the 
staff  of  a  Democratic  governor 
once. 


He  Bought  .\gain 

The  red-haired  Oklahoman 
met  and  married  the  former 
Laura  Holland,  a  school  teacher, 
in  1950  and  seemed  set  for  life 
with  his  newspaper.  He  then 
bought  the  Columbia  News,  an 
exclusive  county  newspaper, 
published  in  Harlem,  Ga.,  in 
1953  and  repeated  the  changes 
he  had  made  with  the  Progress. 

In  1954,  he  became  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Hickory  Hill  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  operating  radio  station 
WTWA  in  Thompson.  He  finally 
bought  the  station  and  for  a 
time  ran  the  three  enterprises 
from  the  offices  of  the  Progress 
Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Hash  soon  found  he 
couldn’t  get  away  from  his  busi¬ 
nesses  even  on  vacations.  In 
1960  he  decided  the  time  had 
come  to  retire.  “I  had  always 
planned  to  be  able  to  retire  at 
40,  and  it  just  came  a  year 
early.  Work  wasn’t  as  much  fun 
anymore.  I  really  didn’t  make 
decisions.  They  were  conditioned 
responses.” 

Mr.  Hash  sold  the  two  news¬ 
papers,  making  the  most  gain 
on  the  Progress  which  brought 
four  times  what  he  paid  for  it. 
He  planned  to  keep  the  radio 
station  since  he  was  giving  it 
less  attention  than  the  papers, 
but  decided  to  sell  it  too  after 
he  struck  on  the  idea  of  grad¬ 
uate  work  and  college  teaching. 

Mr.  Hash  says  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  com¬ 
munity  journalism  has  dropped 
since  his  days  as  an  undergrad¬ 
uate. 

“I  really  can’t  understand  this 
since  the  field  offers  more  op¬ 
portunity  than  ever.”  He  b^ 
lieves  young  people  should  be 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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THURSDATA 


AID — A  group  of  Southern 
publishers,  called  the  Tri-Anni¬ 
versary  Committee,  is  raising 
financial  help  for  Hazel  Bran¬ 
non  Smith,  editor  of  two  Missis- 
sipj)i  weeklies,  the  Lexington 
Advertiser  and  Durant  News. 
The  committee,  headed  by  Hod- 
ding  Carter,  of  the  Greenville 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  says  she 
has  lost  more  than  half  her 
advertising  revenue  “by  refusing 
to  kowtow  to  white  suprema¬ 
cists.”  The  committee  is  request¬ 
ing  good  will  advertising  to 
“replace  linage  taken  away 
through  ill  will.”  Gift  pages 
may  be  earmarked  for  favorite 
charities  or  “in  appreciation  of 
Hazel  Smith’s  efforts  in  behalf 
of  a  free  press.”  Said  the  Com¬ 
mittee:  “We  do  not  ask  you  to 
endorse  everything  Hazel  says. 
We  do  ask  you  to  go  along  with 
us — and  with  Voltaire — in  fight¬ 
ing  for  her  right  to  say  it.”  Mrs. 
Smith  won  the  1960  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  Award  for  Cover¬ 
age  in  Journalism.  “Tri-Anni¬ 
versary”  stands  for  the  125th 
year  of  the  Advertiser,  100th 
year  of  the  News,  and  Mrs. 
Smith’s  25th  year  as  editor.  On 
the  Committee  are  Francis  S. 
Harmon,  editor  from  1926-31  of 
the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  Ameri¬ 
can;  Mark  Ethridge,  publisher 
of  the  Louisinlle  (Ky.)  Courier 
Journal  and  Times;  J.  N.  Heis- 
kell,  editor  of  the  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette;  and  Ralph 
McGill,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution. 

*  4> 

TOPS  IN  ALABAMA  — 
Twenty-eight  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  received  awards  in  the 
1961  Alabama  Better  Newspa¬ 
per  Contest.  'The  Moulton  Ad¬ 
vertiser  took  first  place  honors 
in  three  categories,  general  ex¬ 
cellence,  original  column,  typog¬ 
raphy  and  makeup.  Among 
newspapers  in  larger  towns,  the 
Athens  Alabama  Courier,  the 
Birmingham  Western  Sun,  and 
Auburn  Lee  County  Bulletin 
won  the  most  awards. 

*  *  * 

END  OF  THE  LINE  —  The 
weekly  Atkins  (Ark.)  Chroni¬ 
cle  has  a  new  publisher,  and  it’s 
the  first  time  in  44  years  his 
name  isn’t  Tyson.  Ardis  Tyson 
bought  the  paper  in  1917,  and 
it  was  managed  in  succession 
by  the  elder  Tyson,  his  sons. 
Van  and  LeRoy,  and  most  re¬ 
cently  his  grandson.  Van  Allen. 
Tommy  Gillespie,  an  employee 
of  the  Conway  (Ark.)  Log 
Cabin  Democrat,  has  taken  over 
the  publishing  duties  from  Van 
Allen  Tyson. 


Tri-County  Publishing 
Buys  Joliet  Spectator 

Joliet,  Ill. 

K.  S.  Johnston,  president  of 
the  Tri-County  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  purchased  the  Joliet 
Spectator,  a  weekly  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  33,000. 

The  newspaper  was  purchased 
for  an  undisclosed  sum  from  the 
family  of  the  late  W.  P.  McCabe. 
Mr.  McCabe  acquired  the  Spec¬ 
tator  in  1936.  Associated  with 
him  in  the  venture  was  Miss 
Mollie  Zelko,  whose  mysterious 
disappearance  in  September  1957 
remains  unsolved.  Miss  Seiko, 
the  Spectator’s  business  man¬ 
ager,  vanished  while  on  her  way 
home  from  work. 

Mr.  Johnson  publishes  seven 
other  weeklies  in  Illinois — in 
Lemont,  Lockport,  Tinley  Park, 
Orland  Park,  Frankfort,  New 
Lennox  and  Mokena. 

*  «  * 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Karl  H.  Purnell  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Lewisburg  Union 
County  Standard- Journal  from 
the  Standard  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Milton.  The  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  which  covers  all  of  Union 
County,  will  be  known  as  the 
Union  County  Journal. 

A  former  staff  writer  for  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  Mr.  Pur¬ 
nell  has  been  serving  as  editor 
of  the  Standard- Journal  for  the 
past  three  years.  He  started  his 
career  eight  years  ago  as  a 


summer  reporter  on  the  paper. 

• 

Dr.  Krimel  to  Join 
Boston  PR  Faculty 

Dr.  Donald  W.  Krimel  of 
Adelphi,  Md.,  a  member  of  the 
State  Department’s  National 
UNESCO  Commission,  will 
assume  duties  as  Professor  of 
Public  Relations  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Communications  in 
September.  Dr.  Krimel’s  career 
includes  a  stint  as  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal.  He  headed  the  public 
relations  curriculum  in  the 
Department  of  Journalism  and 
Public  Relations  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland. 


Printers’  Picketing 
At  Stores  Stoppetl 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Federal  Judge  John  Feikens 
granted  an  injunction  last  week 
against  members  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  who  were 
picketing  advertisers  in  the 
Ypsilanti  Daily  Press.  He  said 
the  union,  which  has  been  wag¬ 
ing  a  membership  drive  since 
1958,  was  engaging  in  an  illegal 
secondary  boycott.  The  news¬ 
paper  made  no  move  to  stop 
picketing  of  its  own  plant  but 
acted  after  the  merchants  were 
affected. 


Frank  Hash 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

made  aware  of  the  need  for 
community  journalists  and  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  field. 

“The  journalism  graduate 
should  take  a  look  at  community 
journalism  before  he  makes  up 
his  mind  where  he  wants  to 
work.  If  he  considers  everything 
involved,  he’ll  probably  find  that 
he  can  live  better  on  the  salary 
of  a  weekly  paper  in  a  small 
town  than  he  can  in  the  city 
on  a  reporter’s  salary.  He  also 
has  a  chance  to  own  and  op¬ 
erate  a  paper  with  his  own 
ideas.  A  man  can’t  start  from 
the  bottom  and  buy  a  big  city 
paper. 

“Of  course  the  weekly  takes 
a  certain  type  of  person.  In 
my  experience.  I’ve  found  he 
can’t  take  himself  too  seriously 
and  he’s  got  to  like  people.  The 
weekly  newspaper  is  the  most 
personal  of  the  mass  media.  The 
people  get  to  know  you  and  you 
get  to  know  them.” 

Mr.  Hash  plans  to  pass  his 
theories  of  community  journal¬ 
ism  on  through  his  students. 
Now  he’s  negotiating  for  teach¬ 
ing  jobs  and  closing  his  eyes  to 
opportunities  on  the  business 
side. 

“It’s  a  wonderful  field  and  I 
have  to  keep  reminding  myself 
that  I’m  retired,”  he  says. 


the  newspaper  that’s  IN 
THE  FASTEST  GROWING 
AREA  IN  THE  U.S.* 

That’s  Orlando,  Florida  ...  it,  and  Central  Florida  are  dominated 
by  the  Sentinel-Star,  with  six  times  the  combined  circulation  of 
Miami,  Jacksonville  and  Tampa  newspapers. 

■  Six  regional  supplements,  printed  five  days  a  week,  provide  a 
local  package  for  all  the  areas  of  Central  Florida.  Not  just  one 
day  a  week  for  the  heavy  week-end  advertising,  but  five  days  a 
week  as  a  service  to  our  readers,  rather  than  a  service  to  the 
newspapers’  cash  register. 

'Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census 

MARTIN  ANDERSEN 

Editor/Owner/Galley  Boy/ Ad  Writer/Census  Taker 
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PROMOTION 


Everybody  Pitches  In 
For  Newspaper  Week 


Newspaper — Freedom’s  Guard¬ 
ian.”  An  eight-column  editorial 
was  headed,  “All  effort  pledged 
to  your  right  to  know,”  Featured 


be  in  operation  by  the  end  of 
1962. 

«  *  * 

MAINE  PICNIC— The  Port- 


on  the  page  was  a  three-column  land  (Me.)  Press  Herald-Eve- 
cut  of  the  mayor  and  a  city  ning  Express  invited  its  readers 
commissioner  in  pressmen’s  hats  to  a  Sunday  “Living  in  Maine” 
and  clothes,  taking  papers  from  picnic  at  Thomas  Point,  Bruns- 


By  George  Wilt  ment  maintained  the  tempo  their  favorite  newspaper  writers 

throughout  the  week,  with  and  columnists,  and  join  m  bath- 
With  National  Newspaper  up  on  bulletin  Iwards  all  over  stories  on  the  newspaper  in  the  horseshoes  and  volleyball. 

Week  just  around  the  comer  the  newspaper  plant,  reminding  classroom,  newspaper  visitors.  Admission  to  the  picnic  grounds 
(Oct.  15-21),  it  might  prove  management,  editors  and  staff  of  and  special  newspaper-oriented  obtained  by  mailing  in  a 

helpful  to  take  a  look  at  one  of  the  responsibilities  that  today’s  columns  by  three  local  column-  coupon  from  a  promotion  ad. 


the  News’  press. 

The  news  and  editorial  depart- 


wick.  Readers  were  asked  to 
bring  their  own  lunch,  and  meet 


the  award-winning  programs  of  newspapers  must  courageously,  jgtg. 


1960.  effectively  and  in  high  dedica- 

“Early  planning,  plus  com-  tion  assume  in  their  communi- 
plete  participation  by  all  depart-  ties,  if  they  are  to  continue  as 
ments,  contributed  to  our  commercial  enterprises, 
winning  second  place  National  A  letter  was  sent  to  all  news- 


Exhibits  and  Promotions 

Almost  all  editorial,  promotion 
and  circulation  executives  made 
talks  before  local  civic  clubs 


Promotion  manager  Bob  Collins 
plans  to  take  advantage  of  the 
6,000  turn-out  to  show  adver¬ 
tisers  the  response  the  paper 
gets. 

♦  *  * 

ORBIT  IN  ROTO— When  the 


Award,  and  top  prize  in  the  clas-  paper  employees  by  James  H.  norind  with  <!t/^rie«!  ORBIT  IN  ROTO— When  the 

sification  for  large  newspapers,”  Couey  Jr.,  News  general  man-  earrvfng  ad^Lnce  notices  of  the  Oklah^not  Ol^}^oms. 

reported  Bernard  D  Feld  Jr.,  ager,  urging  the  staff  to  inform  ^^etings  and  coverage  of  the  City  dmd^  to  publish  its  own 
promotion  director  of  the  Birm-  your  friends,  your  neighbors,  p^o^ms.  Newspaper  Week  l9cal*y-«lited  Sunday  roto  sec- 
ingham  (Ala.)  News.  the  members  of  your  family,  all  bade-es  were  distributed  to  all  Orbit,  promotion  manager 


promotion  director  of  the  Birm-  your  friends,  your  neighbors,  p^o^ms.  Newspaper  Week  l9cally-«lited  Sunday  roto  sec- 
ingham  (Ala.)  News.  the  members  of  your  family,  all  badges  were  distributed  to  all  Promotion  manager 

Editor-in-chief  Vincent  of  your  acquaintances  of  the  News  personnel  and  were  worn  Jo^n  Blatt  promoted  it  with  an 
Townsend  presided  over  a  July  1  fact  that  this  Week  has  been  set  throughout  the  promotion.  Red-  full-color  roto  ^tion. 

meeting  attended  by  the  man-  aside  to  honor  the  business  which  and-white  stickers  were  used  on  about  the  new 

aging  editor,  associate  editor  of  provides  you  your  job.”  out  to  plant  visitors,  section,  briefly  dwcribes  the 

the  editorial  page,  assistant  city  ......  .  ^  .  m,.  x,-  process,  contains  some 


the  editorial  page,  assistant  city 
editor,  sports  editor,  women’s 
editor,  assistant  city  circulation 


kits  passed  out  to  plant  visitors. 


Spotlighting  the  Carrier 


Three  exhibits  spotlighting  sample  features,  and  several 
outstanding  news  photographs  columns  of  market  data.  The 


editor,  assistant  city  circulation  In-paper  copy  started  in  the  I""  T  _  downto^  bank  T  I 

manager,  promotion  manager,  big  Friday  paper,  the  day  before  ^ Birmingham  Art  Museum’  devot^  to  a  cover- 

and  several  promotion  assist-  National  Newspaper  Boy  Day.  ^nd  in  the  Public  Library  News- 

ants.  Specific  assignments  were  The  first  of  a  six-ad  series,  wLk  J  showing  county-by-county  cover- 


made  to  everj'  person  present,  “Your  Newspaper  In  the 


paper  Week  was  the  subject  of 
an  educational  TV  program. 


and  a  member  of  the  promotion  Making,”  appeared  calling  the  f^^tuTng  rN^ws  asso^ratr:^^^ 
stair  took  ovpr  t.np  inh  nf  prior-  ”  ..  . . 


staff  took  over  the  job  of  coor 
dinating  all  activities. 

Advance  Promotion 


carrier  “One  of  the  Most  Import-  ^  panelist.  The  “week”  FAIR  PIX — An  unusual  idea 

ant  Bridges  in  America.”  Copy  theme  was  stress^  in  regular  used  by  the  South  Bend 


told  News  readers  that  “Over  ^V  spot  campaigns. 
this  bridge  every  morning  of  the  ~  . 


(Ind.)  Tribune  in  its  booth  at 
the  annual  county  4-H  Fair.  A 


Nearly  a  month  before  the  week,  and  every  week  day  after-  •  a  ^  6-by-8  foot  replica  of  the  Trib- 

“week”  started,  hundreds  of  noon,  speeds  a  stream  of  Unowl-  ^  t- une’s  front  page  was  prepared, 

rack  cards  were  posted  all  over  edge  and  information.  It  is  one  ^  ,  nca  wna  ea  er  ,  8-column  heading,  “I 

the  area,  and  truck  posters  went  of  thousands  of  similar  bridges  °  ^  fv,o  ■Pwni-  Poo-p”  TTndpr 


the  area,  and  truck  posters  went  of  thousands  of  similar  bridges  .  cn  n  r  flpnaT+  Made  the  Front  Page.”  Under 

up  on  News  vehicles.  Copy  pro-  in  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  pape  p  banner  line  was  a  blank 

claimed,  “Why  do  dictators  seize  U.S.  .  .  .  Just  What  is  this  ^eads,  seininars  on  the  ^ 

the  Press?  Because  .  .  .  Your  bridge?  It’s  an  ambitious  boy  in  ^  textbook  their  pictures. 

Daily  Newspaper  Guards  Your  your  neighborhood.  It’s  your  freedom  s  guardian. 

Right  To  Know!”  The  News-  newspaper  carrier  boy.”  Business  executives  from  the 


Right  To  Know!”  The  News 
paper  Week  symbol  was  prom 


Business  executives  from  the 


The  balance  of  the  series  of  community  also  sat  in  on  an 


inently  displayed  above  the  ads  ran  through  Newspaper  editorial  planning  session  as 


newspapers’  logotypes. 


Week,  stressing  the  importance  part  of  their  tour. 


PATTERNS  —  A  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  promotion 
announces  that  a  pattern  feature 


At  the  same  time,  posters  went  of  the  various  people  on  the 
_  _ newspaper  team. 


Moral:  If  you  haven’t  started  drew  15,708  requests  for  pat- 


on  plans  for  this  year’s  News- 


six-month  period. 


A  M  C  X  D  A  I  I  A  ^  C  ture  story  lauded  the  carrier  in  better  get  moving.  period  last  year,  and  that  it  took 

^  ^  ^  ^  tbe  first  day’s  coverage,  and  spe-  a  tremendous  amount  of  reader- 

!•  14/  i.i  cial  features  appeared  in  all  ship  to  result  in  action  15,708 

cxpanamg  vr  eaiTn  sections  of  the  paper.  The  SHOPPING  CENTERS— The  times! 

Offers  Op  port  unities  women’s  department  carried  an  grrowth  of  plaza-type  shopping  • 

interview  with  the  several  centers  in  the  Chicago  metropoli-  y  *  Will  nmiite* 
invMtigat*  the  developmenu  mothers  of  carrier  boys.  Sports  tan  area  is  detailed  in  an  80-  ^  u 

maee^popu!«tlon,*lnduetrlal  section  stories  featured  high  page  research  report  compiled  Lights  on  the  Square 

d^eiopment,  high  etandard  school  and  college  football  stars  by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  New  York  Times  is  get- 

aucceBMs  of  over  WO  that  had  been  carriers.  During  the  past  three  years,  ting  ready  to  turn  out  its  lights 

an?have  m’^verted  Throughout  the  week,  stories  a  total  of  27  centers  have  on  Times  Square.  Since  the 

In  AuetraH^’  ’  *  emphasized  the  citizenship  and  opened,  adding  a  total  of  more  Times  Tower  is  now  under  new 

To  koop  la  touch  with  markoHao,  character-building  training  that  than  3.5-million  square  feet  of  ownership  of  Douglas  Leigh, 

newspaper  boys  receive,  with  retail  selling  space  to  the  area,  the  spectacular  sign  impresario, 

Aurtrai.  rood  profiles  of  News  carriers  with  bringing  the  total  to  57  centers  the  giant  “Times”  sign  at  the 

I  outstanding  records  of  leader-  .  ^  ii  top  will  be  removed  and  the 

ship  in  school  and  community.  ...  j  jjf  *  news  bulletins  in  electric  lights 

I  The  second  phase  of  the  pro-  J”  addi  ion  to  ^be  fourth  floor  will  be 

motion  was  begun  in  the  Sunday  presenting  a  history  of  Chicago  discontinued.  The  Times  has 
Pmhu»ktd  fmrmisktir  j  edition,  with  the  front  page  of  shopping  center  growth,  the  rented  new  office  space  in  the 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8  a  section  devoted  to  the  News-  Tribune  research  report  profiles  area  for  its  classified  service 

IB  HoMlltea  St.,  Sydaor,  Aastrolla  paper  Week  theme:  “Your  each  of  the  62  centers  that  will  bureau. 
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mSPAPER  NEWS 


An  editorial,  cartoon,  and  fea-  paper  Week  program,  you’d  almost  50%  ahead  of  the  same 


tter  get  moving.  period  last  year,  and  that  it  took 

a  tremendous  amount  of  reader- 
*  *  *  ship  to  result  in  action  15,708 

SHOPPING  CENTERS— The  times! 


July  Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compilad  by  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  from  Modla  Record  Moacuromoau) 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
Tho  linoqo  tabulations  shown  hora  hava 
boon  compiled  by  Madia  Records,  Inc.  tor 


1961 

Linage 

Total  Advertising 

July  .  207,661,000 

June  .  236,522,000 

Year  to  date  ...1,555,703,000 
Display 

July  .  147,064,000 

June  .  176,270,000 

Year  to  date  ...1,149,836,000 
Classified 

July  .  60,597,000 

June  .  61,252,000 

Year  to  date  , . .  405,867,000 
Retail 

July  .  109,668,000 

June  .  126,047,000 

Year  to  date  . . .  841,449,000 
Department  Store 

July  .  37,192,000 

June  .  41,536,000 

Year  to  date  . . .  293,177,000 
General 

July  .  21,031,000 

June  .  30,383,000 

Year  to  date  . . .  185,462,000 
Automotive 

July  .  10,836,000 

June  .  13,848,000 


Year  to  date 
Financial 

July  . 

June  . 

Year  to  date 


87,235,000 

5,529,000 

4,992,000 

35,690,000 


Tribuna-m  . 2,40i,04f  2, 477, TVS  axclusiva  publication  by  Editor  A  Publishar. 

TribunO'S  .  1,419,127  1,404,921  Thay  may  not  ba  raprintad  or  publishad  in 


1941 

1940 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Baacon  Joumal-a  . 

1,957,887 

2,242,148 

$Baacon  Joumal-S . 

853,344 

953,082 

Grand  Total . 

2,811,233 

3,215,250 

ALBANY,  1 

N.  Y. 

••  Knkkarbockaf -N  aws-a 

1,233,447 

1,244,885 

Timas  Union-m  . 

1,028,334 

1,037,149 

•Timas  Union-S  . 

540,044 

512,434 

Grand  Total  . 

2,802,029 

2,794,470 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includas; 

Knickar- 

bockar  Naws-a  1941  — 

1,233,447 

(239,208). 

1940-1,244,886  (212,397). 

•ALBUPUERGUE.  N.  M. 

Joumal-m  . 

1,403,221 

1,708,721 

(Joumal-S  . 

523,834 

494,099 

Tribana-a  . 

1,381,552 

1,410,444 

Grand  Total  . 

3,308,407 

3.8I3.4M 

ATLANTA, 

,  GA. 

ConstHution-m . 

1.480.749 

1,514,544 

Joumal-a  . 

1,857,054 

1,924,941 

Journal  A  Constitution-S  1,014,400 

905,890 

Grand  Total  . 

4,354,203 

4,347,375 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J 

Prass-m  . 

797,492 

851,755 

••Prass-S . 

254,412 

212,952 

Grand  Total . 

1,054,104 

1,044,707 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•Amorican-S . 

502,044 

443,034 

Naws-Post-a  . 

1,144,410 

1,212,240 

Sun-m  . 

1,023,794 

1,094,727 

San-a  . 

1,431,537 

1,577,058 

tSan-S  . 

1,295,123 

1,202,494 

Grand  Total  . 

5.597,110 

5,551,757 

BANGOR. 

ME. 

Naws-m  . 

804,380 

731,414 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Ptass-a  . 

1,149,148 

1,175,951 

(Prass-S  t . 

310,920 

288,393 

Sun-Bullatin-m  . 

475,349 

429,205 

Grand  Total . 

1,955,417 

1,893,549 

217,417,000 

95.6 

98.6  s 

250,556,000 

94.4 

99.1  S 

1,663,273,000 

93.6 

96.5 

153,913,000 

95.6 

96.9  1 

185,545,000 

94.5 

98.8  ( 

1,219,848,000 

94.3 

96.1  1 

63,504,000 

95.4 

102.6  1 

65,011,000 

94.2 

99.8  ' 

443,425,000 

91.5 

97.9 

113,697,000 

96.5 

100.7 

131,945,000 

95.6 

101.1 

884,564,000 

95.1 

98.9 

38,922,000 

95.6 

99.2 

43,802,000 

94.8 

95.7 

309,976,000 

94.6 

95.8 

23,240,000 

90.6 

83.3 

30,786,000 

98.7 

93.0 

199,673,000 

92.9 

85.9 

12,124,000 

89.4 

84.6 

18,018,000 

76.9 

85.5 

102,383,000 

85.2 

88.8 

4,852,000 

113.9 

117.8 

4,796,000 

104.1 

115.9 

33,228,000 

107.4 

117.5 

1941 

1940 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Harald-m  . 

...  827,588 

872,284 

Naws-a  . 

...  1,515,702 

1,400,942 

(Naws-S  . 

...  778,438 

714,453 

Grand  Total  . 

...  3,121,728 

3,187,899 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas; 

:  Naws-a 

1941  —  1,515,702  (43,595).  1940  — 

1,400,942 

(29,243). 

BOISE. 

IDAHO 

Statasman-m . 

. . .  705,799 

803,980 

••Statasman-S  . 

...  211,740 

143,071 

Grand  Total . 

...  917,539 

947,051 

NOTE:  Statasman 

Mom.  and  Eva.  sold 

only  in  combination. 

Linaga  of  ona  adition 

(Morn.)  only  is  shown. 

•BOSTON.  MASS. 

Amarican-a  . 

...  519,530 

515,733 

Racord-m  . 

...  404,032 

432,171 

•Advartisar-S  . 

...  23I.4M 

241,174 

Globa-a  . 

...  1,100,150 

1,113,211 

Globa-m  . 

...  1,115,794 

1,185,823 

§Globa-S  . 

...  1,022,487 

1,070,728 

Harald-m  . 

...  948,809 

998,543 

(Harald-S  . 

...  818,403 

910,435 

Travalar-a  . .  . 

...  1,028,958 

1,039,090 

Grand  Total  . 

...  7,412,231 

7,724,930 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Couriar  Exprass-m  . . 

...  842,500 

970,842 

r  (•Couriar  Exprass-S  . 

...  742,907 

745,149 

(Evaning  Naws-a _ 

....  1,903,428 

1,954,948 

Grand  Total  . 

...  3,488,835 

3,472,979 

>  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

1  Couriar-Post-a  . 

...  1,014,707 

1,071,725 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Mail-a . . 

....  787,772 

818,448 

Gaiatta-m  . 

..,  808,147 

909,741 

§Gaiatta-Mail-S  .  . . 

...  384,873 

338,472 

’  Grand  Total . 

...  1,980,792 

2,0M,84I 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

•Naws-a  . . 

....  942,294 

812,494 

1  Obsarvar-m  . . 

....  1,301,559 

1,398,234 

i  (Obsarvar-S  . 

....  411,904 

552,895 

'  Grand  Total  . 

....  2,875,759 

2,743,427 

for  September  2, 

1961 

E&P  Tribuna-S  i;4l9;i27 

Index  tDnily  Naws-a  .  1,438,334 

Amarican-a  .  MS,  1 82 

_ ‘Amarican-S  .  247,097 


..  1,438,334  1,470,839  any  form  without  axplicit  parmission  from 
445,182  720,201  Madia  Racords,  Inc. 

247,097  254,350  Excapt  whara  othar  figuras  ara  spacifi- 

..  1,147,904  1,254,245  cally  shown  tho  following  footnotas  apply 
598,307  534,874  to  Madia  Racords,  July  1941  Linagas: 

-  -  *lncludas  48,748  linos  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

...  7,942,002  8.117,247  **lncludas  32.7U  linos  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 

V.  includas;  Tribuno-m  tlncludas  45,955  linos  THIS  WEEK, 

1.894).  1940—2,477,795  (Includas  40,441  linos  PARADE. 


Grand  Total  .  7,942,002  8.117,247 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Tribuno-m 
1941—2,404.049  (2,859.894).  1940—2,477,795 


96.9  (2.473.277).  Tribuna-S  1941— 1 .419. 127  (2.-  (Includas  57,497  linos  WEEKEND  MAGA- 

ae  s  534.S35).  1940— 1.404.921  (2,742,988).  Sun-  ZINE. 

Timas-S  1941  —  598,307  (413.141).  Daily  - 

96.1  Nows-a  1940-1,470,839  (454.915).  ly^l 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO  caia  pa 


•  Naws-m  .  1,094,031 


ost  A  T!mas-Star-a 
Grand  Total 


1,208,843  1,213,093 


1,424,972  1,771,575  §Timas-Naws-S 


Timas-a  .  1,117,008  1,117,581 


ital  4,428,802  5.007.914 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Grand  Total  .  2,407,780  2,408,804 


EUGENE,  ORE. 

?  R«gi»f»r  Guard-a  .  1,085,758 


Grand  Total  .  4,195  814  4,487,970 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv  includas;  Prass  and 
Naws-a  1941  —  2,451,781  (119,478).  1940  — 
2,481,219  (91,448). 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Grand  Total  .  1,402,479  1,383,435 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

"Harald  Naws-a .  793,338  823,150 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 


1.840.440  1,942.408  w 

1,227,248  1,200,480  ‘  i 

ainc**  7&A  4ftA  *N9ws  .  I,4M,823  1,537,791 


Star-w  .  82,953  87,171 

Grand  Total  .  3,983,450  4.014.945 

^DALLAS,  TEX. 


*Naws  Santinal-a  .  1,448,823  1,537,791 

Grand  Total .  3,030,343  3,174,854 

*FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Talagram-m  .  840,003  902,245 


Naws-m  .  1,827,414  1,892  914  .  '  ''IS  sU 


tNaws-S  .  742.172 


...  2,057  724  2,105,793 


Tn.iTt  I’ 

inc  vas  r 


•Timas  Harald-S  .  709,024 


§Star-Talagram-S  .  472,805 

Prass-a  .  474,871 

•Prass-S  .  224,307 


Grand  Total  .  5,354,334  5,508  582  ' 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Timas 
Harald-a  1941—2,057,724  (31,857).  1940— 

2,105,793  (23,011). 


Grand  Total  .  3,832,725  3,953,380 

NOTE;  Prass  Evaning  publishad  5  days  a 


DAYTON.  OHIO 


FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  1,199,589  1,338,344 


Joumal-Harald-m  .  I  594.044  I  709  477  .  403^ 


Naws-a  .  1,731  434  1,928  593 

§Naws-S  .  .  450,009  472,938 

Grand  Total  .  3,977,491  4,311,208 

•DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m  ....  1,571  403  1,451,375 

(•Rocky  Mt.  Naws-S  .  374.979  382,014 

Post-a  .  2,151,910  I.992.8M 


Grand  Total  .  4.942.449  4  859  510 


Grand  Total  .  1,803,059  1,920,201 

GARY.  IND. 

Post-Tribuna-a  .  1,294,441  1,339,842 

••Post-Tribuna-S  .  445,744  442,489 

Grand  Total .  1,742,387  1,782,531 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Saa  Nota)  ..  548,505  583,335 

NOTE;  Post-Star  Morning  sold  _  in  com- 


NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Post-a  1941  bination  with  Timas  Evaning.  Linaga  of 


-2,151,910  (217,448). 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


ona  adition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is 
givan. 


..  1,807,411  1,998,245 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

891  384  Prass-a  .  1,708,481  1,900,031 

489,428  .  540,493  501,142 

998  245  Grand  Total  .  2,249,374  2,401,193 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 


Fraa  Prass-m  .  1,219,499  1,277  114  Racord-a  . 


NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Racord-a 


Timas-a  9I0:554  HAMMOND.  IND. 

Timas-S  .  277,100  Timas-a .  1,131,897  1,157,049 

-  -  Timas-S  .  445,919  442,944 

Grand  Total  .  4  593  344  5,844  811  -  - 

NOTE;  Timas  last  publication  Novambar  Grand  Total  .  1,577,814  1,400,033 

4.  1941.  Part  run  adv  Includas;  Fraa  NOTE;  Timas-a  publishad  5  days  a  waak 

Prass-m  1941-1,219.499  (85,311).  1940-1-  onlv 

277.114  (159  834).  Fraa  Prass-S  1941— 334,150 

(23.494).  1940  -  410,920  (81  585).  Naws-a  HARRISBURG.  PA. 

1941  -  2,000,228  (49  409).  1940  -  I  993  148  ^ 

(53,294).  Naws-S  1941-1039,287  (29,480).  spbw'V"^,' 'i-S .  W'VK  412  543 

TImas-a  1940—910,554  (70,001).  SPatriot  Naws-5  . 

ELMIRA.  N  Y.  .  1,531,294  1,445,103 

Advartisar-m  .  305.442  331  020  ‘HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Star  GaiaHa-a  .  442.448  480,051  Courant-m .  822,354  948,930 

••Talagram-S  .  228.444  224,M9  (Courant-S  .  584,928  445,250 

Gaxatta  A  Advartisar-Sat  57,415  (Timas-a .  1,424,947  1,443,037 


Grand  Total  .  1,234,009  1,237,740  Grand  Total  .  3,034,231  3,277,217 

NOTE;  (•)  Tha  Saturday  Advartisar  and 
Saturday  Star  Gaiatta  comblnad  publica-  HAVERHILL,  MASS, 

tions  to  tha  Saturday  Gaxatta  A  Advartisar  Journal-a  .  237,311  379,233 


starting  July  IS,  1941. 


•EL  PASO.  TEX. 


HONOLULU,  HAWAII 
Advartisar-m  .  894,749 


1,072,547  1,237,225  ‘‘Advartisar-S  .  381,812 


.398,234  •TImas-S  .  388,953  342,801  Star  Bullatin-a 


.  I.3M.534  1,499,241 
.  I,0TO,47]  l.in.oii  §star  Bullatin-S .  341,319  334,490 

.  2,532,171  2,752,038  Grand  Total  .  3,004,414  3,045,749 

45 
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I9il  I9W> 
^HOUSTON,  TEX. 

ChronicU-* .  2.307,121  2.304.U3 

•Chronlcl«-S  .  975, «3  975,721 

Po»t-m .  1,900,6*0  1,893,551 

tPojt-S  .  775,103  6*1,700 

Prats-*  .  603,828  639,391 


Grand  Total  .  6,562,375  6,475,226 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includat;  Chroni¬ 
cle-*  1961—2,307,121  (95,973).  1960-2,304  - 
863  (78,013).  Post-m  1961-1,900.660  (45,136). 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


News-*  . 

1,543,009 

1,540,085 

Star-m  . 

1,501,889 

1,465,736 

(Star-S  . 

1,050,896 

1,101,101 

nm«s>«  . 

730,905 

748,092 

§Tim*s-S  . 

283,023 

312,77* 

Grand  Total  . 

5,109,722 

5,167,790 

JACKSON, 

MISS. 

Clarion  L*dg*r-m  . 

760,760 

727,591 

ICIarion  Ledger  t 

N*ws-S  . 

326.296 

339,686 

Daily  News-e  . 

710,804 

646,486 

State  Times-e  . 

417,482 

434,098 

State  Times-S  . 

160,321 

155,835 

Grand  Total  . 

2,375,663 

2,303,696 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

TIm*s-Union-m  . 

1,908,252 

2,020,146 

(Times-Union-S  . 

733,674 

715,052 

Journal-*  . 

849,179 

988,721 

Grand  Total  . 

3,491,105 

3,723,919 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-*  . 

783,511 

829,922 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Jersey 

Journal-*  1961 — 783,511 

(S6.338). 

.  I960  — 

829,922  (92,668). 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Star-e  . 

1,389,733 

1,488,019 

(Star-S  . 

946,983 

847,185 

TIm*s-m  . 

1,431,049 

1,574,957 

Grand  Total . 

3.7*7.765 

3,910,161 

KNOXVILLE. 

TENN. 

Journal-m  . 

481,799 

538,225 

News-Sentinel-e  . 

858,653 

1,018,474 

§N*ws-Santinel-S  . 

337,978 

353,876 

Grand  Total  . 

1,678,430 

1,910,575 

LAWRENCE. 

MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-*  . 

815,921 

736,544 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  . . . 

829,433 

978,822 

lArkansas  Gai*tte-S  . . . 

336,014 

376,321 

Grand  Total  . 

1,165,447 

1,355,143 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  1,737,938  1,830,370 

(Independent  Press- 

Teleqram-S  .  669,719  657,032 

Press-Telegram-e  .  1,752,410  1,824,011 

Grand  Total  .  4,160,067  4,311,413 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Inde- 
pendent-m  1961—1,737,938  (251,706).  I960— 
1,830,370  (  226,386).  Press-Telegram-e  1961— 
1,752,410  (251,706).  1960—1,824,011  (226,- 

386). 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newtday  Suffolk-* .  1,692,834  1,706,040 

Newsday  Nassau-e .  1,844,967  1,885,332 


Grand  Total  .  3,537,801  3,591,372 

*LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner-m  .  1,572,216  1,779,162 

*Examin*r-S  .  901,0*2  951,983 

Tim*t-m  .  3,591,235  3,660,631 

tTimes-S  .  3,156,393  2,872,776 

Herald-Exprass-e  .  1,191,211  1,159,136 

Mirror-* .  1,093,550  1,139,457 


Grand  Total  . 11,505,667  11,563,145 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Tim*s-S 
1961-3.156,393  (1,150,180).  1960—2,872,776 

(929,465).  Tim*s-m  1961—3,591,235  (  377,- 
265).  1960-3,660,631  (294,915). 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Courier  Journal-m  . . . 
Courier  Journal-S  ... 
Times-*  . 

..  1,230,912 
. .  787,534 

..  1,381,269 

1,306,939 

799.295 

1,417,715 

Grand  Total . 

..  3,399,715 

3.523,949 

LOWELL, 

,  MASS. 
553,172 

588,286 

185,368 

•*Sun-S  . 

192,067 

Grand  Total  . 

..  745,239 

773,654 

LYNN, 

Item-*  . 

MASS. 

..  490,959 

573,565 

46 


1961 

I960 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

1 

••Union  L*ad*r-d  . 

637,086 

801,666 

N*ws-S  . 

215,842 

233,004 

Grand  Total  . 

852,928 

1,034,670 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op- 

tional  combination  with  the  following 

Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS. 

TENN. 

Commercial  App*al-m 

1,576,800 

1,691,791 

(Commercial  App*al-S 

691,394 

726,785 

Press-Scimitar-e  . 

1,100,850 

1,188,323 

Grand  Total  . 

3,369,044 

3,606,899 

MERIDEN, 

CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(See  Note)  . 

668,799 

792,488 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journai  Eve- 

ning  ar«  sold  only  in  combination. 

Linage 

of  on*  edition.  Record  Morning 

only  is 

shown. 

MIAMI, 

FLA. 

H*rald-m . . 

.  2,880,158 

3,160,035 

§Herald-S  . 

.  1,326,039 

1,405,203 

N*ws-e  . 

.  1,024,462 

960,662 

(N*ws-S  . 

.  417,772 

398,480 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,648,431 

5,924.380 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includes;  H*rald-m 

1961—2,880.158  (21,244).  I960  — 

3,160,035 

(44,734).  H*rald-S  1961 

1—1,326,039 

(49,989). 

i96b— 1,405,203  (63.886). 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

S*ntin*l-m  . 

.  905,557 

1,050,427 

'S*ntin*l-S . 

.  279,540 

234,184 

Journal-*  . 

.  2,382,324 

2,530,040 

(Journal-S  . 

.  1,374,631 

1,440,804 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,942,052 

5,255,455 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribun*-m  . 

.  1,309,259 

1,334,811 

Star-*  . 

.  1,957,550 

1,995,708 

(Tribune-S  . 

.  1,035,450 

998,733 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,302,259 

4,329,252 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includes;  Star-*  1961 

-1,957,550  (82,164). 

1960-1,995,708  (108- 

926). 

MODESTO, 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

.  640,209 

651,564 

§Be*-S  . 

.  206,124 

210,914 

Grand  Total  . 

.  846,333 

862,478 

NOTE;  Be*  Evening 

published 

5  days  a 

week  only. 

MONTREAL. 

CANADA 

(•tSar-e  . 

.  1,795,626 

1,865,136 

Gai*tt*-m  . 

.  1,108,042 

1,143,566 

La  Press*-*  . 

.  1,846,109 

1,866,103 

La  Patrit'S  . 

79,252 

80,304 

L*  Petit  Journal-S _ 

146,660 

172,912 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,975,689 

5,128,021 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes 

WEEKEND 

maGa- 

ZINE  linage. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e . 

..  713,277 

716,952 

Star-m  . 

. .  714,785 

726,870 

••Star-S  . . 

245,089 

241,945 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,673,151 

1,685,767 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  . . 

..  1,175,546 

1,259,288 

T*nnassean-m  . 

..  1,178,690 

1,290,312 

Tenna$sean>$  . 

585,288 

556,438 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,939,524 

3,106,038 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  _ 

..  328,541 

400,757 

Register-*  . 

..  1,087,340 

1,330,877 

••Regist*r-S  . 

622,798 

609,788 

Roister  &  Journal- 

Courier-Sat  . 

..  103,463 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,142,142 

2,341,422 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN 

Day-e  . 

..  908,670 

887,169 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Tim*s-Picayun*-m  ... 

..  2,524,359 

2,595,396 

(Tim*s-Picayun*-S _ 

..  931,141 

933,936 

States  &  Item-e  . 

..  1,296,326 

1,367,816 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,751,826 

4,897,148 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Tim*s-m  . 

..  1,778,658 

1,800,498 

Times-S  . 

..  2,107,321 

2,104,085 

Herald  Tribun*-m  ... 

..  675,280 

689,981 

(Herald  Tribune-S  ... 

..  459,910 

430,041 

Mirror-m  . 

..  690,149 

674,882 

Mirror-S  . 

..  287,360 

317,881 

N*ws-m  . 

..  1,211,462 

1,365,986 

1961  I960 


N*ws-S  . 

1,408,314 

1,487,310 

Journal  American-*  . . . 

775,893 

805,047 

•Journal  Am*rican-S  .. 

248,381 

280,239 

Post-*  . 

679,962 

730,416 

Post-S  . 

90,410 

83,424 

World  Telegram  t  Sun-e 

798,364 

827,868 

Grand  Total  . 

11,211,464 

11,597,658 

NOTE;  Post  Evening 
week  only. 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv. 

published 

5  days  a 

includes: 

Mirror-m 

1961—690,149  (132,375).  1960-674,882  (132,- 
413).  Mlrror-S  1961— 287,360  (115,265).  I960 
—317,881  (119,580).  News-m  1961— 1.21 1,462 
(563,844).  1960—1,365.986  (648,334).  N*ws-S 
1961  —  1,408,314  (951,623).  1960-1,487.310 
(1,088,661).  Joumal-American-e  1961 — 775,- 
893  (  76.820).  1960-805,047  (  70,199).  Jour- 
nal-American-S  1961-248.381  (42.984).  I960 
—280,239  (  55,318).  World  Tel.  «  Sun-e  1961 
—789,3*4  (171,782).  1960—827,868  (in,529). 
Split  run  adv.  includes;  N*ws-m  127,642. 
N*ws-S  80,243. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-*  ...  1,186,599  1,230,750 
§Long  Island  Pr*st-S  ...  492,313  519,44* 


Grand  Total  .  1,678,912  1,750,196 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Pr*ts-m  .  1,083,203  1,146,610 

Pr*ss-S  .  456,4*9  420,291 

im*s-H*rald-e  .  946,897  951,802 


Grand  Total  .  2,486,569  2,518,703 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-e  .  907,125  974,897 

••Gai*H*-S  .  146,804  149,845 


Grand  Total  .  1,053,929  1,124,742 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch  8 

Portsmouth  Star-*  ...  1,535,479  1,645,865 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  1,797,263  1,930,666 

fVirginian-Pilot  & 

Portsmouth  Star-S  ...  922,720  809,952 


Grand  Total  .  4,255,462  4,386,483 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Ledger- 
Dispatch  8  Portsmouth  Star-*  1961 — 1,535,- 
479  (344,695).  1960—1,645,865  (  383,986). 

Virginian-Pilot-m  1961—1,797,263  (226,831). 
1960—1,930,666  (255,552).  Virginian-Pilot  8 
Portsmouth  Star-S  1961—922,720  (170,079). 
1960-809,952  (170,574). 

*OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-*  .  1,591,332  1,893,581 

§Tribune-S  .  743,211  770,755 


Grand  Total  .  2,334,543  2.664,336 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribune-* 
1961  —  1,591,332  (58.792).  1960—1,893,581 
(S5,028). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  976,091  1,084,848 

Oklahoman-S  .  450,930  497,757 

Times-*  .  1,096,594  1,1*8,933 


Grand  Total  .  2,523,615  2.751,538 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times-* 
19*1  —  1,096,594  (106,057).  1960—1.168,933 
(111,521). 

*OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-H*rald 

(Se*  Not*)  .  1,150,138  1,160,608 

tWorld-H*rald-S  .  782,398  773,965 


ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-*  .  1,695,749  I.85I.77I 

S*ntin*l-m  .  1,695,749  I.85I.77I 

S*ntin*l-S  .  780,202  821,319 


Grand  Total  .  4.171,700  4,524.861 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1961 — 673,- 
296.  1960—665,571. 

PASADENA.  CAUF. 

Star-News-*  .  1,066,674  1,066,828 

§lnd*p*nd*nt-Star 

N*ws-S  .  390,504  396,562 

lnd*p*nd*nt-m  .  1,029,739  1,040,934 


Grand  Total  .  2,486,917  2,504,324 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-*  .  593,161  621,003 

PENSACOLA,  FLA 

News-*  .  565,515  . 

Journal-m .  1,056,732  . 

N*ws-Journal-S  .  343,622  . 


I960 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,130,957  1,114,193 

§Joumal  Star-S  .  483,685  414.199 

Grand  Total  .  1,614,642  1,528  392 

NOTE;  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  on*  edition — Journal  Star  Evening 
— is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-*  .  1,492,304  1.624  214 

t»Bull*tin-S  .  493,924  519  354 

inquir*r-m  .  1,404,299  1,547,055 

lnquir*r-S  .  1,222,601  1.248  053 

News-*  .  695,104  858.095 


Grand  Total  .  5,308,232  5,796.771 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Bulletin-* 

1961— 1.492.304  (19.873).  Inquirer-m  1961— 
1,404,299  (23,140).  19*0—1.547,055  (39,735). 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,362,326  2,475.536 

tR*public-S  .  970,886  929  297 

Gaiette-e  .  2,311,796  2,429,322 


Grand  Total  .  5,645,008  5,834,155 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gai.  t  Sun-T*l.-m  1,051,118  1,097,690 
*Post-Gai.  &  Sun-T*l.-S  446,545  334,620 

Press-*  .  1,483,714  1,534,675 

fPress-S  .  934,304  873.928 


Grand  Total  .  3,915,681  3,840,913 

•PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  1,472,325  1,637,839 

§*Or*gonian-S  .  835,637  880,252 

Oregon  Journal-*  .  901,613  997,618 

(Oregon  Journal-S  ....  361,106  382,652 


Grand  Total .  3,570,681  3,898,361 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Journal-*  .  788,116  786,320 

«*Journal-S  .  315,615  311,164 


Grand  Total  .  1,103,731  1,097,484 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-*  .  1,200,735  1,294,507 

Journal-m  .  1,109,966  1,045,912 

tJournal-S  .  636,517  657,294 


Grand  Total  .  2,947,218  2.997,713 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note) .  890,403  965,137 

§Eagl*-S .  252,944  239,252 

Grand  Total  .  1,143,347  1.204.389 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Timas  Morninj] 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-*  .  1,447,640  1,576,791 

Timas  Dispatch-m  .  1,284,280  1,336,122 

(Times  Dispatch-S  .  795,689  747,578 


Grand  Total .  3,527,609  3,660,491 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press- Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1,112,714  1,136,598 

§Pr*ss-Ent*rpris*-S  ....  400.077  341,627 


Grand  Total  .  1,512,791  1,478,225 

NOTE:  Press-Enterprise  Morning  &  Ge¬ 
ning  sold  only  In  combination.  The  Full- 
Run  Linage  shown  above  is  that  of  only 


ROANOKE.  VA. 

Tim*s-m  .  933,808  945,158 

§Tim*s-S  .  359,000  306,575 

World-News-e  .  949,908  936,682 


Grand  Total  .  2,242,716  2,188,415 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  B  Chronicl*-m  1,326,364  1,369,878 
tDemocrat  t  Chronicl*-S  806,010  750,385 

Times  Union-*  .  1,456,035  1,452,135 


Grand  Total  .  3,588,409  3.572.398 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  993,025  1,042,848 

Star-S  .  466,944  490,615 

Grand  Total  .  1.459.969  1,533,463 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  only  on*  edition — Star  Morning — 
Is  shown.  Star  Morning  published  five  week 
days  only,  excluding  Monday. 


Grand  Total  .  1,965,869 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  September  2,  1961 


Grand  Total  .  1,932,536  1,934,573 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only  on*  edition  (Press-Enterprise  Morning), 
on*  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown.  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Press-Enterprise  1961 

-1,112,714  (18,565).  1960-1,136,596  (34.- 

860). 


SACRAMINTO,  CALIF.  SHREVIPORT,  LA. 

Itt  e  .  1,821,6*5  2,077,301  Journal-*  .  877,474  777,154 

!8*»  S  .  *14,73*  537,780  Timat-m  .  1,011,440  1,170,403 

Union-m  .  584,858  ***,277  Timas-S  .  408,778  428,815 

••Union-S  .  247,770  276,775  .  _  _ 

-  -  Grand  Total  .  2,277,732  2,576,372 

Grand  Total  .  3,2*7,247  3,5*0,355 

NOTE:  Union  Morninq  publishad  5  days  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

a  weak  only.  Tribune.*  1700  77*  1331048 


KT  uk  MACY  WESTCHRSTn*ROCMJLND 

.TTiea  GROUP,  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

■  1  nii'aM  I  Mamaronock  Timat-a  ..  5*1,35*  *20,743 

•  Mount  Varnon  Arqui-a..  *54,1*1  721,830 

.  408,778  428,815  ^aw  Rochalla 

t  cu  i-n  St*ndard-Star-a  .  *80,257  7*0,252 

.  2,277,732  2,576,372  Ouinlnq  Citiian- 

Raqiitar-a  .  5*7,128  *21,148 

Paakskill  Star-a .  500,137  53*,007 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

GloDe-Damocrat-m  ....  1.216.204  1,1*3.788 
t*Globa-Damocrat-S  ...  404,424  401,174 

Poti  Dispatch-a  .  I.706.0S3  1,884,220 

iPost-Dispatch-S  .  1,104,782  1. 1 13,641 

Grand  Total  .  4,431.6*3  4,5*3,023 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includai:  Globa- 
Damocrat-m  17*1—1,216.204  (215,471).  17*0 
-1,1*3,788  (147,737). 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


SOUTH  BEND.  IND.  PaakTkilTstarla  ;;:;;;:;  500;i» 

Tribuna-a  .  1,200,77*  1,331,048  Port  Chastar  Itam-a  ...  703,070 

Tribuna-S  .  507,057  531,247  Tarrytown  Nawt-a  .  5ti,22S 


Grand  Total  .  1,710,055  1,8*2,275 

*SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokatman-Raviaw-m  .  717,502  772,0*7 

fSpokatman-Raviaw-S  .  407,474  377,782 

Chronicla-a  .  8*0,307  878,545 

Grand  Total  .  1,785,283  2,048,37* 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 


Yonkars  Harald 

Statasman-a  .  777.583  823,222 

Whita  Plains  Raportar 

Dispatch-a  .  835,558  874.4*7 

Rockland  Journal  Naws-a  *47,77*  *04,132 

Grand  Total  .  6,472,253  6,772,035 

WICHITA.  KANS. 


19*1 

19*0 

9UINCY, 

,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ladqar-a  ... 

586,940 

*38,127 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribuna-m  . 

. .  373,449 

372,415 

Scrantonian-S  . . 

. . .  330,670 

306,071 

Grand  Total  . 

...  704,119 

678,486 

Includas  PARADE 
43,635  lines  (19*0). 

40,441  lines 

(17*1); 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Racord-m  . 

...  452,134 

506,283 

Timas-Laadar-a  _ 

...  723,474 

774,444 

1  ndapandant-S  . 

...  523,546 

488,877 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1.699.154 

1,787.626 

Includas  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  32,722  lines 

Pioneer  Prass-m  .  7S2,W7  771,724  Racord-a  .  1,1*8,082  1,270,581  Baacon-/ I.M*.'*?!  1,'033,'774 


(17*1);  33,40*  lines  (17*0). 

FIGURES  SUPPUED 
BY  PUBUSHERS 


•Pioneer  Prass-S  .  701,487  750,174 

Oispatch-a  .  1,472,027  I. *06,874 


Grand  Total  .  3,146,503  3,328,772 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Dispatch-a 


•SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Joumal-e  .  1,287,327  1,371,781 

§*Harald-Amarican-S  ..  540,755  541,537 


(Eaqla  8  Baacon-S _  428,820 


1741  —  1,472,027  (107,471).  17*0  —  I, *06,874  fPost-Standard-S  .  254,61*  270,777 

(104  *77).  -  - 


287,327  1,371,781  Grand  Total  .  2,778,7*0  3,717,011 

540,755  541,537  NOTE:  Eaqla  purchased  the  Beacon  el-  Amarican-Naws-S 

747,831  fectiva  Saptambar  26,  17*0.  fimn/t  ToSel 


ABERDEEN.  S.  D. 

aws-a  .  318,41* 

aws-S  ....  142,338 


Grand  Total  .  2.832.72< 

•TACOMA,  WASH. 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

•Indepandant-a  .  4*8.200  557,004  •TACOMA 

••Indepandant-S .  240,300  277,553  Naws-Tribune-a 

.  1,851.1*4  1,776,558  Naws-Tribuna-S 

§Times-S .  *05,374  *46,318 


-  -  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C, 

2,832,727  3,072,202  Journal-m  .  748,430  770,578 

Santinal-a  .  700,643 

'R'ASH.  Journal  &  Santinel-S  ..  3*8,81*  3*3,703 


Grand  Total  .  4*0,754 

ALTOONA.  PA. 
Mirror-a  .  780,687 


1,176,154  1,275,717 

420.717  400,742  Grand  Total  .  2,217,887  1,334,281 

-  - ! _  NOTE:  Santinal  Evaninq  measured  by 

1,577,073  I, *76,457  Madia  Records  startinq  January  I,  17*1. 


Grand  Total  .  3,1*5,038  3,477,433 

NOTE:  (•)  Publishad  5  days  a  week  only. 


2.217,887  1,334,281  Post-Crascant-a  .  1,2*4,60*  1,154,7*2 


TAMPA.  FLA.  •WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Tribuna-m  .  1,801,37*  1,771,402  t  .  tnlSi 

tTribuna-S  .  742,473  784,730  .  Jm'jS 

Wimas-a .  734  284  7*7  523  S”****-*  . 


Grand  Total  .  3,478,173  3,523,855 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


CAiEU  OB*  lnbun«-m  .  1.801.3^6  I.97I.402 

Oreqon  Statasman-m  •  773  828  870,503  . 

••Oteqon  Statasman-S.  207*12  2*4,318  • . 

Capital  Journal-a  .  *55,78*  726,107  Grand  Total  .  3,478,173  3,523,855 

Grdnd  ToMl  .  I,839,22&  2,060,928  TOLEDO  OHIO 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  •Timw-m  .  489,237  479.515 

Tribune-m  .  1,638,407  1,744,157  .  '  IS  ew 

tTribuna-S  .  583,418  535,415  .  740,76*  723,411 

Desert  News  Teleqram-e  1,586,13*  1,650,008  _  j*  »  ,  ,  ~ 

_1_1_  Grand  Total  .  2,687,427  2,775,357 

Grand  Total  .  3,807,7*3  3,727,582  NOTE:  (•)  Publishad  5  days  a  weak  only. 

•SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX.  TORONTO.  CANADA 


BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirer  A  Naws-a  ..  852,8*7 

Enquirer  &  Naws-S  ...  230,*M 

Grand  Total  .  1,083,517 


Grand  Total  .  2,027,727  2,158,617  Free  Prass-m 


BURLINGTON,  VT. 


YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 


1,218,7*5  1,340,430  Rapository-a 


CANTON.  OHIO 


•Timas-m  .  487,237  477,515  §Vindicator-S  .  728,502  7*7,23*  Rapository-S  *57,758 


1,388,730  1,537,32* 


Grand  Total  .  2,687,427  2,775,357 

NOTE:  (•)  Publishad  5  days  a  week  only. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


Eioress-m  .  1,107.010  1  2*1,731  Globa  &  Mail-m  .  1,207,125  1,278,644 

tE«pres$-Naws-S  .  *48,7*0  *43,422  I’Talaqram-a  .  1,777,86*  1,877,132 


Grand  Total  .  1,747,4*7  2,107,*** 

ADVERTISING 
UNAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 


E«pre$s-Naws-Sat  .  358,415  3*7  288  Star-a  .  1,781,7** 

Naws-a  .  1,315,657  1,533,5*6  Star-w  .  48,444 

Liqht-a  .  I,48*.*82  I, ***.728  - 

•Liqht-S  .  *37  347  *57  570  Grand  Total  .  5,037,401  5,227^882 


•Talaqram-a  r,777',8**  r,877'.l32  Talaqraph-m  . 

tar-a  .  1,781,7**  2,008,825  Talaqraph-S  .  1*3,554 

.  T.*.,  “nrTTa 


Grand  Total  .  2,04*,*88  2,157,5*8 

» 

CARBONDAU-HIMIN-MURPHYSBOVO. 

lU. 

Southern  lllinoisan-a  ..  374,472  448,2*6 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  108,402  107,408 

Grand  Total  .  502,784  555,674 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


Grand  Total  538,474  584,110 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  32,722  lines 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  lU. 


Grand  Total  .  5,558,075  6,132  505 

NOTE:  Express  Morninq  and  News  Eva¬ 
ninq  published  5  days  a  week  only. 


kvrand  total  .  5,037,401  5,227,882  t  i  r«urier.e 

NOTE:  (•)  Includas  WEEKEND  MAGA-  (l’*l):  33.W  lines  (17*0).  NOTE:  Tala- 


5,558,075  6,132.505  ZINE  linaqa.  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tala- 


qram-a  17*1-1.777,8*6  (  58,786).  17*0  — 
1,877,132  (45,714). 


•SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF.  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

$Union-m  .  1,613,040  1.751,314  Evaninq  Times-e  .  711,174 

*Union-S  .  747,33*  l,0**.*78  ••Timas  Advartisar-S  ..  405,322 

Tribune-e  .  2,1*2,427  2,405,234  Trantonian-m  .  720,234 


COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Stata-m  .  802,177 

Stata-S  .  402,337 

735,57*  Racord-e  .  *16,7*3 


en  4*3  CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

4I3;743  GaiaHa-e  .  534,177 

*10,704 

-  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Grand  Total  .  4,724,805  5,223,24* 

•SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicla-m  .  1,515,50*  1,437,033 

tChronicla-S  .  740,418  6*5,701 

Esaminar-m .  1,813,483  1,731,073  d— le— 

•E«aminar-S  .  737,088  883,707  Note) 


. ^  sr- . 

.....  2,036,730  2,134,4*7  lines  (17*1);  20,4*2  lines  (17*1).  i  -t.S  ' ' ' • ! 3«:784 


Grand  Total  .  2,036,730  2,134,4*7 

NOTE:  Times  Evaninq  publishad  5  days  a 
weak  only. 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


Newt  rril'auiu'sin'^ -  asa'a^  NOTE:  Record  Morninq  and  Timas-Racord 

Naws-Call-Bullat.n-a  ...  884,7*5  7*7,874  combination.  Linaqa  of 

Grand  Total  .  5.873,2*0  5.8*7,610  Morninq)  is  shown. 


DULUTH.  MINN. 

Harald-e  .  *37,017  .. 

Naws-Tribuna-m  .  501.352 

Naws-Tribuna-S  .  378,83* 

Grand  Total  .  1,517,207 

17*0  fiquras  from  Madia  Records. 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Chroni- 
cla-m  17*1-1,515,50*  (38,612).  17*0—1.437,. 
033  (36,1*2). 

•SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Marcury-m .  1,724,544  1,801,070 

Naws-e  .  1,726,340  1,7*4,287 

iMercury-News-S  .  746,085  *34,410 


Tinea  niria  JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

TUUA,  OAIA.  Post-Journal-a  .  815,785  788,208 

Tribuna-a  .  1,3*0,001  1,471,251  Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  32,722  lines 

World-m  .  1,358,637  1.547.333  (17*1);  33,40*  lines  (17*0). 

World-S  .  4*0,062  527,854 

-  -  LAS  VEGAS.  NEV. 

Grand  Total  .  3,178,702  3,5*6,438  Nevada  Sun-m  .  1,107,754 


^  -  -  UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Grand  Total  .  4,576,7*7  4,177,7*7  ™  nci  7« 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includis:  Ma^curV-m  Hudson  Dispatch-m  ....  *51,733 

17*1  —  1.724,544  (28,342).  17*0—1.801,070  _  „ 

(33,140)  Naws-a  17*1-1.726,340  (  28,342).  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

— 1,7*4,287  (33,140).  Observer  Dispatch-a  ...  818,278 

••Observer  Dispatch-S.  287,1*7 

Prass-m  .  1. 024.644 


SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 
Indapandant-Joumal-a  .  780,151 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

GaiaHa-m  .  787,778 

••Union  Star-a .  723,378 


ass-m  .  1.024.644  772,747 

Grand  Total  .  2,132,087  2.037.041 


Nevada  Sun-S  .  275,553 

*5*  884  Grand  Total  .  1,383,307 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  .  *78.458 

815,077  World-S  .  2*1,037 

247,015  Naws-Star-a  .  *30,573 


Grand  Total  . 


SCRANTON.  PA. 

TImas-a  .  *73,773 


787,778  784,770  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

723.378  726.811  ^aws-a  .  772.6*7  7*2.377 

I  713  ,7c  i  7,1731  Post-m  .  2,602,257  2,477,584 

I./I4.1/*  I./II./BI  1.003.251  870,77* 

-e  Star-a  .  2.20*,72B  2,2*0,527 

tStar-S  .  787.774  718,837 


•SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-lntalliqancar-m  ...  1,181,873  1,145,138 
•Post-Intalliqancar-S  ...  432,471  416.058 


Grand  Total .  7,574,877  7,530,123  Hour-a 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 


Grand  Total  .  1,570.070 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

El  Diario  Do  Nuava 

York-m  .  230,620 

El  Diario  Da  Nuava 
York-S  .  77,700 

Grand  Total  .  310,320 


NORWAU,  CONN. 

.  858.827 


PATERSON.  N.  J. 


Timas-a  . .  1,611,000  l,7l*,*72  Amarican-o  .  1,008,135  1,037,437  Call-m  . 


Grand  Total  .  3,735,77*  3,757,723 


•Rapublican-S  .  373,724 

Grand  Total  .  1,401,857 


373,677  Naws-a 


1,617,551  1,547,177 


Timas-a  .  930,230  980,05* 

Timas-Democrat-S  ....  340,984  309,932 

Grand  Total  .  1,9*4,704  2,072,07* 

.  DECATUR.  ILL. 

.  Herald  8  Raviaw-ma  .  8*3,254  870,582 

Harald  8  Raviaw-S  ..  307,594  310,912 

Grand  Total  .  1,170,848  1,201,494 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

2^”in«  LOUIS.  U-l-. 

Journal-a  .  475,637  487,27* 

Journal-S  .  221,325  209,7*0 

944  3S2  *96,7*4  *77.03* 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

,175.651  Harald-aS  .  534,590  532,041 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

77*.^  Press-GaiaHe-a  .  1,013,3*2  1,075,480 

273,72* 

723,835  HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

I  773  847  GaiaMa-a  .  396,242  412,8*0 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advartisar-a  .  704,171  836,342 

237  458  Harald-Dispatch-m  _  713,712  8K,*7i 

•Harald-Advartisar-S  ..  254,97*  247,83* 

**  237  ■  - 

_ Grand  Total  .  1,673.077  1,741,854 

303  *97  'Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  13,7*3 
lines  (19*1);  6,828  lines  (19*0). 

,23  7,8  HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Capa  Cod 

Standard-Timas-a  ...  5*5,516  613,494 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

-  Tribune- 

1,549,197  Damocrat-All  Day  ...  775.845  844,900 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  September  2,  1961 


1961 


1941 

1940 

KENNBWICK'PASCO-RICHLAND.  WASH. 

Tri-City  Htrald-a  .... 

412,249 

423,215 

Tri-City  H*rald-S  _ 

127,121 

128,494 

Grand  Total  . 

539.390 

551.909 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KINGSTON, 

,  N.  Y. 

Fraeman-e  . 

433,038 

454.290 

LINCOLN. 

NEBR. 

Star-m  . 

883,918 

919,870 

Journal-a  . 

845,984 

842,454 

'Journal  ft  Star-S  ... 

294,422 

234,344 

Grand  Total  .  2,044,324  2,014,472 

'Includes  PARADE  40,328  lines  (If4l): 
42,?25  lines  (1940) 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-e  435,944 


MADISON,  WIS. 

Capitcl  Times-e  . . , 

...  1,023,288 

1,148,497 

State  Journal-m  _ 

...  1,053,843 

1,195,999 

State  Journal-S  _ 

...  374,489 

394,557 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2,451,820 

2,741,053 

Includes  PARADE 

40,327  lines 

(1941); 

42,938  lines  (1940). 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e  . 

...  770.442 

820,134 

Dispatch-e  . 

...  909,074 

974,458 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advertisar-S  . 

...  837,814 

911,358 

Advartisar-S  . 

...  334,882 

317,912 

Journal-e  . 

...  843,134 

885,472 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2.017.834 

2,114,742 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Stand  a  rd -Timas -e 

...  707,910 

758,154 

Stand  ard  -Ti  mes-S 

. . .  259.722 

273,323 

Grand  Total  . 

. . .  947,432 

1,031,479 

Includes  PARADE 

(1941); 

42,939  lines  (1940). 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  . 

...  430.077 

579,494 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEB. 

Telagrapli-Bulletin-a 

438,298 

428,134 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

$tandard-Examiner>a 

..  804,340 

835,958 

Standard-Examinar-S 

. .  239,724 

244,484 

Grand  Total  . 

1.044.084 

1.082  442 

Includes  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  32.508  lines 

(1961);  33,166  linos 

(1940). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN.  PA. 

Darrick-m  . 

...  454,451 

491,570 

Nevrs-Herald-e  . 

. . .  379,079 

410.243 

Grand  Total  . 

...  833,530 

901,833 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

$un«Democrat>o  . . , . 

. . .  445,734 

422,954 

Sun-Democrat-S  . . . . 

...  280,084 

254,172 

Grand  Total  . 

925.820 

919  128 

Includes  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  32.814  lines 

(1941);  33,740  lines  (1940). 

PASSA1C-CLIFTON.  N.  J 

Herald-News-e  _ 

. . .  853,208 

893,921 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

Journal-m  . 

..  1,048,514 

1,149,134 

Nnws-Journal-S  _ 

. . .  327,244 

294.432 

Naws-e  . 

...  559,140 

451,294 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1.934.940 

2,097,040 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-a  . 

...  545,074 

573,914 

Commarcial-S  . 

...  189,140 

144,108 

Grand  Total  . 

.  734,214 

738,024 

Does  not  include 

32,522  lines 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e  .. 

...  1,031,870 

1,000,552 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

Mercury-m  . 

...  730,548 

755,140 

QUINCY,  lU. 

Herald-Whig-a  _ 

...  474.524 

497,294 

Herald-Whig-S  .... 

...  201,724 

184,490 

Grand  Total  . 

...  478,252 

483,984 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

Journal-e  . 

...  554,414 

524,424 

Journal-S  . 

...  195,284 

157,204 

Grand  Total  . 

...  749,700 

481,432 

48 


1941 

1940 

RENO, 

NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

. .  437,304 

193,354 

Journal-S  . 

. .  243,544 

534,422 

Gaiatte-a  . 

..  794,514 

822,408 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,495,382 

1,550,184 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 


Post  e  . 

Post-S  . 

...  518,294 

...  177,478 

497,124 

152,484 

Grand  Total  . 

. . .  495,772 

449,810 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus-L*ad^r-e  .... 
ArguS'L«ddar-$  .... 

. . .  414,982 

...  259,140 

434,538 

247,170 

Grand  Total  . 

...  904,122 

883,708 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e  . 

. . .  422,744 

440,090 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

Stale  Journal-e  . . . 
Capital-Journal-S 

...  831,439 
. . .  829,304 
. . .  302,034 

824,012 

740,375 

293,881 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,942,779 

1,678,248 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

...  1,551,142 

1,542,729 

Star-S  . 

Citiien-e  . 

...  375,529 

...  1,810.448 

343,840 

1,494,885 

Grand  Total  . 

...  3,737,339 

3,421,474 

WAUKEGAN.  lU. 

News-Sun-e  . 

...  1,034,124 

1,134,472 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

Nayrs-Journal-me  ... 

...  1,290,037 

1,287,022 

WOONSOCKET.  R.  1. 

Call-e  . 

.  .  545  755 

573,470 

CANADA 

CALGARY.  ALTA. 

Herald-a  . 

...  1,513,528 

1,454,944 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e  . 

...  1,343,384 

1,421,485 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-e  . 

...  1,547,419 

1,714,543 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e  .  991,037  924,358 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  1,421,049  1,335,453 

MEDICINE  HAT,  ALTA. 

News-e  .  379,325  394,245 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Citiien-e  .  1,534,115  1,384,454 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  ft 
COMIC  Section. 

SASKATOON,  SASK. 
Star-Phoeni«-e  .  778,792  814,938 

TROIS  RIVIERES.  QUE. 
LeNouvelliste-e  .  545,548  557,394 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Sun-e  .  2,011,120  2,150,820 

Provinco-m  .  880,455  1,078,111 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  57,931 
lines  (1941):  70,593  lines  (1940).  PART 
RUN  18,441  lines  (1941);  32,471  lines 
(1940). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Tribune-e  .  1,115,488  1,204,285 

• 

Newspapers  Build 
Model  Fallout  Shelter 

Rochestek,  N.  Y. 
To  encourage  construction  of 
family  fallout  shelters,  a  project 
encouraged  by  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  ^e  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  of  Rochester  have  built 
a  model  shelter  adjacent  to  the 
public  library  downtown. 

The  9x8-foot  structure  was 
built  to  specifications  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization. 

It  will  be  equipped  and 
stocked  with  CD-recommended 
food  and  furnishings  needed  by 
a  family  of  six  during  a  two- 
week  period. 


Yerxa  Edits 
New  Business 
TV  Program 

Fendall  Yerxa,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  executive  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  will  be  executive  editor  of 
a  new  hour-long  television  pro¬ 
gram,  “American  Business 
Briefing.” 

The  new  program  will  be  tele¬ 
cast  on  the  ABC  network  Sun¬ 
days,  12:30-1:30  p.  m.,  beginning 
Oct.  29. 

Mr.  Yerxa  is  preparing  to  as¬ 
semble  a  staff  of  business  news 
writers.  He  will  have  a  staff  of 
writers  and  editors  in  New  York 
with  bureaus  in  Washington, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  and 
regional  correspondents  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Dallas  and  Denver  plus 
part-time  correspondents  in 
other  cities.  Some  of  the  latter 
may  be  new’spapermen.  The  news 
services  also  will  be  used. 

“My  function  essentially  is 
the  same  as  it  was  on  a  news¬ 
paper — to  direct  a  news  organi¬ 
zation  that  assembles  the  basic 
raw  material  and  then  to  edit 
the  news,”  explained  Mr.  Yerxa. 
“Instead  of  sending  it  to  the 
composing  room,  we  will  send  it 
to  the  producer.” 

Advertising  Men 

The  executive  producer  is 
Adrian  Samish,  former  radio-TV 
vicepresident  of  Dancer-Fitzger- 
ald-Sample.  The  program  will 
be  produced  by  a  new  firm,  the 
American  Business  Briefing 
Company,  which  has  been 
formed  by  three  veteran  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executives:  Hen¬ 
drik  Booraem  Jr.,  who  recently 
resigned  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  broadcasting  for 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather;  Sid¬ 
ney  W.  Dean,  who  resigned 
April  1  as  vicepresident  of  Inter¬ 
public;  and  Mr.  Samish. 

Associated  with  ABC  in  the 
program  will  be  Screen  Gems, 
Inc.,  TV  subsidiary  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Pictures  Corporation, 
which  will  serve  as  sales  repre¬ 
sentative. 

The  content  of  the  series  will 
be  guided  by  an  Editorial  Policy 
Board,  made  up  of  four  eco¬ 
nomists,  headed  by  Dr.  Neil 
Jacoby,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  of  UCLA. 

“All  news  affects  business,” 
said  Mr.  Yerxa.  “War,  revolu¬ 
tion,  politics,  human  interest 
stories  can  extend  their  scope  to 
show  their  relations  to  business. 
We  shall  avoid  a  parade  of  busi¬ 
ness  statistics,  tables  and  charts 
and  there  will  be  no  panel  of 


economists.  Business  has  in¬ 
herent  in  its  excitement,  drama, 
humor  and  we  shall  report  it.” 

Mr.  Yerxa  will  appear  in  the 
broadcasts  to  some  extent.  The 
programs  will  be  taped  at  noon 
Saturdays  to  permit  careful  re¬ 
view  to  assure  accuracy  before 
the  broadcasts  24  hours  later. 

• 

Hearst  Trustee 
List  Changes 
In  10  Years 

Los  Angeles 

More  than  half  of  the  trustees 
named  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  to  direct  his  estate  have 
died  since  the  publisher’s  death 
a  decade  ago  Aug.  14. 

Only  two  of  the  eight  non¬ 
family  members  named  in  the 
will  survive.  They  are  Richard 
E.  Berlin,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  Harold  G.  Kem, 
publisher  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  in  Boston. 

Death  also  has  reached  five 
Hearst  family  trustees  listed  in 
the  late  publisher’s  selection  of 
13  trustees.  George  Hearst  Jr., 
a  grandson  replaced  John  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  one  of  the  five 
Hearst  sons  on  the  original  list. 

The  will  specified  that  five  of 
Mr.  Hearst’s  issue,  male  or 
female,  should  be  trustees.  Eight 
others  were  to  be  selected  from 
the  directorates  of  the  Hearst 
corporations  and  none  of  these 
was  to  be  a  member  of  the 
family. 

4  Sons 

The  four  surviving  sons 
among  the  trustees  are  W.  R. 
Hearst  Jr.,  George  Hearst,  Ran¬ 
dolph  A.  Hearst  and  David  W. 
Hearst. 

The  successor  trustees  include 
Gerard  O.  Markuson,  Charles 
Mayer,  Herbert  W.  Beyea  and 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky. 

Added  to  the  trustee  list 
during  the  past  year  were 
Frank  G.  McLeam,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  Hearst  Corporation, 
and  Joseph  Kingsbury  Smith,  a 
director  of  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications. 

Deceased  trustees  included 
Martin  F.  Huberth,  William 
Baskervill,  H.  S.  MacKay,  R.  A. 
Carrington  Jr.,  William  Curley, 
Walter  Howey  and  Ward 
Greene. 

The  trusteeship  of  the  13 
includes  the  60,000  shares  of 
Hearst  Corporation  class  “C” 
preferred  voting  trust  certifi¬ 
cates.  These  shares  are  the  only 
Hearst  Corporation  stock  carry¬ 
ing  voting  rights. 
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SYNDICATES 


Martin  Dell  Starts 
‘Comicode’  Game 


A  syndicate  has  been  formed 
to  market  a  word  puzzle  game 
by  a  successful  cartoonist  and 
puzzle  creator. 

The  syndicate:  The  Martin 
Dell  Syndicate,  Inc.,  310  E.  44th 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

The  puzzle:  “Comicode.” 

The  creator:  Martin  Dell, 

The  starting  date:  Oct.  2. 

“In  achieving  the  lifelong  am¬ 
bition  of  setting  out  on  my  own, 
which  is  my  present  status,  I 
am  honestly  proud  to  be  able 
to  offer  the  exhilarating  Comi¬ 
code  as  an  opening  wedge  for 
the  Martin  Dell  Syndicate,”  said 
Mr.  Dell.  “Subsequently,  I  in¬ 
tend  marketing  other  features 
outside  the  puzzle  category. 

‘Jumble’  Oealor 

In  1954,  Mr.  Dell  created 
“Jumble  .  .  .  That  Scrambled 
Word  Game,”  and  produced  it 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  up  to 
last  April  20,  when  his  contract 
expired,  terminating  a  seven- 
year  affiliation.  Mr.  Dell,  car¬ 
toonist  and  puzzle  maker,  has 
been  the  talent  behind  scores  of 
newspaper  puzzle  contests  all 
over  the  country  and  his  work 
has  appeared  in  many  top  mag¬ 
azines. 

“With  a  deep  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction,  I  contemplate  the  fact 
that  ‘Jumble’  appears  in  more 
than  100  newspapers  and  has 
become  strongly  entrenched  as 
a  popular  daily  pastime  for 
millions,”  said  Mr.  Dell.  “A  re¬ 
cent  survey  shows  that  17%  of 


the  readers  are  avid  ‘Jumble’ 
fans.” 

Comicode  is  an  unusual  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  cryptogram.  The 
frustrating  uncertainty  of  where 
to  begin  the  cryptogram  is 
eliminated  in  Comicode,  in  which 
certain  letters  already  inserted 
serv’e  as  a  springboard  tempt¬ 
ing  the  reader  to  dive  for  the 
nearest  pencil.  The  reader’s 
power  of  deduction  does  the 
rest. 

Humor  Helps 

Comicode  is  enhanced  by 
original  humor  and  embellished 
by  an  accompanying  cartoon. 
By  an  exhaustive  survey,  Mr. 
Dell  proved  that  people  of  all 
ages  and  walks  of  life  found 
fun  in  the  game.  By  using  his 
or  her  power  of  deduction,  the 
solver  not  only  achieves  a  warm 
glow  of  satisfaction  but  is  re¬ 
warded  with  a  chuckle  as  well. 
Mr.  Dell  guarantees  that  it’s 
habit-forming. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Dell 
currently  in  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  Album: 

“During  my  boyhood,  I  was 
fascinated  by  the  works  of  the 
late  Sam  Loyd,  considered  the 
world’s  greatest  puzzle-maker 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  I 
discovered  that  the  majority  of 
Mr.  Loyd’s  puzzles  were  based 
on  a  plane  of  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  and  therefore  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  average 
layman. 

“The  possibility  that  puzzles 


'Xo  astronaut! 

Moon  is  no  astronaut  .  .  ,  but  an  extremely  %  ^ 
earthy  character  . . .  who  bursts  vest  buttons 
with  giant  laughs  .  .  .  has  proven  popularity 
in  newspaper  space  with  millions  of  readers! 

Moon  Mullins 

delivers  gashouse  gags  . . .  that  wow  Park  Avenue  .  . .  gets  a  hand 
from  highbrows  as  well  as  everybody  else!  With  a  supporting 
cast  of  lovable  loonies,  his  jokes  never  have  to  be  explained — 
but  catch  on  quick  with  both  sexes  and  all  ages!  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  . . 

Chicago  Tribune  "Newc  Yorh  News 
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^  service,  a  civilian  historian  for 

fn|||irnnn  the  Air  Force  in  Washington, 

[ib[»r7|'»[  Mr.  Sifford,  the  new  RNS 

\  <1  I  i  photo  editor,  has  had  a  long 

career  of  top  photographic  po.sts 
'  with  daily  newspapers  and 

j  Q  religious  publications.  For  the 

'^//  years  he  has  been  dircc- 

/y  l«r rr rn  tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Press, 
A  |3[i|  il  Radio  and  Television  of  the 

I  I  1  Augustana  Lutheran  Church. 

A  specialist  in  photography, 

»  COMICODE  rtprewnU  a  ccrtaia  -Br  O'xvj*  ill 

ppcar*.  Letter*  used  only  once  are  SlflOrQ  IS  WClGKnOWll 

<  y—r  power  of  dednetian  by  ftllitu  i_  i  vi«  lx* 

I.  What  u  the  COMICODE  faff>  nj2^ure  iH  church  public  relations. 
- During  his  career  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  he  served  the  Den 
for  wider  appeal  Moinen  (Iowa)  Reginter,  the 
•earned  up  sparked  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star,  and 
ambition  in  me,  and  also  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Nrws 
y  way.  When  I  was  and  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News 
zle  panel,  ‘Kiddies’  before  the  latter  two  ceased 
peared  in  the  old  publication.  For  a  time  he  oper- 
Ivening  Graphic.  At  ated  his  own  photo  studios  in 
weekly  puzzle  strip,  Minneapolis,  specializing  in 
engy’  for  King  Fea-  advertising,  news  and  feature 
icate,  followed  by  photos. 

^teaser  Family’  for  Mr.  Sifford  has  produced  a 
jr/c  Post;  then,  for  half  dozen  motion  pictures  and 
1  decade  newspaper  more  than  100  film  strips  on 
‘Sts  and  comic  book  church  activities, 
s  kept  me  busy.  In  The  RNS  photo  department, 
ed  with  ‘Jumble  .  .  .  started  in  1945,  just  12  years 
bled  Word  (lame.’  after  the  news  service  was 
y  .  .  .  collecting  rare  organized  in  1933,  already  has 
5.  My  present  ambi-  built  up  one  of  the  largest  files 
'  make  a  success  of  of  pictures  on  religious  subjects 
feature  ‘Comicode’  m  the  world. 

>e  launched  in  news- 

9G1.”  Photo  Expansion 

hisC 

puzzle  for  the  En-  RNS  is  inaugurating  an 

Britannica.  expansion  of  its  photo  services 

«  to  the  secular  and  religious  press 

and  to  TV,”  Miss  Block  said. 
111^  McCain  has  resigned 

from  her  post  as  religious  edi- 
tor  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
?  llOiTlSS  (Tex.)  News  to  accept  the 

assignment  with  Religious  News 
to  Staff  Service.  A  native  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
ent  of  three  new  pro-  University  of  Texas,  where  she 
embers  to  the  New  majored  in  journalism.  Miss 
[quarters  staff  of  McCain  also  has  served  as  a 
Jews  Service  was  staff  writer  of  the  Sherman 
by  Lillian  R.  Block,  (Tex.)  Democrat. 
s  manag’ing  editor.  Reli^ous  News  Service  serves 
L.  Woodworth  of  clients,  made  up  of  some  100 
N.  Y.  has  been  daily  newspapers  and  newsmag- 
stant  managing  edi-  azines  throughout  the  United 
Sifford  of  Minne-  States,  360  religious  publica- 
nn.,  was  appointed  tions,  more  than  200  radio  and 
ir  and  Miss  Nina  television  stations,  and  about  85 
Brenham,  Texas,  has  major  religious  organizations, 
editorial  department  It  maintains  a  network  of  950 
irriter.  news  and  photo  correspondents 

iworth,  a  newspaper-  throughout  the  world, 
years,  is  the  former  •  ♦  ♦ 

itorial  director  of  the  yOU  BE  QUARTERBACK 
Chester  Newspapers. 

tnce  includes  the  edi-  It’s  that  time  of  year  again, 
the  Mount  Vernon  and  “You  Be  the  Quarterback,” 
ily  Argus,  and  he  has  a  football  quiz  feature  for  the 
ditor  and  city  editor  sports  pages,  by  Forest  Eva- 
ily  newspapers.  shevski,  famed  as  the  coach  of 

erly  was  New  York  the  Iowa  Hawkeyes,  is  ready  to 
sentative  of  the  Brit-  begin  Sept.  18. 

»s  Airways  Corp.,  The  series  is  distributed  by  the 
World  War  II  Army  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 
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Each  number  in  the  COMICODE  repceeenU  a  certain 
letter  wherever  it  appears.  Letters  used  only  once  are 
already  inserted.  Tent  yenr  power  of  dednetien  by  flllinf 
in  the  other  letters.  What  u  the  COMICODE  faf> 
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‘gimmicked’  for  wider  appeal 
could  be  dreamed  up  sparked 
the  flame  of  ambition  in  me,  and 
I  was  on  my  way.  When  I  was 
16,  my  puzzle  panel,  ‘Kiddies’ 
Heaven’  appeared  in  the  old 
New  York  Evening  Graphic.  At 
19,  I  drew  a  weekly  puzzle  strip, 
‘Pogo  and  Pengy’  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  followed  by 
‘The  Noodleteaser  Family’  for 
the  New  York  Post;  then,  for 
more  than  a  decade  newspaper 
puzzle  contests  and  comic  book 
puzzle  pages  kept  me  busy.  In 
1954,  I  clicked  with  ‘Jumble  .  ,  . 
That  Scrambled  Word  Game.’ 

“My  hobby  .  .  .  collecting  rare 
puzzle  books.  My  present  ambi¬ 
tion  ...  to  make  a  success  of 
my  new  feature  ‘Comicode’ 
which  will  be  launched  in  news¬ 
papers  in  1961.” 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Dell  wrote 
an  article  on  the  history  of  the 
crossword  puzzle  for  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica. 

♦  Id 

Religious  News 
Service  Names 
Three  to  Staff 

Appointment  of  three  new  pro¬ 
fessional  members  to  the  New 
York  headquarters  staff  of 
Religious  News  Service  was 
announced  by  Lillian  R.  Block, 
the  agency’s  managing  editor. 

I  James  A.  Woodworth  of 
Hartsdale,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
named  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  Bruce  Sifford  of  Minne- 
^  apolis,  Minn.,  was  appointed 
i  photo  editor,  and  Miss  Nina 
1  McCain  of  Brenham,  Texas,  has 
i  joined  the  editorial  department 
as  a  staff  writer. 

Mr.  Woodworth,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  23  years,  is  the  former 
assistant  editorial  director  of  the 
;  Macy  Westchester  Newspapers, 
j  His  experience  includes  the  edi- 
I  torship  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
j  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Argus,  and  he  has 
I  served  as  editor  and  city  editor 
j  of  other  daily  newspapers. 

He  formerly  was  New  York 
I  press  representative  of  the  Brit- 
I  ish  Overseas  Airways  Corp., 
and,  after  World  War  II  Army 
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SYM)I(  axes 

New  Strip 
‘All  About 

By  Hay  Erwin 

Food  is  for  eatinfj,  of  course. 

Food  also  is  for  reading:,  syn- 
dicatinj?,  talking,  testing,  tast¬ 
ing. 

Food,  one  of  mankind’s  great¬ 
est  necessities  and  greatest 
luxuries  and  greatest  delights, 
is  the  .sublime  subject  of  a  new 
syndicated  feature. 

The  feature:  “All  About 
Food,”  a  clip-and-file  panel. 

The  sjmdicate:  The  Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

The  authors :  Tested  Recipe 
Institute,  Inc.,  staff. 

The  release  date:  Sept.  25. 

Six  Each  Week 

“All  About  Food”  is  available 
six  days  a  week  in  four-column 
format  or  it  may  be  split  to  run 
as  a  two-column  panel. 

The  feature  does  not  give 
recipes  but  offers  an  unusual 
presentation  of  useful  facts  and 
tips  about  food  in  brief  lettering 
with  a  drawing  in  each  of  the 
four  j)anels  making  up  one  day’s 
strip. 

For  example,  some  general 
topics  presented  in  early  releases 
are:  How  and  when  to  choose 
certain  foods,  spices  and  season¬ 
ings,  techniques  of  good  food 
preparation  and  serving,  secrets 
of  outdoor  cookery,  use  of  garn¬ 
ishes,  buying  tips,  hints  on  cook¬ 
ing  meat,  selection  of  utensils, 
glossary  of  cooking  terms,  menu 
planning,  how  to  choose  and  pre¬ 
pare  fish,  use  of  leftovers, 
seasonal  suggestions,  tips  on 
breakfasts,  keeping  food  at  peak 
freshness  and  flavor,  thrift  buy¬ 
ing  and  cooking  tips,  common 
cooking  errors,  lunchtox  foods. 


TeUs 

Food’ 

fruit,  cheeses,  poultry,  sausage, 
customs  and  lore,  sauces,  can¬ 
ning,  pies,  Chinese  cookery, 
which  fruits  sink  in  gelatine. 

3  Home  Economists 

Under  the  direction  of  Robert 
H.  Lewin,  president  of  Tested 
Recipe  Institute,  Inc.,  three  spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  institute’s  home 
economics  staff  will  prepare  the 
copy.  They  are  Mrs.  Frances  H. 
Banta,  a  home  economist  and 
kitchen  equipment  specialist,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  Adelphi  College, 
New  York;  Miss  Jacqueline 
Hoemig,  home  economist  in  the 
test  kitchen,  a  former  assistant 
food  editor  of  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  and  a  graduate  of  Queens 
College,  New  York;  and  Miss 
Jill  Gowen,  home  economist  and 
English  food  specialist,  born  in 
Cambridge  and  graduated  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  College,  London 
University. 

The  files  of  the  Tested  Recipe 
Institute  will  be  drawn  upon  for 
the  capsule  information  in  “All 
About  Food.”  Floor-to-ceiling 
bookcases  line  the  institute’s 
office  walls  to  hold  more  than 
3,000  volumes  pertaining  to  foods 
of  63  countries.  Some  books  are 
in  foreign  languages  and  trans¬ 
lators  are  used.  Some  are  rare 
100-year-old  books. 

Extensive  Files 

Tens  of  thousands  of  consumer 
and  institutional  pamphlets, 
booklets,  folders,  charts  and 
pictures  pertaining  to  food  are 
in  the  supplementary  reference 
files. 

Foreign  and  domestic  book¬ 


sellers  have  standing  orders  to 
send  the  library  all  books  obtain¬ 
able  about  food. 

The  institute’s  test  kitchen  is 
equipped  to  operate  simultane¬ 
ously  any  combination  of  a  total 
of  six  electric  or  gas  ranges  or 
gas  and  electric  stack  ovens, 
steam  jacketed  kettles,  electric 
mixers  and  other  heavy-duty 
institutional  eciuipment  or  as 
many  as  22  small  appliances  for 
consumer  and  short-order  cook¬ 
ing  tests. 

Water  is  specially  purified 
right  in  the  kitchen  for  use  in 
food  testing  and  recipe  develop¬ 
ment.  This  avoids  affecting  the 
taste  of  the  product  and  elimin¬ 
ates  one  variable  of  the  testing 
procedure. 

Outdoor  recipes  can  be  tested 
in  the  institute’s  two  large 
dining  terraces  on  the  59th  floor 
of  .500  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  12-year-old  institute, 
which  is  not  subsidized  in  any 
way  by  the  food  industry,  will 
operate  test  kitchens  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  1964-1965. 

War’s  Influence 

“Millions  of  American  soldiers 
developed  more  cosmopolitan 
tastes  and  learned  to  appreciate 
foreign  foods  and  new  recipes 
during  World  War  II,”  said  Mr. 
Lewin,  the  institute  president, 
who  served  in  that  war  himself. 
“Now  foreign  foods  and  foreign 
languages  are  becoming  much 
more  popular  as  the  world  grows 
smaller  and  with  Europe  little 
more  than  six  hours  away.” 

(Mr.  Lewin  has  been  in  Eur¬ 
ope  five  times  already  this  year) . 

For  a  year  and  a  half,  Robert 
M.  Hall,  president  of  the  Hall 
Syndicate,  and  Mr.  Lewin 
worked  at  evolving  the  format 
for  the  feature. 

*  «  * 

FOOTBALL  COACHES 

A  series  of  14  letters  from 
coaches  of  National  Football 
League  teams  are  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate. 


nnaaMiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiih^ 

syndicate 

loentences 

jiiayiiiHiuaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu^ 

— Cartoonist  Dave  Breger, 
creator  of  “Private  Breger,”  will 
teach  a  studio  course  in  car¬ 
tooning  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  this  Fall.  The  Breger  panel 
is  distributed  by  King. 

— Mrs.  Ben  Roth,  head  of  the 
Ben  Roth  Agency,  who  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  buying  trip  in 
Europe,  is  now  on  a  selling  trip 
offering  newspapers  foreign  po¬ 
litical  cartoons. 

— East  German  Communist 
leader  Walter  Ulbricht  de¬ 
nounced  comic  strip  character 
“Mickey  Mouse”  (King)  as  an 
agent  of  the  West.  His  tirade 
prompted  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Express  to  comment: 
“We’re  worried  about  a  member 
of  our  staff  who  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  lavish  praise  that 
he  is  in  danger  of  getting  a 
swelled  head.” 

— Columnist  Sylvia  Porter 
(Hall  Syndicate)  explained  the 
European  Common  Market  in  a 
series  of  three  columns. 

— In  that  story  headed  “Verne 
Tucker  Writes  Verses  About  the 
News”  (E&P,  Aug.  19,  page  52) 
it  was  falsely  stated  he  syndi¬ 
cates  his  output  from  Plymouth, 
Mass.  Actually,  his  address  is 
155  Blunk  St.,  Plymouth,  Mich. 
He’s  not  a  Plymouth  Rocker  but 
a  Michigander  (fowl  stuff). 

— The  Children’s  Bureau,  So¬ 
cial  Security  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  has  re¬ 
leased  a  booklet,  “Pogo  Primer 
For  Parents  (TV  Division)”  by 
cartoonist  Walt  Kelly  (Hall 
Syndicate). 


TTfit  Cream  Cheese 

and  mold  into  tiny  eggs. 
Place  in  lettuce  nests 
around  rim. 


Sample  of  food  feature  designed  by  Tested  Recipe  Institute  for  Hall  Syndicate. 
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Coleslaw  offers  color 
and  flavor  interest,  so 
make  a  generous  border 
of  it  for  the  fish. 

Just  shred  red  cabbie, 
then  toss  with  dressing 
and  toasted  slivered 
airnonds. 


All  ABOUT  FOOD 

By  Tested  Recipe  Institute 


Cucumber  Lilies  make 
glamorous  garnishes 
for  fish. 

Por  each  lily. 

Scoop  out  pulp 
Cut  fDetals 
almost  to  the 
-  , »  bottom.  Let 

flower  open  in 
iced  \A/ater. 


Lemon  Cups  hold 
piquant  sauce. 

Cut  several  lemons 
into  halves  crosswise. 
Squeeze  out  juice; 
scoop  out  membrane . 


Dip  cut 
edges  in 
paprika. 
Fill  with 
Tartars 
Sauce. 
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WASHINGTON 

News  Frontier 


ROUND-TRIP  FARE 

Ten  Washington  newsmen  and 
women  made  the  quick  weekend 
tum-around  trip  to  West  Berlin 
recently  with  Vice  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  at  the  regular 
commercial  rate  of  better  than 
$1,000  each.  The  reporters  rode 
aboard  the  Presidential  plane. 
They  had  some  difficulty  in  filing 
their  stories  —  finding  couriers 
or  getting  the  Vice  President  to 
slow'  down  long  enough  for  them 
to  make  phone  calls.  There  was 
barely  time  for  adjustment  be¬ 
fore  readjustment  was  neces¬ 
sary. 

*  *  * 

WHY  THE  SECRECY? 

Reporters  are  amused  and  a 
little  bemuddled  at  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  testimony.  It 
is  readily  available  at  the  U.S. 
District  Court. 

Transcripts  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  open  hearings  on  secret 
USIA  investigations  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  were  closed  to 
the  press  in  an  indian-giver 
fashion  last  month. 

The  transcripts  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  were  made  public  at  first, 
but  an  unnamed  Senator  re¬ 
quested  certain  portions  be  w’ith- 
held. 

The  hearings  made  public  the 
fact  that  USIA  investigations 
report  on  the  cavorting  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  their  staff  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  “counterpart” 
funds  they  spend. 

Time  magazine  rounded  up  in¬ 
formation  from  overseas  for  its 
Jan.  7,  1957  expose  on  the 
junketing  of  an  Appropriations 
Committee  staffer,  Grace  John¬ 
son,  and  Time  is  now  facing  a 
$3000  libel  suit  by  her. 

The  file  on  3243-57,  Johnson 
vs.  Time,  Inc.,  does  much  to  re¬ 
veal  what  the  Appropriations 
Committee’s  withdrawal  of  testi¬ 
mony  tried  to  gloss  over. 

*  «  * 

PLEASED  TO  MEET  YOU 

Whatever  your  owm  opinions 
may  be  about  the  circus-type 
Presidential  press  conferences, 
forget  them.  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  says 
his  boss  is  “generally  pleased 
with  the  (present)  format.” 

As  for  reports  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  might  forsake  this  public 
harrassment  for  more  frequent 
TV  speeches  to  the  nation,  Mr. 
Salinger  adds: 

“We  find  press  conferences 


extremely  helpful.  It  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  make  a 
government-wide  review  of  what 
goes  on  in  preparation  for  the 
conferences.” 

So,  just  mark  as  “wild”  the 
following  rumors: 

1)  That  the  President  is  un¬ 
comfortable  in  the  500-plus  ca¬ 
pacity  State  Department  Audi¬ 
torium  and  would  like  to  shift 
to  a  “more  intimate”  setting. 

2)  That,  because  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  newsmen  (other 
than  i-adio-TV  types)  about  the 
“hot  heat”  of  pressure  from  TV 
filming  of  the  sessions  (w'hich 
are  alleged  to  have  destroyed 
the  free-and-easy  quality  of 
some  pre-Kennedy  Presidential 
conferences),  filming  might  be 
omitted  from  time  to  time. 

3)  That,  in  order  to  limit  the 
irritating  persistent  questioners, 
a  “panel”  might  be  made  up  oc¬ 
casionally  of  selected  corres¬ 
pondents. 

President  Kennedy  has  aver¬ 
aged  a  conference  every  two 
weeks.  This  is  far  better  than 
Gen.  Eisenhower’s  average  for 
his  eight  years  in  office. 

From  all  indications.  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  enters  his  bouts 
with  reporters  in  better  fighting 
trim  than  Ike.  This  is  thanks  to 
a  more  elaborate  briefing  by  his 
“trainers,”  w'ho  normally  in¬ 
clude  one  or  more  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  and  White  House  aids.  The 
“skull”  sessions  take  place  over 
breakfast. 

As  for  private  sessions  w'ith 
newsmen,  the  President  has  set 
an  example  for  all  of  his  Ad¬ 
ministration.  While  social  con¬ 
tacts  are  somewhat  limited  (at 
least  in  recent  months),  the 
President  is  “reachable”  by  in¬ 
dividual  newsmen  during  office 
hours  (which,  of  course,  are 
interminable). 

White  House  aids  are  amaz¬ 
ingly  accessible  to  newsmen. 

m  *  * 

BRIEFING  BAR  OKAY 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  State 
Department  ruled  “no  for¬ 
eigners”  at  the  recent  Foreign 
Policy  Conference  here. 

A  flood  of  acceptances  filled 
the  State  Department  auditor¬ 
ium  to  capacity,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  newsmen  reaching  well 
over  700. 

An  hour  long,  “off  the  record,” 
question  and  answer  period  with 
President  Kennedy  capped  the 
two-day  conference. 

The  exclusion  of  foreign  cor- 


By  Pat  Munroe 

Gerry  Van  cler  Heuvel 
George  H.  Watson  Jr. 
Roger  Parkinson 


respondents  stemmed  from  the 
discovery  of  a  Tass  reporter  at 
the  April  briefing. 

Faced  with  the  diplomatic 
problem  of  how  to  invite  some 
foreign  newsmen  and  exclude 
Communist  reporters,  the  State 
Department  decided  it  best  to 
extend  invitations  just  to 
Americans. 

Vincent  Ryder  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  summarized  the 
sentiment  of  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  when  he  said,  “We 
would  like  to  have  gone,  but  we 
appreciate  the  problem.” 

Several  uninvited  reporters 
observed  that  the  briefing  ses¬ 
sions  aren’t  really  secret,  for 
they  get  the  information  from 
American  newsmen. 

“Mike”  Sagatelyan  of  Tass 
commented:  “It  was  a  govern¬ 
ment  decision  and  we  obeyed  it. 
We  took  it  for  granted,  and  that 
is  it.” 

«  *  * 

STICKING  UP  FOR  POGO 

One  government  press  con¬ 
ference  came  to  life  recently, 
thanks  to  the  pixie  humor  of 
Pogo’s  creator,  Walt  Kelly. 

Reporters  covering  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Secre¬ 
tary  Abraham  RibicofTs  confer¬ 
ence  got  around  to  the  contro¬ 
versial  Education  Bill,  but  the 
high  spot  of  the  conference  was 
the  Q.  and  A.  with  Kelly. 

Kelly  was  introducing  the 
“Pogo  Primer  For  Parents  (TV 
Division).”  The  pamphlet,  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  request  of  HEW, 
gives  advice  to  the  parents  of 
young  TV  watchers. 

“Do  you  wind  your  child  up,” 
says  Pogo,  “and  set  him  to 
watch  the  TV  unguided.  Do  not 
wind  the  TV  set  up  and  set  it 
to  watch  your  child.” 

Kelly  said  he  prepared  the 
booklet  (which  sells  for  20-cents 
at  the  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice)  after  going  through  a 
hundred  pamphlets  from  the 
Children’s  Bureau  and  the 
HEW  1960  Report. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you 
to  do? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn’t  want  to 
admit  to  that  because  then 
they’ll  know  that  they  overpaid 
me.  Actually  the  job  —  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  work  is  never 
as  much  as  the  thinking.  And  I 
thought  for  several  days  (laugh¬ 
ter)  and  finally  got  around  to 
the  point  where  I  had  to  go 
home  and  see  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  children  (laugh¬ 
ter)  and  the  next  thing  I  knew 


I  had  the  book.  It  took  prohaWjr 
about  2  or  3  days  of  art  work 
and  about  1  day  of  writing  in 
long  hand.  That’s  about  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Kelly  . 
spoke  laughingly  of  being  over¬ 
paid.  Did  he  contribute  his  serv¬ 
ices? 

A.  (Ribicoff)  No,  I  think  he’s 
receiving  $1,000  which  we  con¬ 
sider  a  real  bargain. 

Kelly.  I’m  contributing  that 
to  the  care  of  children  —  three 
of  them,  (laughter). 

Q.  Do  they  enjoy  Pogo? 

A.  Yeh,  those  of  them  that 
read  it  (laughter)  enjoy  it. 

Q.  What  type  of  program  do 
they  enjoy? 

A.  Usually  things  with  a  lot 
of  music. 

Q.  No  monsters? 

A,  No,  very  few  monsters. 
The  little  boy  liked  monsters 
for  awhile  but  then  he  learned 
he  could  lick  the  kid  next  door 
and  he’s  busy  at  that  most  of 
the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  views  on 
the  School  Bill? 

A.  Any  views  on  the  School 
Bill?  (turns  to  Ribicoff)  What’s 
our  angle  on  the  School  Bill? 
(laughter) 

Ribicoff.  Everybody  else  has 
an  opinion,  you  might  as  well 
have  one  of  your  own. 

Kelly.  May  I  ask  a  question? 
What  is  it? 

« 

LINE  OF  DEFENSE 

The  United  States  Secret 
Service  denies  the  press  is  a 
hindrance  in  protwting  the 
President. 

“To  the  contrary,”  they  said, 
“we  look  upon  the  press  as  a 
secondary  line  of  defense.” 

The  speakers,  on  two  sepa¬ 
rate  occasions,  were  the  out¬ 
going  Chief  of  Secret  Service, 
U.  E.  Baughman,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  James  J.  Rowley,  who 
has  been  head  of  the  White 
House  detail  since  1946. 

“Reporters  are  quick  to  point 
out  any  interlopers,”  Rowley 
added.  “It  lets  us  spread  out 
our  surveillance,  knowing  that 
the  press  is  just  as  concerned 
as  we  are  in  getting  rid  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  trying  to  insinu¬ 
ate  themselves.” 

Rowley  first  heard  the  news 
that  he  had  been  promoted  from 
White  House  photographers. 

“I  had  no  inkling  that  the 
announcement  would  be  made 
at  this  end,”  he  said.  “The  pho¬ 
tographers  heard  it  at  the  press 
conference  and  came  in  to  tell 
me.” 

Baughman’s  book  on  his  18 
years  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
will  be  published  by  Harper’s 
late  this  year. 

Excerpts  from  the  book  have 
been  published  by  Look  maga¬ 
zine  and  are  already  contro¬ 
versial. 
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McNamara 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


“public  exposure”  of  Defense  Qni|(J  Loges  Group 
Department  matters  and  indi-  w  c  j  i?i 
cations  are  that  the  private  in-  Second  Election 


Thomason  Retires 
From  AP  Services 

Lorin  H.  Thomason,  who  was 


(Continued  from  page  11)  terview  will  continue,  along:  Ottawa  Lorin  H.  Thomason,  who  was 

with  the  press  conference  and  Ottawa  Journal  newsroom  in  charffe  of  traffic  personnel  for 
backjfrounder  briefing:,  plus  Con-  employees  have  voted  ag:ainst  the  Associated  Press  for  many 
avoid  party  favorites  and  sends  sessional  testimony,  as  the  certification  of  Local  205,  Amer-  years  and  recently  had  assisted 


releases  pertaining:  to  a  particu-  Defense  Secretary’s  way  of  ican  Newspaper  Guild,  as  their  in  the  direction  of  the  personnel 


lar  state  to  both  Senators  and  keeping:  the  public  inform^.  barg:aininff  agent. 


probably  to  the  Congressman  in  All  in  all,  restrain 
the  district  concerned.  How-  tility  —  seemed  W 
ever,  he  thought  perhaps  many  mood  in  mid-Augpist, 


department,  retired  Sept.  1  after 


contractors  have  favorite  Sena¬ 
tors  or  Congressmen  and  that 
much  of  the  preferred  status 
originates  in  this  quarter.  And 
then,  too,  he  pointed  out  that 
certain  legislators  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  a  particular  matter 
and  more  aggressive  in  getting 
the  information. 


All  in  all,  restraint — not  hos-  came  after  Journal  years  with  the  news  service, 

tility  —  seemed  McNamara  s  management  appealed  to  the  chose  optional  early  retire- 
mood  in  mid-August.  Ontario  Labor  Relations  Board  nient  at  56  and  will  make  his 


“The  Enemy”  made  a  stra-  grounds  that  the  Guild  home  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

gic  withdrawal.  had  circulated  promotion  mater-  He  began  as  a  telegrapher  at 


tegfic  withdrawal. 

Miami  Herald  Appoints 
Meoh.  Superiiilentleiit 

Miami,  Fla. 


ial  to  its  members  after  the  Clearwater  in  lif23  when  he  was 
deadline  prior  to  a  26-24  vote 


last  month  which  gave  the  Guild 
certification. 

The  Guild  chose  to  seek 


Salary  Rauf^e 


Iteviewing  (^nsorr^hip  man  vrait.  in* 

week  was  named  mechanical 

Had  any  plan  for  press  cen-  superintendent  of  the  Miami  ™  neanng. 
sorship  been  evolved  in  case  of  Herald.  -u-io. 

a  war?  He  succeeds  Theodore  R.  De- 

The  Secretary’  said,  no,  but  Peugh,  68,  who  is  retiring.  Mr.  e  i  r*  i 

that  the  Public  Affairs  Office  DePeugh,  who  joined  the  Herald  Salary  irOal 

was  in  the  process  of  reviewing  seven  years  ago,  had  been  Soil^llt  by  Glliltl 


Ronald  A.  White,  who  rose  _ 

,  i  •  1  another  vote,  after  winning  the 

from  pressman  to  mechanical  _ k,.  „  _ _ 

.  earlier  vote  by  a  narrow  margin, 
superintendant  in  1 1  years,  last  ..  ,,  ..  -  ^  , 


another  vote,  after  winning  the  Washington 

earlier  vote  by  a  narrow  margin,  ^  contracts  cover- 

rather  than  wait  for  a  labor  ‘"K  1^8  newspapers,  the  Ameri- 


board  hearing.  The  vote  was  ‘‘an  Newspaper  Guild  shows  a 
29.16,  salary  range  for  reporters  and 

•  photog:raphers  (seventh  year 

bracket)  from  $97.85  at  the 

S20R  Salary  Goal 

^  ,  $16o  at  the  New  lork  News. 


previous  procedures  with  other  mechanical  superintendent  for 
agencies  of  government.  the  Miami  News  and  the  Wash- 

E&P  made  a  final  thrust,  ington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News. 
Leering  at  Public  Affairs  As-  \ir.  White.  33.  comes  to  Miami 


San  Francisco 
A  $200  weekly  salary  bid  for 
editorial  and  display  advertis- 


23  to  7  for  Guilfl 


Leering  at  Public  Affairs  As-  editorial  and  display  advertis-  Honolulu 

sistant  Nils  Lennartson  who  sat  from’  the  Light-ownJd  Char-  ^  in  The  Hawaii  Newspaper  Guild 

not  two  feet  away  during  the  LTtT  (N  C  )  Prl  n  ^  was  chosen  r^ently  as  barg^n- 

inten’iew,  thev  asked:  viouslv  he  was  T/s^’stVn^  Oakland  Tribune  guild  negotia-  mg  representative  for  31  edi- 

What,  Mr.  S«retar>-,  is  your  rperinlehdent  at  the 


position  on  having  public  at-  Nr»7  An  enginSrine  '“t  top  minimuin"  from  tenanco  employes  ot  the  Hdo 

fairs  officers  monitoring  inter-  graduate Tf  Wavne  S  lJnb  u""  ’’  (Hawaii)  7’i^6Mne-//craW.  The 

views  with  the  pres^the  Third  Wh^re  started  his 

.M^  Theme,  so  to  speak?  career  as  a  pressman  on  the 

The  former  Michigan  man  Detroit  Free  Press  ” 

who  longs  for  his  home  in  Ann  j^mes  L.  Knight,  Miami  Her-  ^ - 

mment^^ erfia^s  ^v  general  manager,  gave  Mr.  ( 1  PRESCRIBE  LESS  WORRYIMGBwB 

citing  than  being  president  of  to^^awaii^fo/1iims^f*^nd  ‘’hi^  1  OVER  THE  IMPOSSIBLES  AND  WlL. 

'tf'-  "  ..  .  >^E<litor g Publislter  f 


Keeping  .Staff  Informed 

He  said  it  had  long  been  his 
policy,  even  in  private  industry. 


Sponsored  Section 
Salutes  .Area  Schools 

Dallas,  Tex. 
With  the  Sunday,  Aug.  27 


It  is  his  way,  he  said,  of  keep-  edition,  the  Times  Herald  issued 
mg  his  staff  informed  of  his  ^n  “Invitation  to  Learning”  to 
thinking  and  w'hat  he  was  say-  readers. 


e,  /I 


ing  to  the  press. 


The  supplement,  in  color- 


Lennartson  explained  further  jri-avure,  was  both  a  report  to 
that  it  helped  if  his  office  were  the  people  of  Dallas  and  a  salute 
present  so  that  “when  the  morn-  to  the  public  schools  with  a  re- 
ing  papere  hit  the  street  w’ith  port  telling  how  Dallas  schools 
an  interview  w’ith  the  Secretary  are  keeping  pace  with  the  corn¬ 
er  a  l>ackground  type  report  I  munity  by  building  for  the  fu- 
don  t  have  to  get  the  Secretary  ture. 

out  of  bed  to  confirm  or  deny  This  school  supplement  con- 
the  matter  in  order  to  give  guid-  tained  no  advertising.  The  cost 
ance  to  other  reporters  who  of  the  tabloid-size  section  was 
XT  storj’.”  underwritten  by  a  group  of 

McNamara  went  on  to  say  business  organizations  whose 
that  he  didn’t  think  all  of  his  names  were  listed, 
subordinates  followed  the  moni-  • 

tcrmg^pmccdure.  A<1  Mail  Dies  in  Crash 

added.  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Furthermore,  he  pointed  out  Paul  Ericson,  31,  was  killed 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  help  you  solve  the  problems 
of  position.  Make  it  a  weekly  habit  to  relax  and 
enjoy  timely  E  &  P  reporting. 


Address 


■rwl”'  all  <lid,"  he  All  Man  Dies  in  Crash 
added.  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Furthermore,  he  pointed  out  Paul  Ericson,  31,  was  killed 
that  he  did  not  think  the  way  and  Harry  W.  Herbert,  35,  was 
to  keep  the  public  informed  critically  injured  when  the  auto 
was  to  meet  privately  with  a  in  which  they  were  riding  struck 
few  seleeted  members  of  the  a  railway  train.  The  two  were 
press.  on  the  Bellingham  Herald’s  dis- 

He  does,  however,  believe  in  play  advertising  staff. 
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PRESIDENT  BY  5  VOTES 


Insurance  Is  Etched 
On  Engravers’  Minds 


Hardly  a  word  was  spoken 
about  etching  or  cold  top  or 
dragon’s  blood  at  the  60th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Photo  Engravers  Union 
of  North  America  last  week  in 
New  York.  But  delegates  spoke 
fluently  in  the  parlance  of  the 
insurance  agent — premiums  and 
pensions  and  actuarial  statis¬ 
tics. 

From  morning  until  far  into 
the  night  at  one  session  the 
men  who  make  cuts  petitioned 
for  schemes  that  would  increase 
their  “take”  from  retirement 
funds  or  reduce  their  payments 
into  insurance  programs. 

Numerous  propositions  dealt 
with  these  matters  but  this  was 
normal  for  the  IPEU  of  NA,  ex¬ 
plained  Wilfrid  T.  Connell  of 
Boston,  who  became  president 
of  the  union  seven  years  ago. 
He  was  elected  for  the  eighth 
time  by  a  margin  of  five  votes — 
111  ballots  were  cast — over 
William  J.  Hall,  president  of  the 
Chicago  local.  The  vote  was  58 
to  53.  Next  year’s  convention 
will  be  in  Mr.  Hall’s  home  city. 

Edward  A.  Nyegaard  of  New 
York  won  the  office  of  first  vice- 
president,  succeeding  Denis 
Burke  of  New  York,  who  de¬ 
clined  to  run  again.  'The  vote 
for  Mr.  Nyegaard  was  unani¬ 
mous. 

Frank  D.  Smith  was  re¬ 
elected  second  vicepresident; 
Daniel  A.  Streeter  Jr.,  third 
vicepresident;  and  Edmond  L. 
LaBauve,  fourth  vicepresident. 

Walter  F.  Risdon  of  Washing¬ 
ton  defeated  William  Alan  Page 
of  Philadelphia  and  Charles  G. 
Thomson  of  Cleveland  for  the 
office  of  fifth  vicepresident.  The 
vote  was:  Risdon,  75;  Thomson, 
25;  Page,  11. 

Ben  G.  Schaller  was  continued 
as  secretary-treasurer. 

Officers’  Pay  Raised 

After  the  election,  the  dele¬ 
gates  approved  a  salary  increase 
for  the  president  from  $300  to 
$315  a  week.  A  similar  raise 
was  given  to  the  secretary,  mak¬ 
ing  his  salary  $300. 

'The  delegates  also  approved 
the  Executive  Council’s  request 
that  the  payment  of  strike  bene¬ 
fits  be  extended  to  four  en¬ 
gravers  working  on  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Reporter,  provided 
the  newspaper  matches  the 
amounts  paid. 

The  engravers’  preoccupation 
with  welfare  benefits  had  its 
roots  in  the  part  the  late  Mat¬ 


thew  Woll,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  had  in  organizing  the 
Union  Labor  Life  Insurance 
Company  when  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  engravers’  union. 

But  the  fact  that  the  union 
has  had  its  group  insurance 
coverage  in  that  company  for 
34  years  and  even  ovms  stock 
in  it  didn’t  deter  a  few  of  the 
delegates  from  demanding  a 
new  deal.  One  speaker  who 
called  for  a  cheaper  policy  de¬ 
clared:  “Let  them  show  their 
friendship  in  unionism  by  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  better  price.” 

Put  Up  to  Bids 

Over  Vicepresident  Burke’s 
vigorous  protest  the  convention 
voted  to  instruct  the  officers  to 
solicit  competitive  bids  on  the 
insurance  program  next  year. 
Mr.  Burke  asked  how  could  the 
union  do  any  better  than  it  has 
been  doing  with  the  amount  of 
benefits  paid  by  the  present  in¬ 
surer  in  excess  of  the  premiums 
paid. 

The  death  rate  of  engravers 
is  on  the  rise,  it  was  brought 
out  in  the  debate.  Last  year’s 
282  deaths  was  the  highest 
figrure  on  record.  The  convention 
heard  one  proposal  that  the 
union  discontinue  the  payment 
of  the  $300  burial  benefit. 

A  suggestion  that  local  unions 
negotiate  with  employers  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  cost  of  the  insurance 
policy  was  not  formalized,  inas¬ 
much  as  locals  may  bargain  on 
their  own  plans. 

'The  union  is  now  paying 
$1.91%  per  month  per  member 
for  $1500  coverage  in  group  life 
insurance.  Two  West  Coast 
companies  have  offered  a 
slightly  lower  premium. 

In  34  years,  it  was  reported, 
the  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  received  an  excess 
of  $660,000  for  taxes,  service 
costs  and  profits  over  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid  on  $6.5  million  in¬ 
surance.  But  last  year  the  com¬ 
pany  had  a  deficit  experience  of 
$17,000. 

Another  plan  to  revise  the 
newly  created  welfare  fund  was 
shelved  on  the  officers’  recom¬ 
mendation  that  nothing  be  done 
until  after  the  first  fiv'e  years. 

Contract  Steps  Vetoed 

On  a  voice  vote  President 
Connell  declared  a  proposition 
that  would  have  standardized 
contract  procedure  was  lost. 


Fear  of  conflict  with  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin  Act  ran  through 
the  debate  on  the  measure  which 
■would  have  set  up  these  steps 
in  contract  approval: 

1.  Only  members  of  the 
branch  of  the  industry'  (news¬ 
paper,  commercial,  etc.)  in¬ 
volved  in  the  contract  would 
vote  on  its  approval  or  rejec¬ 
tion  in  secret  ballot. 

2.  If  approval  was  voted,  the 
proposed  contract  would  go  to 
the  entire  local  membership, 

3.  If  rejection  was  voted  at 
the  first  level,  strike  sanction 
could  be  requested  by  simple 
majority.  If  rejection  was  voted 
at  the  general  meeting,  the  con¬ 
tract  would  be  referred  back 
for  further  negotiation. 

Proponents  ai*gued  that  it  is 
customary  in  many  locals  to 
have  the  recommendation  of  the 
branch  before  the  general  mem¬ 
bership  when  the  proposed 
agreement  is  considered.  Ob¬ 
jectors  said  the  inclusion  of  the 
procedure  in  the  union’s  con¬ 
stitution  would  run  it  afoul  of 
the  law  that  requires  all  mem¬ 
bers  in  good  standing  be  allowed 
to  vote  on  all  matters. 


Chafee  and  Watkins 
Head  Gravure  Firm 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Henry  S.  Chafee,  president  of 
the  Journal  and  Bulletin,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Providence  Gravure,  Inc.  at  a 
recent  meeting.  John  C.  A. 
Watkins,  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  was  elected  president, 
and  J.  Lawrence  Me  Elroy,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer. 

Directors  are  Messrs.  Chafee 
and  Watkins,  Henry  A.  Wil- 
merding,  Paul  C.  Nicholson  Jr., 
Frederick  C.  Tanner,  James  B. 
Stickley  and  Edwin  P,  Young. 

Providence  Gravure,  Inc.  is 
building  a  plant  where  the 
Providence  Journal  Sunday 
magazine  and  other  gravure 
publications  will  be  printed. 


Tucson  Daily  Citizen 
Sued  for  $410,000 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

A  libel  suit  asking  $410,000  in 
damages  was  filed  Aug.  17  in 
Superior  Court  here  against  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen  by  Anson 
Bannell  Clinton,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Industrial  Manage¬ 
ment  Corp. 

The  allegedly  libelous  articles 
involved  Clinton’s  testimony  at 
a  hearing  before  the  Securities 
Division,  Arizona  Corporation 
Commission.  Defendants  are 
Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc. ; 
George  Rosenberg,  managing 
editor,  and  Robert  Stirling,  for¬ 
mer  Citizen  reporter. 


Press  Control 
Board  Needed, 
Canadian  Says 

Toronto 

Control  of  the  press  in  Can¬ 
ada  was  argued  before  a  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  on  Press,  Radio  and 
Television  Day  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  here  Aug. 
25.  Willis  P.  Freyseng,  a  cork 
manufacturer,  who  is  president 
this  year  of  Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  welcomed  the  news¬ 
men  and  then  took  their  papers 
to  task  for  allowing  editorial 
opinion  to  color  news  stories.  . 

“Would  an  impartial  board  of 
newspaper  governors,  patterned 
after  the  Board  of  Broadcast 
Governors  (Canada’s  regula¬ 
tory  broadcasting  lx)dy),  be 
capable  of  preparing  and  en¬ 
forcing  a  suitable  code  of  ethics 
in  the  business?”  he  asked.  He 
said  attempts  by  newspapers  to 
.sway  masses  of  voters  appeared 
to  be  increasing  and  thoughtful 
Canadians  were  concerned. 

“It  has  always  been  ray 
understanding  that  the  editorial 
page  is  the  space  a  newspaper 
sets  aside  for  expressions  of  its 
opinions,”  he  said.  “I  think  those 
opinions  should  be  confined  to 
that  area  and  not  printed  on 
pages  supposedly  reserved  for  , 
the  presentation  of  unbiased 
news  reports.  ...  I  have  often 
read  descriptions  of  the  same 
political  affairs  in  several  papers 
and  their  versions  differed  so 
widely  as  to  actually  become 
contradictory. 

“One  aspect  that  bothers  me 
is  the  unfairness  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  readers  whose  educations 
were  shortened  for  one  reason  or 
another,  and  who  accept  every 
word  in  their  newspapers  as 
gospel.” 

He  felt  that  as  far  as  straight 
news  was  concerned,  however, 
that  Canadians  were  among  the 
best  informed  people  in  the 
world,  due  to  the  keen  competi¬ 
tion  among  the  various  news 
media. 

In  answering,  Clifford  Sifton, 
chairman  of  the  Regina  (Sask.) 
Leader-Post  and  Saskatoon 
(Sask.)  Star-Phoenix,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  pointed  out  “the 
public’s  right  to  be  informed 
can  be  realized  only  through  the 
services  of  a  free  press.  That  is 
by  a  press  not  subject  to  govern¬ 
mental  censorship  or  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  control.” 

Mr.  Sifton  warned  against 
governmental  control  of  news 
media  and  said  broadcasting  was 
determined  to  bring  itself  under 
the  rule  of  law  as  part  of  the 
free  press. 
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Lee  Editors’ 
Taped  Talks 
Go  to  Staffs 

Ky  Ron  Lorenzen 

Davenport,  la. 

Echoes  of  the  Lee  Newspapers 
Editorial  Conference  in  July  at 
Madison,  Wis.  are  beginning  to 
reverberate  in  newsrooms  from 
the  .Midwest  to  Montana. 

The  entire  conference — to 
which  14  Lee  Newspapers  sent 
representatives — was  recorded 
on  dual  track  tapes.  These  were 
edited,  but  not  severely,  and  are 
being  sent  from  one  newspaper 
to  another  in  the  group. 

In  this  way  staffers  and  execu¬ 
tives  can  listen  in  on  all  or 
selected  portions  of  the  Madison 
discussions. 

Along  with  the  tapes  go  notes 
taken  by  reporters  at  each  ses¬ 
sion.  These  are  fairly  brief,  but 
they  serve  as  a  good  index  to 
the  tapes,  allowing  editors  to 
pick  out  the  segments  which 
interest  them. 

Mt»re  Tlian  Cover  the  News 

A  panel  held  by  the  editors  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette,  Daily  Times 
(Davenport,  la.)  and  Morning 
Democrat  (Davenport,  la.)  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  “it  is  no 
longer  enough  just  to  cover  the 
news.” 

A  newspaper,  decided  the 
panel,  must  be  made  to  appear 
as  bright  and  attractive  as  pos¬ 
sible,  if  it  is  to  retain  readers, 
but  there  were  sharply  defined 
differences  on  how  to  do  this. 

The  editors  could  not  agree  as 
to  the  desirability  of  a  story  in 
the  Morning  Democrat  telling 
how  its  staff  covered  one  par¬ 
ticular  news  break.  Some 
believed  it  was  to  be  assumed  a 
newspaper  staff  would  go  into 
action  when  a  story  breaks. 
Others  regarded  it  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  newspaper  to  “toot 
its  own  horn — of  which  there  is 
too  little  being  done.” 

All  seemed  to  agree  that  the 
fewer  jumps  of  stories  from 
Page  1  to  the  inside  the  better. 
All  believe  an  index  is  virtually 
a  necessity  for  the  front  page. 
Church  news,  it  was  noted,  can 
be  made  more  interesting  by 
dropping  listings  of  churches 
and  replacing  them  with  live 
news. 

A  seminar  of  editors  of  the 
Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier, 
Muscatine  (la.)  Journal,  Helena 
(Mont.)  *  Independent  Record, 
and  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier- 


RACING  TO  COLLEGE — For  24  years  Wichita,  Kansas,  has  been 
sanding  a  boy  to  the  All-American  Soap  Box  Derby  but  it  wasn't  until 
Richard  Dawson,  13,  sponsored  by  the  Eagle  and  Beacon,  rolled  down 
the  Akron  course  in  something  under  29  seconds  that  championship 
honors  came  to  Wichita.  Richard  won  a  $5,000  college  scholarship  and 
a  trophy  which  he  is  accepting  from  E.  N.  Cole  of  the  Chevrolet  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Motors  while  his  mother  beams  with  joy.  Richard  plans 
to  study  engineering. 


Post  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
papers  can  be  made  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  readable  through; 

Use  of  more  horizontal  make¬ 
up  on  Page  1. 

An  index  on  Page  1. 

Use  of  “Kicker”  lines  with 
indented  heads. 

Use  of  more  compatible  type 
faces. 

More  local  news  with  emphasis 
on  local  photos. 

General  improvement  of  edi¬ 
torial  vigor  and  taking  definite 
stands. 

More  attention  to  inside  make¬ 
up,  remembering  that  editors 
should  control  make-up,  not  the 
printers. 

Continued  emphasis  on  time 
element — watch  for  and  avoid 
late  use  of  news  and  pictures. 

Concise  Writing 

The  tapes  of  a  discussion  by 
Dr.  Bryant  Kearl,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Roy  Bangsberg,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Joseph  Capposela,  news 
editor  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  put  stress  on  “writing 
concisely  to  improve  readability 
because  long  and  complex  words 
are  apt  to  be  misunderstood  by 
the  reader.”  The  value  of  para¬ 
graphing  was  also  emphasized. 

Richard  Vesey,  chief  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  photo 
staff,  pleaded  for  editors  to  use 
pictures  “big”  and  to  have  regu¬ 
lar  conferences  with  photogra¬ 
phers  to  exchange  “grripes”  and 
suggestions. 

Sports  editors  suggested  the 
importance  of  news  emphasis  on 
participating  sports,  bowling, 
hunting  and  so  forth,  along  with 
the  “bread  and  butter”  coverage 
of  football  and  baseball. 


Helen  Matheson,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal, 
said  a  big  weakness  is  that  many 
papers  are  being  edited  for 
women  readers  by  men,  whereas 
a  newspaper  is  a  real  and 
personal  thing  to  a  woman. 

• 

Court  to  Consider 
Comics  Injunction 

Bitfalo 

Attempts  at  an  out  of  court 
settlement  of  the  question  of 
whether  Greater  Buffalo  Press 
Inc.  should  be  allowed  to  trans¬ 
fer  color  comics  printing  opera¬ 
tions  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Alabama  broke  down. 

Instead,  the  issue  of  whether 
the  Buffalo  company  should  be 
enjoined  from  switching  print¬ 
ing  from  a  subsidiary  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  to  one  in  Sylacauga,  Ala., 
will  be  submitt^  to  Federal 
Judge  John  O.  Henderson  by 
Sept.  11. 

The  government  seeks  the 
injunction  as  a  preliminary  to 
trial  of  its  civil  complaint 
chargfing  Greater  Buffalo  and 
five  other  companies  with  con¬ 
spiring  to  monopolize  the  print¬ 
ing  and  distributing  of  color 
supplements. 

• 

News  from  Europe 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Harold  Ellison,  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel,  has  returned 
from  an  eight-week  tour  of 
Europe  including  a  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  is  doing  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  paper. 
Beverly  Wolter,  art  and  music 
critic,  has  left  on  a  European 
tour. 
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Scientists  Talk 
With  Reporters 
On  News  Writing 

Fort  Colons,  Colo. 
A  meeting  of  scientists  and 
science  news  writers — aimed  at 
creating  a  better-educated  pub¬ 
lic — is  scheduled  Sept.  7-10  at 
Colorado  State  University. 

The  Science  News  Writing 
Seminar,  second  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  two  years,  is  supported  by 
a  National  Science  Foundation 
grant  and  sponsored  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Denver  Post  and 
the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards. 

Members  of  Class 

Reporters  selected  to  attend 
include: 

E.  H.  Aspinwall  Jr.,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 

Theodore  Berland,  Medical 
World  News. 

Everett  C.  Blomgren,  Mesabi 
Daily  News,  Virginia,  Minn. 

Joe  F.  Caraher,  Daily  Inter 
Lake,  Kalispell,  Mont. 

Miss  Marjorie  Clapp,  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light. 

Mrs.  Peggy  Corbett,  New 
Mexican,  Los  Alamos,  N.  M. 

Walter  Carl  Dorr,  Brighton 
Blade,  Brighton,  Colo. 

Bryant  Evans,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union. 

Merwin  G.  Fairbanks,  Deseret 
News,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

David  M.  Fineman,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press. 

Carle  Hodge,  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

William  G.  Hoyt,  Arizona 
Daily  Sun,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

Harold  E.  Hughes,  Portland 
Oregonian. 

William  L.  Long,  Colorado 
Press  Association. 

Wilboum  McNutt,  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  Waco,  Tex. 

John  K.  Newell,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  and  News. 

Ralph  S.  O’Leary,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post. 

Jack  Pickering,  Hearst  Head¬ 
line  Service,  Detroit. 

Fremont  Power,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News. 

Rick  Raphael,  KBOI,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Robert  K.  Sanford,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star. 

Weldon  Wallace,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun. 

John  C.  Waugh,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Boston. 

Donald  White,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times. 

Earl  Zarbin,  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

John  Zimmerman,  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon. 
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ers  to  Grow. 


Sunday  Pap 
Then  Undergo  Slimming 


Cle\'ELAND  and  information  —  the  job  the 
The  Sunday  newspaper  of  the  newspaper  can  do  best, 
future  will  have  more  color,  “As  a  corrollary,”  added 

more  magazine-type  sections,  Prof.  Hachten,  “there  will  be 
and  more  news  interpretation  an  increase  in  depth  reporting, 
and  analysis.  Prof.  William  H.  More  news  in  review  sections 
Hachten  of  the  University  of  and  more  interpretative  news 
Wisconsin’s  School  of  Journal-  articles  will  appear  regularly 
ism,  told  the  American  Asso-  in  more  Sunday  papers.” 
ciation  of  Sunday  and  Feature  The  convention’s  sessions. 

Editors  at  its  14th  annual  con-  held  with  the  Cleveland  Plain 
vention  here,  Aug.  20-23.  Dealer  as  host,  were  conducted 

Formerly  of  the  Minneapolis  by  the  Association’s  president. 
Star,  Prof.  Hachten  based  his  Stanleigh  Arnold,  Sunday  edi- 
look  into  “The  Future  of  the  tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Clironi- 
Sunday  Newspaper”  on  a  study  cle. 

of  trends  in  13  metropolitan  Talks,  discussions  and  papers 
newspapers  and  correspondence  embraced  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
with  editors.  jects. 

“The  present  trend  toward  Philip  W.  Porter,  Sunday  and 
more  magazine  pre.sentation  will  Feature  Editor  of  the  Cleveland 
continue,”  Prof.  Hachten  said.  Plain  Dealer,  was  elected  presi- 
“Papers  will  continue  adding  dent  of  the  Association.  Fred- 
color  gravure  magazines  to  their  erick  L.  Rushton,  IForccstcr 
Sunday  packages  because  of  (Mass.)  Telegram,  was  re- 
their  prestige  value,  their  im-  elected  secretary,  and  Max  Koh- 
pressive  and  national  magazine  nop,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
look,  and  their  high  readership.  News,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 
More  and  more  local  feature 
material  will  be  packaged  in 


SUPPLEMENTING  their  regular  jobs,  the«e  three  men  will  serve  the 
next  year  as  officers  of  the  American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors.  Left  to  right — Max  Kohnop,  Dayton,  treasurer;  Frederick  L 
Rushton,  Worcester,  secretary;  and  Philip  W.  Porter,  Cleveland, 
president. 


partments  are  usually  antagon-  Capp’s  Column 
istic  to  the  press,  and  are  likely  ^  *  *  IT  ’•  1 

to  discourage  the  student’s  inter-  t**  Unitecl 

est  in  journalism.  He  must  have  “A1  Capp’s  Cktlumn,”  in  which 
a  curriculum  of  his  own  to  live  the  creator  of  “L’l  Abner”  turns 

in.  his  humorous  eye  on  the  amus- 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  situa-  ing,  aggravating  and  inane  hap- 

tion  is  peculiar  to  this  one  un-  penings  in  the  real-life  world 

named  state  university.  I  simply  of  today,  is  now  being  syndi- 

believe  that  Robert  Chase,  Ed-  cated  by  United  Features,  which 

ward  Weeks,  Louis  Lyons,  Ralph  has  handled  Capp’s  comic  strip 

either  tabloid  or  digest  size.  In  the  Humanities,  English  McGill,  Alfred  Friendly— and,  since  its  first  appearance  in 
M  R  Ik  F’  I  was  first,  economics  second,  and  yes,  even  Walter  Lippmann — are  1934. 

ore  u  irs  journalism  third,  again  followed  ignorant  men  when  it  comes  to  The  Capp  column,  launched 

“The  trend  toward  bulkier  by  all  the  other  departments.  knowing  what  it  takes  to  educate  early  this  year  as  a  three-a- 

papers  with  more  advertising  In  the  Natural  Sciences,  the  a  man  or  woman  for  their  week  feature  by  the  New  YoA 

linage  will  continue  in  the  im-  five  science  and  math  depart-  profession.  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  will 

mediate  future,  if  only  because  ments  came  first,  followed  by  We  need  their  help,  not  their  ^  distributed  by  United  Fea- 

of  the  needs  of  an  expanding  economics  and  journalism,  after  sneers.  Journalism  education  lures  on  a  four-a-week  schedule 

urban  economy  and  the  pres-  which  came  all  the  other  depart-  generally,  largely  out  side  the  sl^^'ug  early  in  September, 

sures  of  a  population  moving  to  ments.  accredited  group  we  belong  to  weekday  releas^  and 

the  suburbs  and  demanding  ,  n  .•  a  as  members  of  the  American  author-dlustrated  week  end 

more  and  more  ser\  ices  and  **'«**  Scored  Association  of  Schools  and  De-  ‘■®l®ase. 

go(^s  provided  through  the  edi-  Now,  the  interesting  thing  to  partments  of  Journalism,  is  in  a  .  *  * 

torial,  retail,  and  classified  ad-  ^ote  is  that,  aside  from  econ-  state  of  confusion.  This  is  partly  Leisure  Bows 
vertising  columns  of  the  Sun-  omics,  not  a  single  other  depart-  due  to  our  critics’  lack  of  infor-  Chicago 

day  paper.  ment  rated  high  in  all  three  of  mation  and  their  attacks  upon  us  First  two  issues  of  “Leisure,” 

“However,  before  long,  there  fhggg  general  fields  execpt  jour-  all  indiscriminately,  whether  we  Chicago’s  American  Sunday 
will  begin  a  slimming  process  nalism.  be  accredited  or  not.  rotogravure  magazine,  followed 

in  the  Sunday  paper  after  pub-  other  words,  the  economics  announced  editorial  pattern 

lishers  increase  advertising  journalism  graduates  had  Same  Old  Criticisms  ^  concentration  of  recrea- 

rates  and  reco^ize  the  need  to  broadest  and  best  educations  gtiH  they  come  stupidly  to  our  tional  picture  stories  on  Chicago 

streamline  and  focus  the  mn-  ^he  liberal-arts  graduates  conventions  as  speakers,  on  the  and  Midwest,  plus  a  pull-out 

tent  and  advertising  ot  the  &un-  five-year  period,  if  the  invitation  of  any  group,  to  make  section  containing  television  pro- 

day  pai^r  in  order  to  ensure  Its  Graduate- Record  Examination  is  the  same  old  criticisms  and  the  ^am  listings  and  personality 
^  ^  criterion.  same  old  talk,  unaware  some-  sketches.  The  new  magazine  is 

riAwsnrint  nnH  HAiivcrv  will  qa-  Note  that  English  majors,  for  times  even  that  there  is  such  a  edited  by  Leonard  Green.  Fall 
celerate  this  trend  ”  instance,  ranking  first  in  the  thing  as  accreditation — totally  reservations  for  advertising 

As  editorial  siinee  shrinks  Humanities,  Were  two  steps  unaware  that  we  have  done  a  space  indicate  a  favorable  ad- 
Prof  Hachten  observed  there  aboue  the  journalism  majors  in  great  deal  more  thinking  and  vertiser  response,  both  locally 
will  'be  marked  improvement  in  category,  but  in  the  Social  acting  in  journalism  ^ucation  j*"  ad  ^i^tlTr^ 

the  quality  of  writing  and  con-  Sciences  they  were  two  steps  than  they  have  dreamed  of.  ^ornson,  aa  airecior. 

tent  throughout  the  Sunday  pa-  and  *n  the  Natural  Sci-  We  have  some  serious  faults.  i  j  rx  i*  i  .  rx- 

per.  There  will  be  a  decline,  he  Sometimes  we  may  well  seem,  Arnold  Uerlltzkl  Dies 

predicted,  in  the  more  purely  The  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  even  to  ourselves,  like  a  seething  Arnold  R.  Derlitzki,  52,  a 

entertainment  aspects  of  the  that  journalism  programs  get  mass  of  mediocrity.  But  so  is  general  news  desk  editor  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper  because  more  good  students,  and  these  stu-  much  mass  college  education  Associated  Press,  died  Aug.  24 
and  more  publishers  will  realize  dents  get  good  educations.  More-  throughout  this  country.  What  in  New  York.  His  first  news- 
that  they  cannot  fully  compete  over,  they  get  them  in  a  climate  we  need  is  criticism  and  help,  paper  work  was  on  the  Decatur 
with  television  in  entertainment  of  sympathy  and  assistance.  Condemnation  simply  perpe-  (Ill.)  Herald-Review.  He  joined 
and  will  concentrate  on  news  whereas  other  liberal-arts  de-  trates  a  fraud  against  us.  the  AP  in  Chicago  in  1937. 
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Halls  Refuse 
To  Dispose  of 


Bv-Line  Club 


Alan  and  Ruth  Anne  Hall  are 
not  selling  their  rights  in  the 
By-Line  Club,  they  announced 
this  week.  They  said  they  have 
received  several  offers. 

The  club,  an  organization  of 
71  local  columnists,  folded  in 
July  when  members  began  re¬ 
signing  due  to  publishers’  ob¬ 
jections  to  commercial  sponsor¬ 
ship. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  and  their 
daughter,  Eve,  will  leave  Oct. 
8  for  Malaga,  Spain,  where  Mr. 
Hall  plans  to  write  a  play.  They 
expect  to  be  gone  a  year.  When 
they  return  they  will  reconsider 
the  future  of  the  By-Line  Club, 
which  was  incorporated  by 
them,  and  which,  they  said,  cost 
them  $17,000  rather  than  the 
“fantastic  sums  in  profit”  some 
publishers  accused  them  of  mak¬ 
ing. 

“Several  attractive  offers 
were  made  to  us  by  publicity 
firms,”  Mr.  Hall  .said.  “They 
were  the  press  agent  type  of 
organization.  We  do  not  intend 
to  sell  to  anyone.” 

Venture  in  PR 


ROVER — All  Wisconsin  is  Gene  Divine's  beat  for  the  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel.  He  rolls  off  3,000  miles  every  30  days,  searching  out  features  and 
spot  news  stories  in  the  rural  areas.  Before  settling  down  to  newspaper 
work  Mr.  Divine  was  an  army  paratrooper. 


25-Part  Report 
On  Migratory 
Farm  Workers 

Chicago 

Is  the  migrant  farm  worker’s 
plight  as  bad  as  pictured  by 
those  who  are  advocating  a 
federal  program  on  farm  labor? 

Dorothea  Kahn  Jaffe,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Christian  Science 


children  do,  they  can  do  quite 
well.” 

While  Mrs.  Jaffe’s  series  in 
the  Monitor  tells  a  cheerful 
story,  it  does  not  gloss  over  some 
of  the  rough  spots,  such  as 
housing. 

In  preparation  for  this  assign¬ 
ment,  Mrs.  Jaffe  last  Spring 
enrolled  in  a  class  in  Spanish, 
and  also  talked  to  Spanish¬ 
speaking  people  around  the  old 
Hull  House  neighborhood  to 
learn  firsthand  their  idiom. 
“This  was  all  background  work 


The  By-Line  Club  was  founded 
by  Mrs.  Hall  when  she  was 
Ruth  Anne  Binns,  after  she  left 
Howard  Chase,  New  York  PR 
counsel.  The  club  provided  an 
exchange  of  column  gags  and 
ideas  through  a  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  called  “The  Nugget 
Smuggler.”  Interspersed  among 
reproductions  of  columns  by 
members  were  commercial  plugs 
paid  for  by  “sponsors.” 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  one  pub¬ 
lisher  had  stated  that  Volks¬ 
wagen  of  America  had  paid 
the  By-Line  Club  $400  a  head 
for  each  columnist  whom  the 
club  persuaded  to  go  to  West 
Germany  last  May.  This  was 
denied  by  both  Mr.  Hall  and  by 
Robert  Horton,  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  John  Moynahan  &  Co., 
New  York  PR  counsel  that  han¬ 
dles  the  automobile  account. 

“How  ridiculous  can  you 
get?”  Mr.  Horton  asked  when 
questioned  on  the  charge.  He 
maintained  the  trip  was  one  of 
many  arranged  by  Volkswagen 
both  for  dealers  and  for  U.  S. 
and  West  German  newspaper¬ 
men. 

“We  don’t  ask  for  and  do  not 
expect  publicity  in  return  for 
these  trips,”  he  said.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  t^at  there  were  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  trip  published  in 
some  of  the  columns. 


Monitor's  Chicago  bureau,  set 
out  this  Summer  to  find  the 
answers  to  the  above  question 
among  the  fruit  and  pickle 
pickers  in  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Her  summer  assignment 
has  resulted  in  a  25-article 
series. 

She  reported  the  migrant 
workers  are  not  a  downtrodden 
class;  that  their  working  and 
living  conditions  have  greatly 
improved  in  the  Midwest  area, 
as  compared  with  what  she 
found  among  such  workers  two 
years  ago. 

Mrs.  Jaffe,  the  Monitor’s  Mid¬ 
west  farm  specialist,  said  she 
was  impressed  with  what  farmer 
organizations  and  individual 
farm  owners  have  accomplished 
in  providing  good  pay  and  ade¬ 
quate  housing  for  the  Texas- 
Mexican  families  who  come 
North  each  Summer  to  pick 
cherries,  tomatoes,  and  pickles, 
many  seeking  to  earn  enough 
money  to  live  on  the  rest  of  the 
year,  when  they  return  to  their 
homes  along  the  Rio  Grande 
border. 

“They  are  a  happy  people  and 
don’t  complain  much,”  she  said. 
“At  the  height  of  the  cherry 
picking  season,  a  man  and  his 
wife  can  earn  from  $15  to  $20 
a  day,  and  if  their  children  also 
help,  and  most  of  the  older 


which  yielded  no  copy  at  the 
time,”  she  said,  “but  served 
mainly  to  give  me  a  sound 
understanding  of  what  I  was 
going  to  get.” 

Nye  Publisher 
Of  Tennessean 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

John  H.  Nye,  a  member  of 
the  newspaper’s  staff  since  1922, 
has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean.  He 
succeeds  Silliman  Evans  Jr. 
who  died  July  29. 

Amon  Carter  Evans,  brother 
of  the  late  publisher,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Newspaper 
Printing  Corporation,  agent  of 
the  Tennessean  and  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner. 

Mr.  Nye  has  served  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  in  many  capacities, 
ranging  from  police  reporter  to 
executive  editor  and  associate 
editor.  He  is  a  native  of  Nash¬ 
ville. 

Edward  D.  Ball,  editor,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Other  directors  are 
Mrs.  Lucile  McCrea  Evans, 
widow  of  Silliman  Evans  Sr.; 
Amon  Carter  Evans,  Russell 
Speights,  Mrs.  Laura  S.  Bran¬ 
ham  and  Mr.  Nye. 
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API  to  Add 
Seminars  for 
Top  Editors 

The  American  Press  Institute- 
of  Columbia  University  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  .schedule  of  10  two- 
week  seminars  during  1961-62 
for  experienced  newspaper  men 
and  women. 

They  are: 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors,  Oct.  9-20; 

New  Methods  of  Production, 
Nov.  6-17; 

City  Editors,  Dec.  4-15; 

Circulation  Managers,  Jan. 
8-19; 

Editors  (newspapers  over 
75,000  circulation),  Jan.  29- 
Feb.  9; 

Advertising  Executives 
(newspapers  under  75,000  cir¬ 
culation),  Feb.  19-March  2; 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors,  March  12-23; 

Picture  .Seminar,  April  9-20; 

Editors  (newspapers  under 
75,000  circulation).  May  21- 
June  1; 

Management  and  Costs 
(newspapers  under  75,000  cir¬ 
culation),  June  4-15. 

The  seminars  for  editors  are 
being  offered  for  the  first  time. 
They  are  planned  for  executives 
of  daily  newspapers  who  exer¬ 
cise  the  operating  responsibility 
and  authority  for  the  entire 
news  operation. 

Membership  of  the  October 
seminar  for  Managing  Editors 
and  News  Elditors  is  filled  by 
nominees  who  could  not  be  ac¬ 
commodated  at  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram  last  March.  However,  new 
applications  are  invited  for  the 
second  program  March  12-23. 

Seminars  are  open  to  men  and 
women  on  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
An  applicant  must  have  at  least 
five  years’  experience  and  be 
nominated  by  a  principal  execu¬ 
tive  of  his  paper.  Each  seminar 
is  limited  to  28  members. 

Since  API  was  founded  in 
1946  it  has  held  114  seminars 
attended  by  2,858  newspaper 
executives  and  staff  members 
from  610  newspapers  in  all  50 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  seven  provinces  in  Canada. 
The  Institute  is  an  integral  part 
of  Columbia  University  but  is 
financed  by  newspapers. 

• 

C.  E.  Buys  Weekly 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Frank  B.  Wootten  Jr.,  city 
editor  of  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
has  resigned,  effective  Oct.  1,  to 
take  possession  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  this  area. 
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Acid  Threats 
Made  Against 
Editor’s  Boys 


Pension  Fund 
Beneficiaries 
^  i  Enter  Suit 


ISHCU 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Employes,  supervisory  execu¬ 
tives  and  pensioners  of  the 
Sprinprfield  Newspapers  asked 
the  Superior  Court  here  Au?.  31 
to  permit  them  to  interx’ene  in 
P  the  litigation  in  which  S.  I. 
^  *  ■  Newhouse  interests  are  trying 
-  to  examine  the  records  of  the 
^  jrension  trusts. 

^  Applying  for  entry  into  the 

*  P^rty  defendents  were 
the  Springfield  Newspapers’ 

them  Employes  Association,  Inc.,  a 
recently  formed  union  repre- 
hased  seating  about  500  (95  percent) 
of  the  staffs  of  the  three  news- 
papers,  and  the  26-year  Club  in 
oney,  70  pensioners  and  a  score 

of  active  supervisors  hold  mem- 
berships. 

mally 

ive-In  Officers 

^  jg  John  R.  Findley  was  named 
as  president  of  the  union  and 

*  Roy  W.  C.  Dykstra  as  president 
of  the  club.  Their  counsel  told 

P  *  the  court  the  two  groups  em- 
^  brace  the  direct  beneficiaries  of 

r  tser  pension  funds  and  were 

..  ready  to  intervene  voluntarily 

thr^  in  the  defense, 
ipers  action  arose  while  an- 

lia  he  court  at  Boston  consid- 

mem-  ^  cross-file  of  applications, 

shing  Newark  Ledger  Co. 

(Neb.)  Star-  (Newhouse)  to  examine  the 
pension  books  and  one  by 
Springfield  Republican  Co.  to 
examine  the  Ledger’s  records. 
The  Ledger  owns  a  large  minor- 
San  Francisco  ify  block  of  stock  in  the  Repub- 
Tom  Connor,  91,  who  retired  bean  Company  and  has  an  ar- 
as  editorial  auditor  of  the  San  rangement  to  purchase  addi- 
Francisco  Examiner  in  1960  bonal  stock,  giving  it  control. 


Architect's  proposal  for  enlarged  ANPA  Research  laboratory. 


were  made  by  tele-  ANPA  Studies 

irow  acid  on  his  sons, 

'en,  and  to  dynamite 

\n  unlisted  telephone  tliXpftUSlOU  t^OStS 
IS  been  assigned  the 

d  threatening  calls  How  to  finance  expansion  in 
serv’ice  to  members  was  the  sub- 
tor  and  his  family  jeet  of  a  two-day  session  of  the 
the  victims  of  vari-  finance  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
of  harassment  since  can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
?d  in  his  newspaper  ciation  in  New  York  Aug.  28-29. 
ite  Road  Commission  Gene  Robb,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
for  needlessly  invad-  Timea-Union  and  Knickerbocker 
ard  and  destroying  ^ews,  committee  chairman,  will 
bbery,  including  aza-  report  to  the  board  of  directors 
I  they  were  cleaning  in  October. 

rhway  right-of-way.  Among  proposals  considered 
sprayed  on  shrubs,  was  a  $450,000  expansion  of  the 
d  grass,  killing  them.  Research  Institute’s  Easton,  Pa., 
laboratory.  Architect’s  plans 
‘For  .Sale’  would  triple  the  size  from  10,500 

ed  merchandise  was  to  more  than  30,000  square  feet, 
to  the  editor’s  home  Charles  H.  Tmgley,  managing 
For  sale”  sign  was  director,  said  several  manufac- 

I  the  lawn  turers  have  offered  to  provide 

er  had  never  been  in  additional  equipment, 
ersy  with  highway  Operating  expense  of  the 
gfore  Research  Center  runs  to  about 

Hodel,  father  of  the  $250,000  a  year,  Mr.  Tingley 
president  of  Beckley  f^*d'  About  759c  of  this  amount 

*s  Corp.,  which  pub-  i®  'u  salaries, 
morning  Post-Herald,  The  finance  committee  also 
ig  Raleigh  Register  considered  the  Newspaper  Infor- 
unday  Post-Herald  &  mation  Service,  the  public  rela- 
Elegister,  told  E&P  tious  project  which  was  begun 
y  Bryant,  the  local  with  $50,000  donated  by  pub- 
upd*visor)  hus  ptDm-  lish©rs.  No  on©  hus  b©©n  ioiH  C^^OIUIOI* 
place  the  shrubbery,  appointed  to  replace  Eugene 
tor’s  column  criticiz-  Gardner,  NIS  director,  who 
lleged  trespassing  on  resigned  Aug.  1. 
id  not  mention  names.  “These  are  only  two  of  many 

II  highway  workers  subjects  considered  by  the  finance 
n  a  libel  suit  against  committee,”  Stanford  Smith, 
iper  owners  for  $110,-  ANPA  general  manager,  said. 

1  damages.  Each  man  “They  are  taking  a  look  at 
$10,000.  all  future  needs  of  ANPA 

members.” 


Randolph  Hearst  over  the  can-  sets  of  the  publishing  company, 
collation  of  a  comic  strip.  “The  Several  officers  of  the  newspa- 
Chief”  later  restored  it.  per  companies  are  also  trustees 

^  of  the  funds. 

c  fj-  rk*  special  master  has  been 

Sports  l9tlltor  Uies  taking  testimony  in  the  case 

Madison,  Wis.  since  May. 

Henry  J.  McCormick,  57,  • 

sports  editor  of  the  TFisconstn  r  _ i,  AU-„„,i 

State  Journal  for  33  years,  died  Eslabrook  Abroad 

rnrltnn  Shnr^  cancer.  Except  for  Washington 

Navy  service  during  World  War  The  Washington  Post’s  edi- 
Carlton  Short,  71,  who  was  II,  he  lived  all  his  life  here.  He  torial  page  editor,  Robert  Esta- 
with  the  New  York  Sun  for  joined  the  State  Journal  staff  brook,  has  gone  to  London  to 
many  years,  died  recently  after  after  graduating  from  the  Uni-  write  a  3-times-a-week  column 
a  short  illness.  He  had  been  an  versity  of  Wisconsin  in  1926  and  on  foreign  affairs.  Robert  Baker 
assistant  to  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  worked  as  a  police  reporter  will  return  from  the  London 
vicepresident  and  general  man-  before  being  transferred  to  the  Bureau  for  a  Washington 
ager  of  the  Sun.  sports  staff.  assignment. 
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Writer  Joins  Sox 

Chicago 

Howard  L.  Roberts,  Chicago 
Daily  News  sports  writer  for  32 
years,  has  been  named  to  succeed 
Ed  Short  as  traveling  secretary 
and  publicity  director  of  the 
Chicago  White  Sox. 


^cAn  JR. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES. 
PURCHASES.  LEASES 

FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Appraisals 

YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 

TEmpie  3*3018 

RALFIGH.  N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 

NATION-WIDE  DERSONAl  SERVICE. 


A^s  in  Cellar 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


to  accept  any  traveling  expenses 
for  himself  or  McGuff,  after 
consultation  with  the  Star’s 
management. 

Wailed  Too  I^onn 

In  an  editorial  Aujf.  24,  the 
Star  acknowledged  it  was  at 
fault  “for  waiting  too  long  to 
discu.ss  openly  the  situation  that 
contributed  to  the  collapse  of 
the  team.” 

The  tKlitorial  added  that  Fin¬ 
ley’s  “insinuations  that  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  storj’  the  Star  was  moti¬ 
vated  by  his  advertising  or  the 
loss  of  it  is  too  ridiculous  to 
mention. 

“We  will  only  recall  that  last 
year  the  Star  spent  over  $30,000 
in  buying  tickets  on  two  games 
to  help  build  up  the  crowds  and 
save  the  team  for  Kansas  City.” 

Last  weekend  the  A’s  drew 
97,000  in  a  3-game  series  here 


with  the  Yankees.  Finley  signed  ' 
a  new  stadium  lease  Saturday 
eliminating  the  850,000  attend¬ 
ance  clause. 

A  majority  of  the  city  coun-  ■ 
cil  sent  a  telejfram  to  Frick  ex¬ 
pressing  support  of  Finley. 

• 

Bureau  Cliief  Named 

William  J.  Brink  has  been 
named  chief  midwest  correspond¬ 
ent  and  Chicago  bureau  chief  of 
Newttweek  magazine.  A  native 
of  Indianapolis,  he  worked  on 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  spent 
more  than  10  years  with  United 
Press  International  in  Detroit  i 
and  Chicago  before  joining 
Newsweek  in  1956. 

• 

.Another  Million  ; 

Minneapolis 

For  the  16th  consecutive  year, 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  has  published  more  than  one 
million  want  ads.  The  millionth 
want  ad  was  published  Aug.  24, 
according  to  W’arren  Perry, 
classified  advertising  manager. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audien<e 


announct:ments 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 

.MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

★★  35  years’  on  the  P.^cific  Coast  ★★  NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPEiS  I  All  nefirotiations  in  strict  confidence. 

625  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif.  '  No  public  listings 

_  _ _ _ _ DIXIE  N  E  W  S  P  A  P  E  R  S 

DEAN  SELX.ERS  sells  Arizona  and  P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden.  Alabama 
Southwest  newspai>ers.  625  E.  Main  - 

Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co.  SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 

handled  with  discretion.  Publishers  i 
I  Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N,  C.  | 

FLORIDA  &  SOUTHERN  i 

PUBLISHING  PROPERTIES 
Box  7.  Pinellas  Park,  Florida  | 


WBSTiniN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  Phone:  | 
KE^stone  3-1361,  day  or  night  I 


MR.  SOLTHERN  DAILY  PUBLISHED : 
If  you  would  consider  sale  under  favor- 
I  able  conditions,  we  would  be  glad  to 
,  meet  with  you  without  obligation. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  OO.,  INC., 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Ela. 


EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  negoti-  1 
ate  newspa|)er  property  sales  in  Cali-  | 
fornia,  fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  | 
Try  us.  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK, 

I  3709-B  .Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside. 
California. 

I  License<l  Broker-Ore.  Wash.  Idaho 
Sound  Newspai^er  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  , 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person-  I 
I  ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  I 
I  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  | 
I  selling.  ; 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O,  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


WESTERN  WESIKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suites  600-607,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California, 
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CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Um  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasertioo 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
orhar)  4  tiaies  ®  55e  per  line  each 
Insertion;  3  times  @  70c;  2  ®  80c; 
1  ®  9Sc.  Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service. 

JOE  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
a<  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.(X>  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1 
thee  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

$1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DUDLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  VVodsssday,  4  p.m. 

Count  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
eegy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
ISO  Third*  Avc..  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phoae  PLaza  2-7050 


A.NNOUNfT:MENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


HONOLULU,  HAWAII 
THE  NEW  5ath  STATE 

A  New  Modern  Job  Printing  and  News¬ 
paper  Offset  Eiquipped  Plant.  $160,UUO-|- 
Tax  Carry  Forward  Corjxiration.  29.000 
Paid  Weekly  Subscribers.  Well  Located. 
Lung  Term  Priced  Right  Lease,  llrm 
Listing  $166,700,  Terms  Possible  for 
Financial  Qualifying  Buyer. 

PROPERTY  Ph.  64583 

BUSINESS  850  S.  Beretsnia  St. 

BROKERS,  LTD.  Honolulu.  Hawaii 

ESTABLISHED  VIRGINIA  WEEKLY 
enjoying  nice  gross.  Excellent  opimr- 
tunity.  Good  area.  No  brokers  I  Write; 
Box  226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  OR  SELL  THAT 
Newspaiier,  let  me  tell  you  what  it 
is  really  worth.  Nationally  recognized; 
fair,  realistic  fees. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  Appraiser 
562  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 

CALIF,  protitable  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  with  or  without  plant.  Gross  near 
$560,000.  (.'ash  flow  IS'/f.  Identity  of 
paper  revealed  only  to  qualifled  active 
buyers. 

Vernon  V.  Paine, 

P.O.  Box  265,  Upland,  Calif, 

J.  Clifton  Toney, 

P.O.  Box  359.  Fairfield.  Calif, 
with  L.  H.  Paine,  broker 


(fENTURY  OLD  WEEKLY  Newspaper 
chain  in  fast  growing  southeastern 
New  York  State :  modern  equipment,  | 
gross  over  $70,000.  Substantial  down  | 
payment.  Box  283,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

FIXJRIDA :  Award-winning  county-  ' 

seat  weekly  unopixised  in  its  entire 
county.  Fine  proiierty.  Owner  retiring; 
about  $25,000  down  will  handle.  Please 
write  fully.  , 

DIAL 

Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922  ; 


WILL  SELL  big  California  semi¬ 
weekly  to  experienced  iiublisher  with 
proveci  financial  ability  to  handle  fast¬ 
growing  area.  Impeccable  |>er8onal. 
bank  references  re<iuired.  $47,000  down. 
Box  300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  or  small  daily.  | 
(If  weekly,  gross  $75-$150M)  Substan-  ■ 
tial  down  for  progressive  town.  Con-  j 
sider  all  locations.  A.  L.  D.,  345 

Donner  Rd.,  N.,  North  Canton  20, 
Ohio.  ' 

RESPONSIBLE,  financially  qualified 
buyer  seeks  sound  weekly  newspaper. 
Price,  size,  location  open.  All  replies  I 
held  in  strict  confidence  and  answered. 
Reply  Box  287,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  $200,000  as  down  payment 
for  immediate  purchase  of  your  county 
seat  daily  newspaper.  Write:  Box  271, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Business  Opportunities 


$5,000.00  WILL  BUY  20  iiercent  in¬ 
terest  in  new  weekly.  Chart  -Vrea  4. 
Will  consider  combination  reporter-ad 
man.  Give  complete  information  first 
letter,  including  financial  statement. 
No  loafers,  please  I  Reply  Box  299, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 


Features 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN  COMMUNITY? 
Attract  new  readers  with  our  airmail 
news,  feature  and  photo  service  cover¬ 
ing  all  Italy.  Box  135,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUR  OWN  EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

for  $20  a  week.  Loniton-based  team 
with  U.S.  background.  Top  contacts 
Parliament  and  Palace.  Supplies  weekly 
I.OOO-word  sparkling  feature.  Try  us  I 
Box  1840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Features  Wanted 


WRITERS  WANTED 
for  assigned  articles.  Department  7, 
5228  Irvine  Ave.,  North  Hollywood, 
Calif. 


Newspaper  Printing 


WE  PRINT 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

(TILTHCH  PRESS 
674  WASHINCrrON  AVENUE 
WEST  HAVEN,  (X)NN. 


Press  Engineers 


U  P  E  C  O 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 

750  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 

Geneva  7-3744-47-49 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING- REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  S  U  P  P  L I E  S  S  E  C  T I  O  N 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


i 

Composing  Room 

INTBRTYPE  FOR  SALE— Two  Model  | 
C’g,  two  Model  B’s.  Serial  Numliere 
6627,  6328,  8051,  8050,  each  with  2  | 
Mairazinea  90  Cliannel,  3  ITniversal  | 
molds,  Mohr  Measure  Control,  Mar- 
grach  Metal  feeder.  Motor  and  electric  | 
pot  60  cycle,  AC  110  Volt,  iK)int  ! 
Corona  No.  44,  5',^  point  Corona  No.  | 
80.  with  bf  No.  2.  All  top  condition  ’ 
in  daily  use.  Available  now  at  $2750.00  ' 
each.  Come  see  or  write  O.  M.  Hariier, 
World  and  Tribune.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Larttest  Distributor  of 
Newspaiter  Form  Trucks 
Telephone;  835-1513 


Engraving  Department 


ENGRAVINGS-ZINC  OR  COPPER 
Make  your  own,  taking  ima^e  from 
camera  neKative  instead  of  the  print.  | 
No  engraving  plant  needecl.  Imagic,  [ 
Box  19021.  Indianapolis  19,  Indiana.  ! 


Mail  Room 


SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  M.ACHINE  ; 
available  for  lease  or  sale  at  substantial  i 
savings.  J.  Spero  &  Co.,  549  W.  Ran-  | 
dolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill.  Tel :  AN  34633  ; 


Press  Room 


6-GOSS  HEADLINER  UNITS  23-9/16" 
cut-off.  Reels,  flying  pasters. 

GOSS  6-UNITS  22%"  cut-off.  Pai«r 
rolls  each  end. 

DUPLEX  4-UNITS  22'%"  cut-off  paper 
rolls  each  end.  A  C  drive. 

200  FEETT  TRACKAGE,  turn  tables  and 
paper  roll  dollies  like  used  under  press. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


HARRIS  LB  OFFSET  PRESS,  4-page. 
41"  X  54"  and  Omaha  Folder — ’•!  and 
%  fold.  Both  excellent  condition.  See 
them  in  operation.  Press  now  running 
over  3500  daily  and  as  much  as  11.200 
one  day  a  week.  Ideal  for  weekly, 
bi-weekly  or  small  daily.  Sold  sep¬ 
arately  or  in  combination.  Make  offer. 
Daily  Star,  Hammond,  Louisiana. 


GOING  OFFSET,  must  move  modern 
Six-unit  Hoe  newspaper  press  com¬ 
plete  with  double  folders — color  unit — 
conveyor — capacity  40,000  copies  48- 
pages  &  color  .  .  .  $20,000.  Arizona 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  1311  N.  Central, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


24  PAGE  GOSS  straightline  press  plus 
all  curved  equipment  (21t2.  inch  cut¬ 
off)  $12,000,  if  purchas^  prior  to 
November  1,  1961.  For  additional  in¬ 
formation  phone  or  write  Bennington 
Banner,  Bennington,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE 

One  8-page  Duplex  press,  excellent 
condition;  also,  1  full  page  mat  roller. 
Best  offer.  Call  GA  2-8335  or  write: 
R.  K.  Rebele,  STAR-NBWS,  Box  728, 
Chula  Vista,  California. 


SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT? 
NEED  EQUIPMENT? 
USE  E&P 


MACHINERY  COLUMNS 


J 


Press  RtHtm 


PRESSES 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
16  Pages — 8  years  old — A.C.  Stereo,  j 
Available  60-90  days.  South  Carolina.  ! 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  Models — 

Twinneci  -\.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will  i 
separate.  i 

3  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9,  16" 

Steel  Cylinder.  Roller  Bearing ;  1  double 
E'older;  A.C.  Drive;  Knoxville  Journal.  , 
Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16" 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders  ;  ^ 

21  total  Units,  5  E'olders  with  Balloon 
Formers;  5  extra  color  Cylinders;  5  j 
Drives  and  Controls ;  3-arm  Reels  &  : 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22!%" 

End  Fed;  A.C.  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

S-tTNIT  HOE  22l%" 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  End  Feed ; 
A.  C.  Drive;  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 

• 

STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  extra 
Knife ;  A.C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 

Wood  Standard  Autoshavers. 

Wood  Pre-Register  Machine. 

Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jamix>l  Plate  Conveyor — 250'. 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16'. 

Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New ;  D.C. 
Motor. 

• 

COMPOSING 

Monotype  Material  Maker  complete 
with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor. 

Monotype  Type  Caster  complete  with 
Molds  and  50  Matrix  Fonts. 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22,  23,  325. 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
15851;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90— 1/72— 2/.34  ;  No.  52810;  Six 
Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder ;  A.  C. 
Motor. 

3  MODBS,  31  UNOTYPES 
Electric  Pots.  A.C.  Motors. 


MAILROOM 

BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 
JAMPOL  AUTOMA'nC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH 
HINGED  GATE 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 


Press  RtHtm 


If  anted  to  Ruy 


DUPLEX 

24-Page  Tubular 
Model  2/1 
A.C.  Motor  Drive 
Stereotype  Machinery 
Available  Immediately! 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC 

I  420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y 


I  16  PAGE  DUPLEX  standard  tubular  ' 
newspaper  press,  serial  No.  371,  2  to  1 
model.  General  Electric  drive.  Two  ! 
^  color  fountains,  16  chases,  other  equip-  , 
:  ment.  Same  installation  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  tender  care  from  same  head 
pressman  since  new.  Many  press  work  | 
awards.  Does  fine  color  work.  Write  j 
I  Allan  Muchmore,  Ponca  City  News, 
j  Box  191,  Ponca  City,  Okla.  i 


DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular  | 

deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames,  j 

!  DUPLEX  8-page  standard  tubular  ' 

I  deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames.  | 

DUPLEX  16- page,  standard  tubular, 

,  2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P. 

J  AC,  drive. 

GOSS  2-unit8,  arch  type,  double  folder.  | 
.  22%"  End  Fed.  stereo-mat  roller,  50  I 
i  H.P.  AC,  drive. 

!  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erector” 

'  11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

;  POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


PAPER  ROLL  ARMS 

Roll  arms  for  use  on  3.  4  or  5  unit 
presses  for  one  floor  operation.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


NEW  COLE  QUAPJERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STA'HONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMHNT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6>8841. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


WANTED  TO  BUY  AT  ONCE 
!  the  following  used  equipment: 

1  1  semi-curved  plate  router.  1  chipping 
block,  1  Sta-Hi  vacuum  scorcher,  1 
I  full  page  mat  roller,  6  used  turtles,  24 
I  stereo  chases.  Best  offers.  Call :  GA 
2-8335  or  write:  R.  K.  Rebele.  STAR- 
:  NEWS,  Box  728,  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 

i  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
!  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
!  TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

I  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 

I  MACHINERY  CORP. 

!  (Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.) 
I  1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

!  Tel.:  HArrison  1-5365 

24-PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRBSS  with 
color  capacity,  minimum  speed  20,000 
I  Iier  hour.  Write  Daily  Globe,  Worth- 
i  ington,  Minn. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Linotyi>es-  Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

(A)  REEL  rei)  LITHO  ROTARY 
'•  22% "  or  45'..>"  cut-off  reel  width  up 

to  27  inches  capable  of  printing  4 
colours  on  at  least  one  side  of  the 
sheet.  Full  details  on  folder  and  drying 
equipment,  if  any.  requirexl.  Payment 
j  50%  on  placing  order,  50%  after  satis- 
;  factory  test  run  in  i>urcha8er’s  works, 

'  delivery  this  year.  If  machine  cannot 
be  seen  running  full  range,  pro<luets 
taken  from  production  runs  must  be 
available. 

(B)  SIX  STATION  SHERIDAN  or 
similar  magazine  section  collating  and 
square  hack  binding  machine  prefer¬ 
ably  arrange)!  for  "iierfect”  binding 
instea<l  of  staples.  FYill  iletails  of  sizes 
which  can  1*  handletl.  Payment  as  for 
(A),  delivery  this  year. — Albert  Pick, 
220  Central  Park  South,  New  York 
19.  New  York. 


GOSS  HEIAD LINER  or  ANTI  FRIC¬ 
TION  PRESSES.  E'olders  22%"  cutoff, 
availability  one  year,  John  Griffiths 
Co.,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  17. 


WANTE®  TO  BUY:  Used  Dispateh 
Conveyor  with  Press  head  and  delivery 
table,  for  14  foot  floor  to  floor  straight 
rise  with  90  <legree  Conveyor  twist, 
for  16-page  Tubular  Duplex  Press. 
Bruce  Meador.  P  O.  Bo.x  30.  Abilene, 
Texas. 


HELP  W.4NTED 


.4dministratice 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER.  41,000 
daily.  Exiierienced  in  business  office, 
advertising,  circulation,  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  iiersonnel  etc.  lAill  resume  only. 
State  initial  salary  reiiuirements.  Box 
263,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  20.000  circulation 
Western  daily.  This  is  an  unusual  op- 
Iiortunity!  Do  not  reply  unless  you 
have  general  management  exiwrience. 
Box  305,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


i  "YOUNG  COLLEGE  GRADS 
CHALLENGING  CAREER" 

;  Increasinji:  staff.  On-the-job-training  in 
all  phases  of  mechanical  newspaper 
;  production  including  administration. 
su|)ervision.  and  labor  relations.  Craft 
ex|)erience  helpful  but  not  mandatory. 
Generous  company  benefits.  Send 
plete  resume  including  salary  retiuire- 
;  ments.  Box  27$,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ART  DEPARTMEasn  CHIEF  for  PA- 
i  CIFIC  STARS  AND  STRIPES  in 
I  "Tokyo  to  direct  staff  of  .seven  in  sup¬ 
plying  art  nee<ls  of  daily  newspaper 
i  and  16-page  weekly  magazine.  Must 
I  have  ex|)erience  on  daily  newspapers 
in  layout,  lettering,  sketching  and  re¬ 
touching.  Good  pay,  housing  and 
'  fringe  l>enefits.  Transportation  ad- 
vance<l  and  neetl  not  be  repaid  after 
two  years  of  service.  Write  fully  to 
Ernest  A.  Richter,  Managing  Eklitor, 
,  Pacific  Stars  and  Stri|)es,  APO  94, 
I  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Circulation 


t  AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  organizer, 
home  delivery,  store  sales,  10,600  eve- 
I  ning  in  competitive  growing  market, 

!  Oiart  Area  6.  FVll  details,  references, 
;  salary  required  in  first  letter.  Box 
;  246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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•  HELP  WANTED 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


(Circulation 


CIRO’I^VTION  SALBSMAN.  Estab- 
liihe<l  company  specializinK  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation  premium  ami  prize 
promotions  wants  iiersonable  conscien¬ 
tious  man  free  to  travel.  Salary,  ex¬ 
penses.  l>onu8.  Write  full  details.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opimrtunity.  Box  1.36,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED:  Top-rate  circulation  man- 
ager  for  the  South.  Metlium  size  mar¬ 
ket,  newspaper  on  the  aRKressive.  Only 
proven,  capable  man  ne<^  apply.  Sal¬ 
ary  to  l>e  arranRed  t>ased  on  ability. 
Lwation  in  drivinR,  aRRressive,  hard- 
hittinR  market  with  newspai>ers  that 
are  never  satisfied.  If  interested,  apply 
Box  190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

M.  E.  S.  COMBINATION  in  50,000 
to  100.000  circulation  class  in  touRh 
competitive  area  has  oi>eninR  for  an 
experienced  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  (rood  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  for  riRht  man. 

Write,  in  confidence.  Riving  complete 
information  about  exi>erience  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  first  letter  to 
Box  258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(Classified  Adrertising 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  ' 

The  man  we  are  lookinR  for  is  an 
experienced  Classified  salesman  or  sales 
manaRer  who  has  ambition  to  liecome 
Ciassified  Manager  on  one  of  -America's 
top  newspai>ers. 

We  want  a  man  with  imagination,  one 
who  is  extierienced  in  comt>etitive  sell¬ 
ing. — and  has  the  ability  to  develop 
a  hard-hitting  aggressive  sales  stall. 

You  will  live  in  one  of  the  South’s 
largest  and  fastest  growing  cities, 
where  working  conditions  are  most  de- 
sirabie.  Retirement  program,  insurance 
and  other  benefits  assure  a  secure  fu¬ 
ture.  This  is  an  outstanding  opportun¬ 
ity. 

Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Ali  replies  will  lie  held 
confidential. 

Box  210  Eilitor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES- 
ME2iI:  variety  of  openings  tiossible  for 
experienced  salesmen  or  qualified  be¬ 
ginners  with  daiiy  newspaiiers  in  Chart 
Areas  6.  7,  8.  10  and  11.  Send  full 
typewritten  iletails  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  7  South  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 


Display  Advertising 


AN  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
'  an  aggressive,  experienced  dispatch  de- 
I  iiartment  manager  on  a  daily  and  Sun-  i 
day  operation.  Applicant  must  be  able 
I  to  suiiervise  and  organize  a  depart- 
;  ment  which  handles  above-average  ad¬ 
vertising  lineage.  Excelient  working 
I  conditions.  Good  salary.  Chart  Area  12. 

I  Send  a  complete  resume  and  experi- 
I  ence  to  Box  137,  Editor  &  Publi^er.  | 

'  .\D  MAN  for  progressive  daily.  Must 
I  make  layouts.  Salary  and  commission 
fringes.  Chart  Area  2.  Send  resume  to 
I  Box  293.  Bklitor  &  Publisher.  | 

I - - 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  WANTED 
I  Will  lie  resiionsible  for  all  phases  of 
i  advertising  with  emphasis  on  seiling.  | 
Participation  in  overail  operations  as  | 

I  part  of  top  management  team  will  lie  ; 

I  encouraged.  Replies  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence  to  John  M.  Tapers,  Taiiahassee 
Democrat,  Taiiahassee,  Florida.  | 

DISPLAY  SALBSMAN  needed  now  on 
24,000  West  Coast  daily — largest  in 
I  group  of  seven  newspapers.  Top  future  ' 

,  for  top-notch  salesman.  Excellent  living 
i  in  California  coastal  climate;  a  tier-  ’ 

I  manent  job  on  excellent  staff  with  I 
liest  working  conditions.  Full  resume  | 

!  to:  Kenneth  V.  M.  Murphy.  Adver-  | 

'  tising  Director,  Star-Free  Press,  Ven-  i 
'  tura,  Calif.  | 

!  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY^  | 

'  Available  for  experienced  display  ad- 
I  vertising  salesman  on  progressive, 
growing,  prize-winning  Illinois  daily 
in  25,000  to  30,000  circuiation  bracket. 

I  Higher  than  normal  starting  pay,  { 
merit  advancement,  many  benefits,  per-  > 

]  manent  (losition.  Appiicant  must  be  ' 
aggressive,  able  to  handle  major  ac- 
counts,  competent  in  copy  writing  and  i 
iayout.  Send  references,  training  and  j 
experience  to  Box  238,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
!  lisher. 

I  j 

I  MUST  ENLARGE  OUR  STAFF! 

1  Fine  future  for  GOOD  advertising  man  ' 
I  who  knows  MERCHANDISING  and  I 
I  can  help  accounts.  Good  salary  plus  ' 
I  incentive.  Fringe  lienefits,  excellent  | 
working  conditions,  fine  city.  Resume 
I  and  references  to:  Syd  Fisbei,  Adver-  I 
‘  tising  Director,  Daily  Tifton  (Ga.) 
Gazette.  | 

TOP  OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced 
self-starter  in  thriving  northwest  mar¬ 
ket.  Daiiy  and  weekly  combination.  \ 
Layout  a  must.  Salary,  expense,  bonus,  | 
commission.  Send  complete  details,  ex-  j 
!  perience,  availability  to  Box  2M,  Edi- 
‘  tor  &  Publisher,  I 


COPYREADER 

Metropolitan  morning  daily  in 
Miilwest  has  openings  for  men 
with  from  two  to  five  years'  desk 
experience.  Should  he  familiar 
with  makeup,  telegraph,  slot — 
but  ability  to  do  a  gocxl  job  on 
rim  main  consideration.  $160  a 
week  for  five-year  men  who  can 
qualify.  Fine  city ;  top  bene¬ 
fits  in  industry.  Send  resume. 

Box  215  Editor  &  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  i - 

I  EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  who  ; 
to  supervise  a  staff  of  15  on  leading  j  knows  or  is  anxious  to  learn  lay-  | 
combined  daily  in  one  of  the  South's  makeup.  $123.60  scale.  Neal  i 

most  rapidly  growing  areas.  He  must  Managing  Editor,  UYica  Daily 

be  experienced  in  ciassified  sales,  phone  I  Bress,  Utica,  New  York, 
room  and  layout  techniques.  Above  all  '  ~~ 

he  must  have  the  ability  and  creative  |  BEGINNING  REPORTERS — Male  and 
imagination  needed  to  develop  an  alert.  Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
aggressive  sales  staff.  Send  resume  and  '  Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer- 
salary  requirements  to  Box  165.  £Mitor  ence.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
&  Publisher.  |  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 

— - - j  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois.  ; 

SALESMAN  —  Classified  experience  CE  6-5670. 

preferred.  Fine  opportunity  on  large  -  | 

paper  Chart  Area  4.  Salary  plus  com-  WANT  TO  MOVE  IH*  A  BIT?  50,000 
mission  ha^  on  effort  and  production,  daily  in  Chart  Area  2  has  opening  ' 

for  above-average  experienced  reporter, 
Pi.Ki*^’i.  “''adability.  Box  29-,  Editor  &  i  able  on  all  l^ts,  particularly  county. 

ruDiisher,  ,  jj25  weekly  to  right  man.  List  present 

,  salary,  references.  Box  1710,  Editor  & 

_ Display  Advertising  !  Publisher. 

KTABLISHED  WB^aCLY  in  Southern  I  COMBINATION  sports-general  news  I 
England  seeks  energetic  inteili-  reported  for  small  morning  daily.  I 
gent  young  man  (or  woman!  for  dis-  dailY  NEWS,  Worland,  Wyo. 

play  advertising.  Excellent  advance-  _  | 

ment  iiossibilities  for  someone  with  cr, r.. . . 

drive,  iiersistence.  vision.  Send  resume  WRITER  for  Northern 

to  Box  150,  Editor  &  Publisher.  California  Republican  newspaper.  Sub- 

- mit  information  and  samples  of  writ- 

DISPIAY  salesmen  for  daily  news-  'J*  Publisher,  Box  111, 

Wpers  in  Chart  Areas  6.  7,  8,  10  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 

11.  Send  fulij  typewritten  details  to  i 

Hiland  Daily  Press  Association,  7  FLORID.\  PM  seeks  general  assign- 
South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  3.  No  |  ment  reporter.  Box  202,  Editor  &  Pub- 
charges.  I  lisher. 
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COMBINA'nON  DESK  OPEN.  Worn-  , 
en's  page  and  wire.  Salary  to  $100  ' 
weekly  depending  ut>on  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Photographic  experience  heip- 
ful.  Smail  daily  in  Chart  Area  10.  Box 
188,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

(XIMBINATION  SPORTS  and  court¬ 
house  reporter  for  5,000  daily.  Fast- 
growing  community  located  65  miles 
Southwest  of  Chicago.  Write:  Thomas 
E.  West,  Herald,  Morris,  Illinois. 

DHiSK  MAN— Competent  to  handle  AP 
and  UPI  wires  and  related  material 
on  Southern  Michigan  five-day  P.M.  ' 
daily.  Must  be  fast,  accurate  and  have  I 
flare  for  headwriting.  Please  air  mail  i 
full  background  material  —  Editor, 
Daily  Monitor-Leader,  Mount  Clemens,  ’ 
Michigan. 

REPORTER  —  Seven  day  morning 
newspaper,  diart  Area,  10  has  open¬ 
ing  for  generai  reporter.  Will  consider 
recent  journalism  graduates.  Please  de¬ 
tail  experience  and  full  educational  ' 
background  in  reply  to  Box  194,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  i 

REPORTEJR  —  Midwest  40,000  p.m. 
daily.  180  miles  from  CThicago,  seeks  | 
reporter  1-3  years'  experience  or  bright  j 
beginner.  Also  have  opening  for  night 
wire  editor.  Send  references,  experience.  ‘ 
Box  183,  Editor  &  Publisher.  \ 

REPORTERS.  DESKBIEN,  for  editorial  ' 
departments  on  daily  newspaiiers  in  , 
Chart  areas  6,  7,  8,  10  and  11.  Experi-  . 
enced  or  qualified  beginners.  Send  full  | 
typewritten  details  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  7  South  Dearborn  I 
St.,  Chicago  3,  No  charges. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  mature,  : 
sober,  interested  in  settling  in  Chart  . 
Area  2  community  on  lively  afternoon  ; 
daily.  Write  Box  181,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  9,600  circulation 
daily  in  very  attractive  Chart  Area  7 
community.  Freedom  to  exercise  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  judgment  for  man  of  i 
ability.  Salary  over  average.  Company-  I 
paid  hospitalization,  life  insurance  and 
other  fringes.  New  air  conditioned 
building.  Box  208,  Editor  t  Publisher.  , 

TOP-NOTCH  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  i 
sport-loving  area  in  the  South.  Medium  j 
size  newspaper.  Only  35  to  45  year  old 
applicants  need  apply  —  no  one  with 
any  bad  marks  anywhere  along  the  line 
ne^  apply,  as  records  will  be  carefully 
checked  before  employment.  Salary  to 
suit,  and  will  be  arranged  baaed  on 
ability.  Box  195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  in  a 
sports  minded  city  of  67,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Evening  6  day  paper  in  area  6. 
Box  252,  Editor  &  I^blisher. 

(X>PY  READER  for  six  day  evening, 
medium  size  Ohio  daily.  Must  be  fast, 
accurate,  and  willing  to  work.  Should 
have  two  or  three  years  experience  to 
qualify.  Bo.x  250,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

DEISKMAN  by  large  Omnecticut  P.M. 
daily.  Blue  Cross,  CMS.  group  insur¬ 
ance-pension.  State  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENE3IAL  REPORTER  for  19,000  6 
day  afternoon  daily.  Write  R.  V. 
Pratt.  Daily  Progress.  CSiarlottsville, 
Virginia. 


NEWS  .\SSISTANT  —  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity,  long  established  daily,  for 
alert  newsman  capable  of  assuming 
responsibility.  Qualities  needed :  expe¬ 
rience,  good  judgment.  willingnMs  to 
work,  good  character.  Only  applicants 
from  Curolinas  and  Georgia  ne^  ap¬ 
ply.  Give  full  data.  Box  244,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHBIH  Expe¬ 
rienced.  Good  Wages.  Must  give  refer¬ 
ences.  20,000  Cir.  Heart  of  recreation 
area.  Contact  Eld  Coyie,  Missoulian, 
Missoula,  Montana. 

REPORTE5R — For  large  weekly.  Single, 
college  graduate,  b^inner  accepted. 
Write  Wildwood  (N.  J.)  Leader. 

REPORTETR.  energetic,  hard  working 
for  38,000  P.M.  daily.  New  Building  in 
go^  location.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  264, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  Chart  Area  Six.  Eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  of  27,000  circulation. 
Nee<is  to  have  at  least  two  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  good  newspaper  as 
background.  Might  be  beat  or  general 
assignment.  Box  25'1,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTERcPHOTOGRAPHER  able 
also  to  cover  and  supervise  coverage 
of  high  school  sports.  Write  publisher, 
Carteret  County  News-Times.  More- 
head  City,  N.  C. 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  EDITOR  —  Experi¬ 
ence  and  skill  in  news  writing,  devel¬ 
oping  features,  planning  makeup  and 
directing  staff  essential.  Best  working 
conditions!  Niagara  Falis  Gazette. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

AGGRESSIVE  MORNING  PAPER, 
industrial  city  of  50,000,  wants  alert 
reporter  now!  Some  experience  nece^ 
sary.  Good  job  benefits.  Elditor,  Meri¬ 
den  Record.  Meriden,  Conn. 

:  A  SMALL-TOWN  BOY,  with  a  small- 
I  town  boy's  outlook  on  sports  and 
willingness  to  work  for  and  work  with 
peopie  in  a  small  town,  is  what  we 
I  need  to  become  the  sports  editor  of 
;  our  10,000  P.M.,  daily  in  CSiart  Area 
2.  Salary  good,  conditions  above  aver- 
I  age.  Write  us  at  Box  294,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

COPYREADERS,  REPORTERS  and 
'  rewritemen  for  future  vacancies  on 
PAaFIC  STARS  AND  STRIPES  in 
>  Tokyo.  Must  have  good  education  and 
at  least  three  years  of  experience  on 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers.  Good 
pay,  housing  and  fringe  benefits. 
Transportation  advanced  and  need  not 
be  repaid  after  two  years  of  service. 
Write  fully  to  EJrnest  A.  Richter.  Man- 
j  aging  Eilitor,  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes. 

'  .\PO  94.  San  FVancisco.  Calif. 

EDITOR 

for  large  circulation.  county-wide 
weekly  in  suburban  New  York  City 
area.  Write  complete  details  concern¬ 
ing  background  and  experience.  No 
brief  resume  accepted.  Box  280,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 

GOOD  COMBINATION  MAN  for  wire 
editor-reporter  duties,  with  some  pho¬ 
tography.  Small  upstate  N.Y.  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Elxcellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  :  job  with  a  future  for  right 
man.  No  hop-skip-jumpers,  please. 
Fine  spot  for  man  with  news  sensi¬ 
tivity,  ability  with  words.  Write  Jour- 
nal-R^ister,  Medina,  N.Y..  with  full 
particulars  and  desired  salary  range. 

LIVELY  CHART  AREIA  1  (No.  Cen¬ 
tral  Mass.)  17,000  daily  PM  looking 
for  a  iiermanent  man  with  background 
of  municipal  reporting.  Ebicellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  benefits.  Will  pay  $90 
or  more  to  right  man.  Cite  military 
status.  Only  competent  craftsmen  need 
apply.  Box  290.  Eklitor  A  Ihiblisher. 

REIPORTEJR;  also  Rural  Editor  to  han¬ 
dle  correspondents,  suburban  news  and 
features.  Ability  to  handle  camera  de¬ 
sirable.  Easton  Elliott,  Union-Sun  A 
Journal,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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Editorial 


REPORTER  for  daily.  Darkroom  ex-  1 
perience  easential.  SkaKit  Valley  Her-  1 
aid.  Mount  Vernon,  Wash. 


REPORTER  for  small  city  afternoon  ! 
daily,  use  car,  camera.  Should  know  i 
sports.  Box  285,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


REPORTER-PHOTOG,  younir  enough  ! 
to  be  eairer,  old  enough  to  have  some 
sense  and  to  leave  the  liooze  alone. 
Morning  paper,  19,000,  in  lush,  semi- 
tropical  Rio  Grande  Vailey.  Write.  I 
telling  all,  to  T.  N.  Gaines,  M.E.,  Val¬ 
ley  Morning  Star.  Harlingen,  Texas.  ' 


SMALL  NO.  OHIO  DAILY  needs  a 
work  horse  capable  of  handling  all 
phases  of  newsroom  work,  including 
photograph.  Si>eed.  enthusiasm,  and  an 
eye  for  feature  play  are  a  must  for 
man  to  fill  this  2t2  s|>ot  on  .5-man 
staff:  Write  Jerry  Campbell.  Reflector- 
Herald,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  including  clips,  references, 
salary  exi>ected. 


SOCIETY  and  Woman’s  Page  Editor 
for  New  England  morning  newspaper, 
‘20,000  circulation.  Congenial  surround¬ 
ings.  Some  exi)erience  reciuired.  Ex- 
ceilent  job  benefits.  Box  306,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  award-winning 
daily  in  sports-minde<l  Indiana  city  of 
38,000.  Air-mail  or  ’phone:  WHitehall 
4-6481  collect  Perry  Stewart.  'Tribune, 
New  Albany.  Ind. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small,  growing 
New  Jersey  daily.  Good  salary,  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Must  work  split  shifts. 
Write  Box  296,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESK  MAN  ' 

j 

Top-ranked  afternoon  daily  wants  all-  j 
roun<l  sports  desk  man,  capable  of 
developing  into  desk  and  makeup  | 
chief.  Preferences:  LTnder  .35,  stable  j 
record,  gmwth  potential.  Send  com-  ! 
plete  resume  to  Box  270,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher.  ! 


UPSTATE  AFT.  DAILY  has  jierma- 
nent  position  open  now  for  sports 
writer-editor.  Daily  Dispatch,  Oneida, 
N.  Y. 


WRITER  to  produce  weekly,  one-page, 
garden  story  plus  occasional  garden 
“shorts”  from  rough  copy.  Profes¬ 
sional  only  who  can  give  color  and 
punch  to  finished  story.  Ideal  home 
job  for  working  newspaiier  or  maga¬ 
zine  writer.  Box  276,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical 


OPE’RATOR-MACHINIST,  TTS  oper-  | 
ated  Intertyi^.  $132.  Few  months  days,  i 
and  then  nights.  Open  shop.  J.  N. 
Anzel,  Inc.,  611  Broadway,  New  York 
City  12,  N.  Y. 


ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 

Combination  daily  in  Chart  Area  4 
has  immediate  ojiening  for  experienced  j 
fast  etch  foreman.  | 

Elxcellent  physical  facilities,  working  | 
conditions  and  starting  pay.  , 

Send  complete  resume  as  to  age,  i 
exi)erience  and  training  to  Box  266,  j 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


GLASSIHED  AD  ORDER  FORM 

NAME 

COMPANY  (If  any) _ 

ADDRESS 
CITY.  STATE 

Interf  my  classified  ad  for _  insertions 

Classification 

COPY: _ _ 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  replies  daily!  I 

Mail  to:  I 

EDITOR  R  PURUSHER  •  ISO  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22.  N.Y.  ■ 

(Per  aAi  ef  the  "SihiaHeas  Wanted*'  nature,  eecleie  remittance  with  erdar.  J 

See  slawlflod  rate  structure.)  I 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmJ 


HELP  WANTED 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Mechanical 

Linotype  School 

EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  news- 
patier  mechanical  departments.  Chart 
areas  6,  7,  8,  and  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  'IVl>e  full  details  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  7  South  Dearborn 

OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  4.  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertyi>e  Instruction 

Free  Information 

St..  Chicago  3,  No  charges.  j 

SITUATIONS  W.4NTED 

MACHINIST  —  Teletypesetter  opera-  j 
tion.  Large  weekly  newspai>er  plant. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  295,  Eklitor  &  ' 
Publisher. 

Administrative 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  Can  you  use  s 
working  production  man?  Long  cxpe- 
riencerj  in  all  mechanical  phasen.  plus 
general  oiierations  routine.  College  lo¬ 
cation.  Box  207,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  FORE’MAN  for  small 
western  daily.  Cost  and  company-con-  , 
scious,  and  able  to  get  along  with  ! 
men.  Must  lie  union.  Fabulous  hunting 
and  fishing  in  beautiful  surrounding  I 
country.  Can  you  iiroduce?  Write  Box  | 
282,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  1 

NEWSPAPER  EXECU'nVE  desires  to 
join  large  newspaiier.  E^rom  carrier  boy 
to  thirty  years  newspaiier  experience. 
Familiar  with  all  departments.  On 
present  small  daily  over  ten  years,  and 
at  present  its  general  manager.  Avail¬ 

Promotion  j 

COPYWRITER.  Opening  on  or  before  i 
October  1  in  Promotion  Dept,  large  : 

able  on  sixty  day  notice  1  Box  178, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

metropolitan  eve.  and  Sun.  Chart  Area 

2.  Military  replacement.  Excellent  op-  j 
Iiortunity  to  work  into  jiermanent  ca¬ 
reer  iKisition.  Chance  to  take  iiart  in  | 
entire  promotion  effort  in  highly  ag-  j 
gressive  dept,  in  competitive  market,  j 
Applicant  should  have  newspaiier  ex-  i 
Iierience,  either  in  iiromotion  or  edi-  i 
torial  assignments,  maturity  to  assume  ; 
immediate  responsibilities  and  turn  out  1 
professional  news  copy.  Top  benefits  ! 
and  salary,  latter  detiendent  on  e.x-  | 
lierience.  ’This  can  lie  stepping  stone  to  ' 
promotion  future  for  man  or  woman  j 
with  enough  exiierience  to  fill  imme¬ 
diate  requirements  and  then  take  ad-  I 
vantage  of  heavy  departmental  load 
to  broaden  experience  and  assume  ad¬ 
ditional  responsibilities.  No  age  limit, 
although  young  iierson  should  find  po¬ 
sition  most  rewarding.  College  degree 
in  liberal  arts  or  journalism  or  equiva¬ 
lent  work  exiierience  and  self  educa¬ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER,  outstanding 
small  daily,  wants  to  move  up  to 
larger  paper  in  any  iiosition  where  IS 
years’  exiierience  in  all  departments 
will  <iualify.  BBA,  graduate  work.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Areas  4,  5.  9.  10  or  12. 
Box  268,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER — '39,  married:  current¬ 
ly  employed  by  prestige  publisher.  15 
years’  experience  in  all  phases  of  fi¬ 
nance  seeks  tipportunity  with  imtential. 
Heavy  on  budgets  and  reports.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  electronic  <lata  processing 
equipment.  Will  relocate.  Resume  on 
reiiuest.  Box  288,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  MANAGEMENT  POTENTIAL? 
★★★  CONSULTANTS  irtrk 
Luck  Box  7206,  Jacksonville  10,  Florida 

tion  a  must.  Send  complete  resume, 
samples  and  photo  to  Box  303,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher,  immediately. 

PUBLISHERS 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 

25  years  News,  Publishing  experience. 
Prefer  Eastern  N.Y,,  N.J.  20,000 
circulation  $8,000.  Box  757,  Realservice 
Advtg.,  10  West  34th  St.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y. 

Public  Relations 

OUTBOARD  ENGINE  manufacturer 
needs  young  writer  with  outdoor  ex¬ 
perience  and  some  boating  knowhow. 

Prefer  at  least  two  years  news  writ¬ 
ing  background.  Midwest  location.  Send 

Advertising  Production 

resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Box  174,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  PRODUCTION 
Seven  years’  trade  publication  experi¬ 
ence.  Complete  layout  and  makeup  of 
ads  from  conception  to  printer.  Own 
correspondent.  Work  under  pressure. 
Contact  personality.  Box  219,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young 
male  writer  in  the  information  de¬ 
partment  of  Chicago-based  national 
youth  service  organization.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  production  of  press  re¬ 
leases,  brochures,  handle  printing  pro¬ 
duction  and  assist  with  other  PR  ac¬ 
tivities.  Prefer  journalism  school  grad¬ 
uate  with  some  newspaiier  writing  ex¬ 
iierience.  Send  photo  and  resume  to 
National  4-H  Service  Committee,  59 

Artists-Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  experienced: 
also  sports  and  humor  cartoons.  Box 
231,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

Ekist  Van  Buren,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

POLI’nCAL  CARTOONIST.  Young, 
energetic,  able.  Excellent  draftsman. 
Samples  and  resume  on  request.  Box 

Salesmen 

SALEISMAN  WANTED  to  sell  printing 

262,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

machines.  Good  pay  —  expenses  —  com¬ 
missions.  The  right  man  must  be  re¬ 
sponsible.  over  30,  hard  worker,  re¬ 
liable,  willing  to  travel.  Send  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  Box  205,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CArculation 

CTRCULATION  DIRECTOR  seeking 
association  with  highly  competitive 
newspaper.  Aggressive  and  promotion- 
minded,  with  demonstrated  ability  to 
organize  and  motivate  strong  sales 
force.  Particular  emphasis  on  Home 
Delivery — extensive  experience  in  Sales 
Promotion,  Distribution  and  Labor  Re¬ 
lations.  Available  immediate  interview, 
or  resume  in  confidence.  Box  149.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN 

WANTED 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman,  or  production 
manager  with  heavy  composing 
room  experience.  Our  men  among 
highest  paid  in  the  Industry. 
Selling  experience  desirable  but 
not  essential.  No  high  pressure 
selling  Involved.  Wo  are  looking 
for  a  man  with  a  "sales"  person¬ 
ality  and  practical  linecasting 

CTRCULATION  MANAGER:  not 
broke,  hungry,  or  jobless.  Craves  ex¬ 
citing  challenge.  Qualified,  hard  work¬ 
ing.  pnimotion  and  sales  minded — ag¬ 
gressive.  Best  references.  Can  show 
solid  results.  Box  267,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CmCULA'nON  manager  —  experi¬ 
enced,  capable,  aggressive.  Write  for 
resume.  Box  298,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

experience.  Considerable  travel 
in  exclusive  territory.  All  Inquiries 
confidential.  Send  full  details  to 

Box  245,  Editor  &  Publisher 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 

Classified  Advertising 

CAM  —  Young,  ambitious,  highest 
record  sales,  promotion,  management 
all  phases  small  daily.  Seek  larger 
daily.  West  Coast.  $10,060,  Box  278, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 
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The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Correspondents 


Editorial 


Editorial 


Mechanical 


WASHlNt.TON  OORRESPONDF24T.  ; 
specializing  in  economic  news  and  de-  , 
velopnionts,  available  for  (>art  time,  j 
daily,  weekly,  monthly  publications.  | 
Box  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR,  daily.  10  years 
experience  includes  publicity,  Sunday 
magazine  editor,  free  lance.  Degree. 
Box  261.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Credit 


cperi- 
e  for 
I  her. 


ighest 

;ment 

arger 

278, 


1961 


OREIilT  MANAGER,  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  manager.  Some  accounting  includ¬ 
ing  budgets.  30  years'  newspaper  ex-  i 
perience.  Box  304,  Editor  &  Pub-  ' 
Usher. 

Display  Advertising 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING  I 
MANAGER  OR  SALESMAN 

Strong  on  sales  at  local,  regional  and  ' 
national  levels.  Knows  merchandising 
and  sales  presentations  and  how  to 
make  them  add  up  to  increased  linage,  i 
Builds  and  holds  rei>eat  business.  Chart 
.\reas  1,  5.  9  and  10.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  MarriecI,  middle  40's,  Box  269,  ! 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  experienced,  mature, 
solid  Imckground  local  government, 
general  coverage.  Interested  in  change  ' 
which  might  lead  to  desk,  editorial 
writing.  Far  west  or  south  preferred. 
Present  wage  $125.  Box  242.  Editor  &  , 
Publisher, 

NETWSMAN  8  YEARS  daily  experi-  , 
ence  all  phases.  Award  winner,  strong 
on  features.  Box  237,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  Ria>ORTER,  experi-  I 
enced,  with  photographic  equipment.  | 
seeks  challenging  news  position  in  ' 
West  Coast  state.  College  graduate.  ' 
E'amily.  All  beats,  iiolice  and  city  hall 
strong.  Box  218,  flditor  &  Publisher. 


OOMPOfSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  or 
assistant,  ex|)erienced  in  all  mechani¬ 
cal  phases.  Aggressive,  conscientious, 
college  education.  Color  experience. 
Box  2U4,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


AV.'MLABLE!  Versatile,  honest  writer 
—all  heats.  Published  in  N.  Y.  Times, 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Married, 
veteran.  27,  B.S.  Top  references.  Box 
291,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  comi>etent 
jiersonnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency! 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 

NEWSMAN.  34.  thirteen  years'  same 
paper;  all  newsroom  jobs,  plus  teach¬ 
ing.  public  relations,  magazine,  busi¬ 
ness  exiierience;  seeks  key  job  on 
small  or  medium  daily,  magazine  or 
in  public  relations.  Now  over  $10,000. 
133,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


GO  WEST.  YOUNG  WOMAN  I  ' 
nVEJ-YElAR  'TV  Eklitor,  news  feature  i 
writer,  now  with  metroimlitan  daily, 
wants  change  to  medium-size  daily  in 
West.  Box  249,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  | 

DESKMAN  —  TOP  TALENT  Chart 
Area  5  wishes  to  relocate.  Background: 
copy  desk,  news  and  wire  editor;  lay¬ 
outs,  arresting  heads.  Available  within 
month.  Write:  Box  225,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCE®  REPORTER.  J-grad- 
uate,  seeks  responsible,  challenging  po¬ 
sition.  Good  references.  Box  228,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  GENERAL  MANAGER. 
Chart  Area  2.  College,  experienced, 
available  now  I  Box  232,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher, 

EDITOR  or  managing  editor  small  or 
medium  daily  or  weekly.  Southeast. 
Ekilly  experienced  on  medium  daily ; 
now  wire  editor.  Family  man,  31.  Box 
301,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  ASSISTAOT  —  Com- 
l»sing  Superintendent.  Young  man. 
college  degree,  14  years  experience 
metropolitan  dailies.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  South  hut  consider  any¬ 
thing  affording  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  240,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
DESIRES  TO  RELOCATE.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  direct  printing  methods,  spot 
and  process  color  work.  Good  leader¬ 
ship,  production,  and  quality  records. 
A-1  references.  36,  married.  3  chil¬ 
dren.  Box  260,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NE3WSMAN.  27.  two 
years'  metro  daily,  seeks  top  weekly 
|)Ost.  Prefer  N.Y.  City  area.  Box  272, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FIVEl-YEAR  VETERAN  prestige  New 
England  daily  seeks  challenging  new  ■ 
reporting  job.  Strong  police,  court,  lo-  j 
cal  government,  features.  J-graduate,  ; 
SDX,  34.  single.  Bo.x  274,  I^itor  &  i 
Publisher.  ^ 


(XIMPOSING  ROOM  EXEREMAN 
Available  November.  30  years  experi¬ 
ence.  All  phases  Hot.  Ckild  and  high- 
siieed  composition.  Ekiviable  cost  and 
production  record.  Any  size  plant.  Pre¬ 
fer  medium  progressive  daily.  Box  248, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


AMUSEMENTS,  Book  or  Travel  Edi¬ 
tor.  Six  years’  journalistic  experience. 
Now  copy  reader  for  100.000  daily.  Age 
25.  Box  171,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDUCATION  REPORTER 
Woman  —  10  years  of  reporting  edu¬ 
cation  facts  and  features  for  dailies, 
including  metropolitan.  Wants  job  as 
e<lucation  reporter  or  in  education 
public  relations.  Background  also  of 
general  news  reporting  and  some  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2 
but  will  relocate  for  right  job.  Box 
236,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CANADIAN  WEEKLY  EDITOR,  35. 
seeks  <lesk  job  on  medium-size  daily. 
Prefers  Chart  Areas  7  or  11.  Winner 
of  17  better  newspapers  awards  in  10 
WRITER  -  EDITOR  !  Box  233,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

house  organ,  tech-  I 


EXPERIENCED 

(news,  features,  house  organ 
nical  editing,  public  relations!  seeks 
New  York  or  California  spot.  Resume.  | 
Top  references.  Box  197,  Editor  &  ’ 
Publisher, 


OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 
by  newsman,  25,  with  two  years'  solid 
experience  all  phases  and  beats  on 
small-me<lium  dailies.  Fast,  reputation 
for  accuracy  —  good  with  people. 
Former  U.  S.  Army  German  interpre¬ 
ter.  Box  206,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  WRITER  with  general  news 
reporting  background  knowing  make¬ 
up,  seeks  job.  Likes  features.  Journal¬ 
ism  school  graduate ;  prefers  California 
or  warm  climate,  in  city  of  at  least 
950,000.  Box  176,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-PLTBUSHBR  of  large,  out¬ 
standing  Minnesota  semi-weekly  seeks 
new  opportunity.  Write:  I*ublisher, 
Box  170,  Alexandria,  Minnesota. 
Phone:  VI  6-3774. 

WRITE5R-EJDITOR 
PUBUCATIONS  DIRECTOR 
Graduate  degrees  in  Elnglish,  journal¬ 
ism.  College  teaching  and  weekly 
newspaper  background.  Over  16  years 
in  government  and  industry  on  gen¬ 
eral,  educational,  and  technical  publi¬ 
cations.  Have  supervised  staff  of  46, 
Gan  manage  your  entire  publications 
program.  Strong  on  analytical  writ¬ 
ing.  Excellent  feature,  column,  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Currently  employed. 
Slightly  younger  than  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  but  never  criticized  for  inexi>eri- 
ence.  Box  256,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


T^NICAL  WRITING,  rewriting, 
filing,  proofreading.  Box  234,  Eklitor 
6  Publisher, 


reporter,  has  11  years’  experience, 
•seking  job  with  quality  newspaper 
l^ing  to  management  ixisition.  Want 
chance  with  top  firm.  I  have  ability 
Mt  it  is  being  wasted.  Available 
September  18  to  Oct.  1.  Age  38.  Box 
757,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher, 


An  uncommonly  profes¬ 
sional  editor  is  looking 
for  THE  job. 

This  newsman  learned  his  craft 
by  earning  his  living  (on  re- 
siiected  papers!  at  reporting,  re¬ 
write,  makeup,  copy  desk,  pho¬ 
tography;  and  as  city  editor, 
managing  editor,  war  corre¬ 
spondent.  His  byline  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  some  of  the  world’s 
best  papers  and  magazines,  but 
it  is  his  working,  shirt-sleeve 
knowled^  of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  relevant  here. 

THE  job  will  involve  editor's 
desk  on  paper  which  does  not 
hold  profitable  operation  incom¬ 
patible  with  news  enterprise  and 
integrity.  Size  of  paper  (either 
way!  not  important;  size  of 
opportunity  and  publisher's  at¬ 
titude  are. 

This  is  neither  a  cut-rate  nor 
an  emergency  situation.  This 
newsman — 48.  married,  politi¬ 
cally  (and  most  other  ways) 
independent— draws  modest  five 
figures  a  year  from  his  own 
PR  business,  despises  same  and 
thinks  it  high  time  he  got  back 
to  work. 

Your  inquiry  will  be  held  in 
ronfidence ;  further  discussion 
in  personal  interview,  please. 


NO.  CALIF.  SPORTSWRITER,  two 
years’  experience,  wants  job  anywhere 
on  20,900-1-  daily.  College  graduate, 
28,  veteran.  Write:  4255 — 18th  St., 
San  EVancisco,  Calif. 


OPERATOR  25  N.E.  UNO.  SCHOOL 
graduate,  1  galley  an  hour,  clean, 
some  job  exjierience.  Mass..  Conn., 
N.Y.,  N.J.  and  Pa.  Deaf.  Joel  Joseph, 
63  Cheney  St.,  Roxbury  21.  Mass. 


PRESSROOM  EX>REMAN--competent 
young  man.  17  years’  experience  press 
—  stereo-  color.  Good  record.  Seeks  fore- 
manship.  Bo.x  281,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NUMBER  2.  30.  on  15-20.OO(!  daily  ; 
seeks  city  or  managing  editor,  or  re-  ' 
porter  on  larger  paper.  South  pre-  , 
ferred,  consider  anywhere.  Experienced  : 
all  phases.  Itox  277,  Eklitor  ft  Pub-  | 
lisher.  | 


Photography 


REIADER-WINNING,  cost-cutting  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Standards,  results  high. 
Imaginative,  inspiring,  thorough,  vig¬ 
orous.  Successfully  running  good  sized 
daily  in  Los  Angeles  area.  S^k  larger  ! 
opportunity  in  same  area. 

Box  286,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


FIRST  -  CLASS  PHOTpORAPHE®. 
eleven  years’  experience  in  all  facets 
of  Newspaper,  Magazine,  T.V.  work. 
Rve  years’  own  freelance  business. 
Own  several  cameras,  can  handle  any 
type.  Have  car.  Age  27,  married,  three 
children.  Desire  change.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  4.  9,  or  12.  Samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  193,  Eklitor  &  Ihiblisher. 


REPORTElR-PHOTOGRAPHEni.  ambi¬ 
tious,  wishes  position  on  medium  daily. 
Chart  Area  12.  College  grad.,  two 
years’  experience.  Box  166,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher, 

SPORTS  WRITER  —  An  illness  in  my  I 
family  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  ' 
seek  employment  in  the  Oklahoma,  | 
Texas,  Arizona.  New  Mexico  area.  ! 
Have  had  10  years’  experience  as  a 
sports  writer  (8  years’  Dayton  Daily 
News;  2  years’  Salt  Lake  City  Tril^ 
une).  Have  had  own  television  sports 
show  for  10  years.  Have  done  radio 
sports  work  for  13  years  including 
color  on  Ohio  State  university  football 
games  last  fall.  References.  LEETY 
MCFADDEIN,  881  Donham  Dr.,  Xenia, 
Ohio. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  desires  position  on 
west  roast.  Ebcperience :  eight  years’ 
newsi>aper,  five  years’  portrait  and 
commercial  photography.  Elducation : 
Associate  in  appli^  science,  in  photo¬ 
graphic  technology,  bachelor  of  fine 
arts  in  illustrative  photography,  plus 
two  years’  art  training.  Married,  age 
26.  ^x  259,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Box  302 


Eklitor  ft  Publisher 


SPORTSWRITER.  26.  experienced. 
Knows  photography,  layout.  Vet.  Box 
297,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  COUPLE  seeks 
retmrting  jobs.  Journalism  grads  — 
college  editors.  Husband  4  Vi  years’ 
part-time  N.  Y.  World-Telegram.  The 
.\P;  wife  PR.  house  organ  experi¬ 
ence.  Available  November  20th.  Box 
279,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


AWARD-WINNING  WRITER  prefers 
change.  Vet.  26.  J-grad,  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Sports  preferred  but  can  han¬ 
dle  any  assignment  including  features, 
general  news,  camera,  makeup.  Must 
offer  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Now  on  50,000  P.M.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  cliiw.  Box  273,  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUR  MAN  IN  MEXICO  —  Working 
Mexico  City  newsman  to  take  on  cor¬ 
respondence  assignments,  weekly  col¬ 
umns  and  specials.  Reasonable  rates. 
E'or  sample  of  work  write:  Box  247, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher, 


PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  job  on  photo 
staff  of  newspaper,  magazine  or  in¬ 
dustrial  journal.  M.U.  journalism  grad 
with  photo  major.  6  years’  experience, 
emphasis  on  shooting  and  preparing 
picture  stories  for  publication.  Military 
completed.  Will  travel.  Available  15 
day  notice.  Write  Dave  Warren,  Rt.  4, 
Box  312,  Blytheville,  Ark. 

Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELA'nONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact.  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL,  INC.,  6  East  Madison  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  2,  Illinois.  CEntral  6-5670. 

"HEY,  LOOK  ME  OVER!”  Newsman 
with  PR  experience,  J-Grad,  Married. 
Vet.  32.  Seek  Midwest  PR.  Quality 
work.  Box  186,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PREISSMAN  —  Stereo,  Goes  and  Du¬ 
plex  Tubular  presses.  Twelve  years’ 
one  shop.  Midwest-West.  R.  McNeal. 
512  W.  2nd  St.,  So.  Newton,  Iowa. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

UTILITY  MAN  —  Capable  in  promo¬ 
tion,  publicity,  press  relations,  politi¬ 
cal  science,  advertising,  publications, 
writing.  In  current  PR  ijoeition  several 
years.  Age  38.  Degree.  Single.  Elxpe- 
rienced  in  news  reporting  feature  writ- 
'  ing,  editing.  Widely-traveled.  Desires 
to  use  all  talents  in  administrative  po- 
I  sition.  Prefer  Kentucky.  Will  accept 
i  $10,000  minimum  if  other  position  fea- 
'  tures  are  attractive. 

j  Box  229  Eklitor  ft  IViblisher 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Government  Copyright 


The  first  major  revision  of 
the  federal  copyright  law  in 
more  than  50  years  is  being  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Copyright  Office 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

After  a  five-year  study  the 
office  has  issued  a  160-page  re¬ 
port  containing  recommenda¬ 
tions  the  most  imi>ortant  of 
which  is  a  relaxation  of  the 
long-standing  prohibition 
against  government  copyright. 
Exceptions  to  the  inile  which 
would  be  permitte<l  constitute, 
in  our  opinion,  a  very  obnoxious 
camel’s  nose  sneaking  under  the 
tent. 

Every  newspaper  editor 
should  send  for  a  copy  of  the 
proposal  (45  cents  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office) 
and  study  it.  According  to  our 
Washington  office,  nothing  will 
be  done  in  Congress  this  year 
but  the  report  is  preliminary  to 
drafting  a  new  copyright  law 
to  be  presented  to  Congress  next 
year. 

*  »  ♦ 

The  Copyright  Law  of  1909 
states;  “No  copyright  shall  sub¬ 
sist  in  any  publication  of  the 
United  States  (Jovemment  or 
any  reprint  in  whole  or  in  part 
thereof.” 

That’s  a  clear  statement  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  its 
inclusion. 

The  Copyright  Office  now 
proposes  to  set  up  a  central  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  to  permit  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  prohibition: 
“Exceptions  to  the  general  pro¬ 
hibition  should  be  authorized  in 
extraordinary  cases.” 

Among  these  “extraordinary 
cases”  is  included  the  govern¬ 
ment  agency  that  has  reason  to 
believe  publication  of  material 
“must  be  controlled  to  prevent 
distortion  in  a  dangerous  man¬ 
ner.” 

Other  exceptions  include  in¬ 
stances  where  the  work  is  a 
joint  effort  of  the  agency  and 
a  private  organization  desiring 
copyright,  and  where  the  agency 
wants  to  make  money  to  offset 
publication  costs  of  its  research 
reports. 

After  listing  the  proposed  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  report  says  it 
agfrees  “with  the  basic  principle 
that  works  produced  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  open  to  the 
widest  possible  dissemination” 
and  asks  that  the  general  pro¬ 
hibition  against  government 
copyright  be  retained. 

If  the  basic  principle  is  a 
good  one  then  why  water  it 
down  with  exceptions  and  open 
the  way  for  its  destruction? 


No  one  needs  a  crystal  ball  to 
foresee  the  abuses  to  which 
such  exceptions  could  be  put. 

When  material  is  copyrighted 
it  is  necessary  to  ask  the  copy¬ 
right  owner  for  permission  to 
reprint.  That  permission  can  be 
granted  or  denied  for  any  rea¬ 
son. 

When  this  ritual  is  applied  to 
information  gathered  and  dis¬ 
seminated  by  a  government 
agency,  whether  or  not  a  private 
firm  was  involved,  it  raises  the 
serious  question  of  what  is  pub¬ 
lic  information  and  what  is  not. 

The  method  of  classifying 
government  material  has  sup¬ 
plied  government  agencies  with 
an  excuse  to  withhold  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  grounds  of  security 
— a  word  that  has  been  abused 
in  many  instances.  If  these  same 
agencies  are  given  the  authority 
to  copyright  material  the  way 
will  be  open  for  discrimination 
on  who  can  and  who  cannot  pub¬ 
lish  or  reprint  what  should  be 
public  information  available  to 
all  on  equal  terms. 

Exceptions  will  breed  further 
exceptions,  just  as  censorship 
begets  more  censorship  and  this 
proposed  change  in  the  law 
should  be  avoided. 

«  *  * 

The  report  also  recommends 
increasing  the  maximum  of 
copyright  from  56  to  76  years 
and  extends  protection  to  new 
areas  such  as  choreography,  to 
which  we  can  see  no  objection. 

But  the  report  would  also 
give  statutory  recognition  to  the 
judicial  doctrine  of  “fair  use,” 
whereby  quotation  of  excerpts 
of  copyrighted  material  is  per¬ 
mitted  for  purposes  of  review, 
criticism  and  news  reporting. 

“The  doctrine  of  fair  use  is 
such  an  important  limitation  on 
the  rights  of  copyright  owners, 
and  occasions  to  apply  that  doc¬ 
trine  arise  so  frequently,  that 
we  believe  the  statute  should 
mention  it  and  indicate  its  gen¬ 
eral  scope,”  the  report  says. 

The  proposed  revision  of  the 
law  should  affirm  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  fair  use  “does  not  in¬ 
fringe  on  the  copyright  owner’s 
rights,”  the  report  suggests. 

The  law  is  at  present  silent  on 
fair  use,  although  the  courts 
have  tended  to  interpret  fair 
use  liberally. 

As  we  see  it,  any  statutory 
definition  of  what’s  fair  might 
result  in  a  stricter  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Newspaper  editors  ought  to 
examine  these  proposals  to  see 
what  they  are  up  against  before 


it  all  is  sprung  on  them  sud¬ 
denly  next  year  in  new  legis¬ 
lation. 

• 

Prwiuction  Expert 
Joins  ANPA  Staff 

John  H.  Hoffman  has  been 
named  director  of  production 
engineering  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  Inc.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Robert  Wentworth,  who 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Robert  H. 
Spahn,  production  manager  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times. 

Mr.  Hoffman  comes  to  the 
Institute  after  six  years  service 
with  Procter  &  Gamble  as  an 
industrial  engineer.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
California  with  a  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering. 

This  week  he  left  on  a  visit  to 
plants  of  members  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  production  engineering 
committee. 

• 

Cremer  Assistant 
In  Promotion  Dept. 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Oliver  L.  Cremer,  Rockford 
Morning  Star  city  editor  the  past 
eight  years,  has  been  named  to 
a  newly-created  promotion 
department  assignment.  He  will 
assist  John  C.  Stafford,  promo¬ 
tion  director. 

Mr.  Cremer  will  handle 
readership  studies,  development 
of  a  training  program  for  new 
employes,  and  coordinate  public 
service  programs  and  promotion 
projects.  He  has  been  a  Morning 
Star  staff  member  for  27  years. 

John  P.  Scholler,  state  ^itor, 
has  been  named  assistant  city 
editor. 

• 

Chandler  Injurefl 

W.  G.  Chandler,  president  of 
both  Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co. 
and  Scripps-Howard  Investment 
Co.,  is  recovering  from  a  broken 
hip  at  his  home  in  Rye,  N.  Y. 
He  fell  July  28  while  vacationing 
at  his  summer  home  on  31  Mile 
Lake,  Quebec. 


Foreign  Press 
News  Center 
Close  to  UN 

A  news  information  center  to 
service  more  than  500  foreign 
correspondents  who  work  in  the 
U.S.  is  scheduled  to  open  in  New 
York  next  month.  It  will  be 
located  a  few  blocks  from  the 
United  Nations. 

The  project  was  planned  by 
the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  the  State  Department 
and  the  White  House  and  will  be 
staffed  and  operated  by  USIA. 
For  some  time  USIA  has  had  a 
Foreign  Journalists  Liaison 
Office  but  the  new  center  will 
offer  expanded  services, 
including  a  “voice  line”  frwn 
Washington  for  major  govern¬ 
ment  speeches  and  press  confer¬ 
ences.  There  will  be  a  library  of 
reference  books  on  American  life 
as  well  as  racks  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  reflecting  Ameri¬ 
can  news  and  opinions. 

Presidential  Press  Secretarj’ 
Pierre  Salinger  estimated  the 
cost  of  operating  the  center  the 
first  year  will  be  $100,000  after 
which  it  would  pare  dowm  to 
about  $75,000  annually.  The 
four-man  staff  will  be  headed  by 
Ernest  G.  Wiener,  deputy  public 
affairs  officer  in  Vienna. 

• 

Columnist  to  Direct 
Storer’s  Florida  Daily 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Paul  M.  Bruun,  columnist  and 
entertainment  editor  of  the 
Miami  Beach  Sun,  has  been 
named  managing  director  of  the 
daily  by  its  owners,  Storer 
Broadcasting  Co.  Mr.  Bruun,  a 
native  of  Newcomerstown,  Ohio, 
will  complete  his  twentieth  year 
with  the  paper  on  Nov.  19. 

Parks  Rusk,  Sun  publisher 
since  1954,  has  been  assigned  to 
an  expansion  program  in  the 
community  newspaper  field  in 
Greater  Miami. 


Multiple  weekly  group  surrounding 
large  middle  eastern  city,  weekly  circu¬ 
lation  nearly  75,000.  Excellent  plant 
facilities  and  reasonably  priced. 

r  ^ 
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corona  builds 
reader  traffic 


Corona  makes  an  irresistable  page  that  draws  readers, 
and  builds  the  kind  of  reader  traffic  that  you  and  your 
advertisers  can  count  on. 

Corona’s  a  pleasure  to  look  at,  a  pleasure  to  read.  That’s 
because  it  looks  a  full  point  size  larger  than  it  is. 

This  text  is  a  specimen  of  clear,  easy-reading  Corona. 
For  a  more  complete  specimen  sheet,  call  your  Linotype 

Agency,  or  write  to  us.  _ 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  /'  ■  \ 

Company,  29  Ryerson  I  •  LINwTTPe  •  1 
Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


Fniiied  in  U.S..4. 


Scripps- Howard  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Award  for  Newspaper  Writing 


during  the  year  1961  most  nearly  exemplifying 
the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  ERNIE  PYLE 

C-ompetition  for  SI 000  cash  award  and  medallion  plaque  open  to 
newspapermen  on  all  U.  S.  newspapers.  1961  Entry  Deadline  .  .  . 
December  1.  Submit  entries  .  .  .  clippings  or  tearsheets  of  work 
published  during  1961,  plus  biographical  sketch  of  candidate  to: 


ERNIE  PYLE 
MEMORIAL  1 
AWARDS ■ 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way. 


